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To the novice in ice-yachting, who is 
perhaps more or less accustomed to hand- 
ling an ordinary marine pleasure-boat un- 
der sail, the sensation is a strange one 
when, for the first time, he grasps the tiller 
of a well-appointed ice-yacht, and, with a 
shade of nervousness, sees the owner — 
who has not trusted him alone before — 
start her with a vigorous push, and hears 
his cheery warning, “Don’t let her run 
away with you!” as he lets go. Let us 
suppose that the scene is the Hudson River 
somewhere above Poughkeepsie, the ice in 
fair condition, and a steady, gentle breeze 
blowing from the northward. The Catskill 
Mountains lift their blue summits against 
the cold sky, the woods darken along the 
bold, rocky shores, and the royal stretch of 
river opens up toward Kingston, with here 
and there a white sail, and on the smooth 
reaches along shore, black dots of skaters, 
The general surface of the ice is gray, and 
broken by hummocks and windrows, with 
now and then a patch of snow—fairly good 
ice, however, for yachting purposes. All 
this our novice unconsciously notes as he 
puts the tiller ever so little to starboard, 
and lets the broad mainsail feel the pres- 
sure of the wind. 

With what athletic energy she gathers 
headway! There are no boiling, green seas 
under her bows to check her increasing 
speed! There is not the slightest drag 
under her counter. Indeed, bow and 
counter are altogether eliminated in the 
flying skeleton that’ now bears him forward. 
Reclining in an awkward and uncomforta- 
ble posture on the cushions of the cockpit, 
he keeps a sharp lookout ahead. The ice 
seems to leap toward himas his ship, obedi- 
ent to the slightest turn of the wrist, rushes 
into the eye of the wind. Already the 
rocky shore is coming at him, close aboard, 
though a moment ago it was a mile away. 





He sees a huge boulder standing out a 
little way from shore, and Satan whispers 
to him the suggestion that he try how 
squarely he can strike it with his jib-boom. 
He wonders how far up the stout timbers 
will splinter into match-wood, and how far 
into space he himself will be projected 
when the crash comes. Foolish as the 
temptation seems, it is, nevertheless, a temp- 
tation to some natures ; but for our special 
novice it shall have no really dangerous 
fascination. Ata safe distance from the 
rock he puts the helm down—if shifting it 
a few inches can be termed putting it down 
—the sails shiver for an instant, and she 
fills away on the port tack, flying twenty 
miles an hour, driven by a ten-knot breeze. 
It is not necessary to touch main or jib 
sheets; everything is trimmed flat, and, 
after a little experience, the boat seems to 
go in any direction to within four or five 
points of the wind, obedient to her steers- 
man’s whim. 

Last year OvuTING published a math- 
ematical demonstration to the effect that 
an ideally perfect ice-yacht, under ideally 
perfect conditions, will sail infinitely fast 
in any direction except dead to windward. 
The correctness of the demonstration, as 
such, has not been questioned so far as 
we know, but the perfect boat and the per- 
fect conditions are unattainable. Actual 
boats under frequently occurring condi- 
tions, however, so nearly approximate per- 
fection, that often one is tempted to hope 
that in some future sphere of existence, 
the perfect boat will glide over a faultless 
medium, and bear its immaculate skipper 
with infinite speed, into the elysium of 
ice-yachting. 

At all events, improvements are intro- 
duced every year in construction and rig, 
and every year increases the number of the 
ice-yachting fleet. 
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Thrilling as the sport is, it has its draw- 
backs. ‘The elements conspire to render 
its enjoyment one of the rarities of life. 
The dispensations of the fates in this re- 
gard are extremely trying to human equa- 
nimity. Sometimes a whole winter passes 
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old plan was to have light timbers reaching 
from the runner-plank aft to the rudder 
(Fig. 9). Resting upon these, and upon 
the keel was a light platform, in which the 
crew reclined. Now these timbers are 
omitted, and wire ropes take their place. 
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FIG. I1.—JIB AND MAINSAIL YACHT “ICICLE.” J. A. ROOSEVELT, OWNER. 


away without a day of really good sailing. 
Last season the rival clubs waited in vain 
for a day on which the annual race for the 
challenge pennant could be sailed, and most 
of them had housed their boats for the sum- 
mer, when suddenly Winter asserted him- 
self again, and those who were fortunate 
enough to be ready had some of the most 
terrifically exciting sport that has ever come 
within the experience of the Hudson River 
clubs. Luckily it is a comparatively simple 
matter to put an ice-yacht into or out of 
commission, so that the freaks of nature are 
not so formidable as they would be if the 
ice-flyer were as complicated a machine as 
her sea-going sisters, the sloops or cutters 
of the period. 

One of the radical changes in construc- 
tion lately introduced is the substitution of 
all-round braces of wire rope with adjust- 
able turn-buckles, instead of the wooden 
side-rails that were formerly used. ‘The 


The cockpit is an elliptical box seven or 
eight feet long, which fits over the center- 
timber like a saddle, and is bolted to it 
when in place (Figs. 1 and 2). On top of 
the center-timber is a handle or series of 
handles for the passengers to hold on by, 
and the tiller is within easy reach amid- 
ships. This is a decided advance as re- 
gards simplicity and lightness, but for con- 
venience there is still room for improve- 
ment. The position of the skipper and his 
companion is necessarily awkward and con- 
strained. He reclines, but in order to look 
out ahead he must raise himself on his el- 
bow in a posture that becomes after a while 
absolutely painful. His head is advanced, 
so that if anything happens he stands a 
chance of being projected forward head 
foremost at an initial velocity that insures 
a very flat trajectory, as the artillerists say, 
and tolerably long range. The best sug- 
gestion for an improvement in this respect 
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was published last winter by a contem- 
porary sporting journal, and is described 
herewith (Fig. 4). 

The plan, as described, involved the use 
of a double set of runners for the steering- 
gear. ‘These are adjusted in the usual way 
at either end of a cross-bar, A, which is 
pivoted near the after end of the center- 
timber, B. To this bar yoke-lines are 
attached, which lead forward to a second 
cross-bar, C, also pivoted to the center- 
timber, and serving the double purpose of 
a foot-rest and a foot steering-gear. Of 
course, these lines must be readily adjust- 
able as to length. If preferred, hand-lines, 


as shown by dots in the diagram, may be 
substituted for the foot-gear, or provided 
Such lines should lead 


in addition to it. 
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FIG. 2.— ICE-YACHT “* BLIZZARD;"’ LATEEN. 


through blocks or sheaves, at D, and should 
be provided with stirrup-like handles. The 
steersman, instead of lying prone, sits much 
as if he were driving a sulky. His seat is 
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a comfortable affair, and with its foot-rests, 
may be fastened by means of thumb-screws 
at any desired part of the center-timber. 
The sides of the seat should be so shaped 
that they will serve to hold on by in case 
of need. There appears to be no reason 
why additional seats should not be pro- 
vided for passengers, the foot-rests for 
each being placed near, or under the next 
seat forward. The passengers would then 
sit as tobogganers or bob-sliders do, one 
behind another, to the full carrying capac- 
ity of the yacht. This arrangement will be 
objected to for racing, because it involves 
an upright position, and so presents more 
resistance to the air; but for ordinary 
pleasure-sailing, it is certainly preferable. 
It would seem that some such adaptation 
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could be made for the relief of the racing 
steersman, who would thus be able to de- 
vote his whole attention to navigation with- 
out being compelled to wonder how much 


1 It is noteworthy, that while all the artists persist in drawing ice-yachts in the act of ‘‘ rearing,’’ with their windward runners 


‘ 


in the air, Mr. Cozzens is the first who has drawn the leeward runner in the proper position, namely flat on the ice. 
i f+ rearing,’’ by the way, is always hateful to the yachtsman, and is never permitted when it can be avoided. 
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longer he will be able to endure the cramp 
in his neck and shoulders that is insepa- 
rable from the position usually adopted. 
At first sight, the modern ice-yacht, with 
its gleaming brass-work and its soft cush- 
ions, seems fit for a Sybarite; but those 
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FIG. 3.—** FLYING CLOUD.”’” IRVING GRINNELL, OWNER, 


same cushions become a bed of torture 
after an hour or so of occupancy. ‘These 
perfectly appointed specimens of the build- 
er’s art, however, are only for the few who 
have the means to indulge in luxuries and 
the leisure to enjoy them. The average 
American who lives within reach of a lake 
or river, must be content, if he would have 
an ice-yacht, with something simpler and 
less expensive. To such, the following 
plan is suggested, as probably the most 
feasible : 

Select eight or ten pieces of clear planed 
pine or spruce scantling, 3x4 inches. For 
convenience we will suppose the pieces to 
be twelve feet long. ‘The first part to be 
constructed is the frame (Fig. 5), consisting 
of runner-plank, A; center-timber, B, and 
side-rails, CC. A single piece of scantling 
would not be stiff enough for the runner- 
plank, which is subjected to heavy pres- 
sure; therefore it should be made of two 
or more pieces, taking care to keep the 
lower piece straight until the upper piece 
is bent and fastened with bolts. It (the 
lower piece) torms a sort of bowstring, 





the upper being the bow. The middle 
portion of the center-timber is double two 
pieces of scantling, overlapping and fas- 
tened with bolts running through them, 
and with iron caps or wire lashings at the 
ends. (See side elevation.) At the point 
where the two 
side-rails and 
the center- 
timber meet 
(the stern that 
is), a bolt goes 
through all 
three, and a 
metal strap 
may be used 
\ to good ad- 
\ vantage for 
additional 
strength. The 
steering - gear 
may be either 
for a single 
or a double 
runner, the’ 
double one 
(see Fig. 4) 
_ being prob- 
, ably the sim- 
plest and best 
at least, for 
a boat of this 
size. All of 
the iron-work 
required for this boat may be had ready 
made, in the regular sizes, galvanized or 
plain, of any large hardware dealer. This 
greatly reduces the expense. ‘The rig 
should be either lateen or jib and main- 
sail (see Figs. 1 and 2). The cat-rig has 
been repeatedly tried, and fails to give 
satisfaction. Mr. Irving Grinnell’s large 
new boat, Flying Cloud (Fig. 3), is regis- 
tered “cat-rigged,” but is, in fact, obliged to 
carry a small jib, not having enough head- 
sail without. The lateen is apparently the 
coming sail, though it is a wayward beauty, 
and has not yet been fully reduced to sub- 
jection. In the case of a lateen the mast 
takes the form of a derrick, to the apex of 
which the sail is hoisted. ‘These masts, or 
shear-poles, must have a sharp rake for- 
ward, and be stayed to the bowsprit-end 
and to the side-rails, or the runner-plank. 
If a single mast is used it should be 
stepped on the center-timber, a foot or two 
forward of the runner-plank, and similarly 
stayed to bowsprit and side-rails. The 
accepted method of stepping the mast is 
indicated in Fig. 6. An iron collar is set 
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FIG. 4.—STEERING-GEAR. 


around the foot of the mast, and within 
this is a socket which fits over a casting 
screwed to the center-timber. A pin set 
into the foot of the mast, and fitting a 
hole in the center-timber, will answer quite 
as well for a small boat. The stays alone 
support the mast, and keep it from being 
unstepped. 

The sail area for a boat this size, 
eighteen feet long by twelve feet 
beam, should be about 150 square 


feet. Mr. Archibald Rogers’ A7ze/, | 
which measures twenty-two feet | 


over all, and has fourteen feet six | 
inches beam, carries 187 square feet 
of canvas. It is about as much as 
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will do her best, or even behave 
= BD herself with reasonable decorum. 

— Last winter, a new rig was 
devised by Mr. R. D. Chandler, 
the Shrewsbury builder, and this 
season will see it fully tested, ice 
and weather permitting. The 
new boat has been named Leche 
(Fig. 7). She spreads 277 square 
feet of canvas, measures 22 feet 
on the center-timber, 28 feet on 
the boom, and 12 feet between 
runners. ‘The cockpit, 3x6, is 
made of oak and cherry, and she 
is handsomely fitted throughout. 
The sail is a novel combination of lateen, 
gaff and shear-pole, which merits a special 
description. ‘The shear-poles are eighteen 
feet long, and made in the usual way, save 
that in addition or instead of the ordinary 
lashings at the mast-head, they are pro- 
vided with a T-shaped iron, the lower end 
of which projects below the junction of 





she will bear in a fresh wind, and 





her construction is stronger and { 
more scientific than an amateur can 
expect to achieve. 

In making plans it should be 
borne in mind that to ensure speed 
and easy steering, the centers of 
effort and the center of lateral re- 
sistance must be near together. 
This is not altogether easy of ac- 
complishment, for the downward 
pressure of the sails varies so much 
on different points of sailing, and 
with different degrees of speed, that 
the center of lateral resistance is ) 
constantly changing, and at times 
shifts so suddenly, that the boat 
runs away or performs most unex- 
pected and not altogether agreeable 
gymnastics. It has been proposed 
to arrange ballast on the center- 
timber, so that it can be shifted for- 
ward or aft as required, by means 
of pulleys. It is impossible, how- 
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ever, to figure. with absolute cer- 
tainty on the whims and _ peculi- 
arities of any individual ice-yacht, 
before practically testing, on the ice. Her 
preferences must be consulted before she 
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FIG. 5.—PLAN FOR HOME-MADE FRAME. 


the shear-poles. ‘To this end is bolted a 
third shear-pole, fifteen feet long, extending 





es 





. draught. It has al- 
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to the bowsprit end, where it is eye-bolted 
at once to bowsprit and boom. ‘The gaff 
and the luff run on this fore shear-pole, 
as if it were a stay. The shear-poles are 
stayed forward to the bowsprit by the 
usual wire stay, but the fore shear-pole 
does away with the 
necessity of back- 
stays, and thereby 
materially simplifies 
the mechanical con- 
struction. 
The obvious advan- 
tages of this rig, as 
“compared with the 
-lateen, are —that it 
does away with the 
enormously long and 
heavy yard, and substitutes for ita light, 
handy gaff. The labor of making sail, 
reefing and furling, are therefore very con- 
siderably simplified. Moreover, the canvas 
stows better than in the case of the lateen, 
where the reef-points cannot be parallel to 
the foot of the sail. The designer claims 
an advantage over the lateen from the fact 
that the gaff can fall away to leeward, and 
thus give a better 








ways been claimed, 
however, as one 
of the virtues of 
the lateen, that 
the peak does xot 
fall off. This point, 
however, may be 
left to the test of 
actual experiment. 

Mr. Chandler has 
introduced a new 
device in the Zcho’s 
runners, which are 
cast solid, except 
where open-work 
is admissible, hav- 
ing due regard to 
strength. On each 
side of the runner 
is a raised panel 


The runners of the Hudson River and 
Shrewsbury flyers have usually been made 
of white oak, shod with cast-iron or steel, 
Cast-iron is held by many to be the best 
material, as it acquires a ‘“ water-polish” 
through contact with the ice, and becomes 
excessively hard exactly where hardness 
is most needed. Such being, in brief, the 
A BC of construction, a few words regard- 
ing navigation are in order: 

With the wind abeam the steersman has 
nothing to do but sit still and let her go as 
fast as she will, keeping a bright lookout 
ahead for obstacles, or cracks that are too 
wide to jump. The science of ice-boat 
navigation calls for the highest qualities of 
seamanship in the run before the wind. It 
is perfectly obvious and needs no demon- 
stration, that a ball of thistle-down float- 
ing on the wind can go only just as fast 
as the air that carries it. ‘The ice-yacht 
is made to go to leeward faster than does 
the wind that drives it. It has been re- 
peatedly shown that an ice-yacht, close- 
hauled, will go much faster than its wind. 
Taking advantage of this, the steersman 
who would make the best possible time to 





planed where it 
meets the guides, . 
and so fitted as 
to work accurate- 
ly between them—a close fit, but with a 
minimum of friction. 

In the sail plan of Fcho, A is the port 
shear-pole (the starboard shear-pole is on 
the other side of the sail, and not visible) ; 
B is the fore shear-pole, on which the gaff 
C runs, when the sail is hoisted or lowered. 


FIG. 7.—ICE-YACHT 





“ ECHO.”” NORTH SHREWSBURY CLUB, 

leeward, puts his boat on her best angle of 
sailing, across the wind. As soon as in- 
stinct tells him that she has attained her 
greatest speed, he puts the helm down and 
trusts to her acquired momentum to carry 
her a greater or less distance directly to 
leeward. When he feels her speed slacken 
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FIG. 8.—A POSSIBLE TANGLE. 


he must refresh her by another spin on one 
tack or the other. ‘The sheet is not started 
during these tacks, for the boat will go 
nearly as fast as the wind when suffered to 
run directly before it, even with the sheet 
trimmed flat aft. In such a run it is evi- 
dent that the highest qualities of judgment 
and knowledge of the course may be called 
out, and the result of a race may depend 
upon a trifling miscalculation of distance, 
or upon the sudden appearance of some 
forgotten windrow or ice hummock. 

The cruising - ground of ice-yachts is 
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essential sailing rules of the Hudson River 
Ice-Yacht Club are the result of many 
years’ experience, and are given here: 
“When two yachts have to cross each 
other on opposite tacks, the one on the 
starboard must invariably keep her course, 
and the one on the port tack must keep 
away, and pass to leeward, or tack short, 
when the smallest doubt exists as to her 
being able to weather the other. All ex- 
penses of damage incurred by yachts on 
opposite tacks running on board each other, 
fall upon the one on the port tack, unless 
the one on the starboard tack has kept 
away with the intention of passing to lee- 
ward, in which case the expense of damage 
falls upon the yacht on the starboard tack, 
because, by keeping her away, she may 
have prevented the other passing to lee- 
ward. Should a vessel on the port tack 
attempt to weather one on the starboard 
tack, when it does not seem possible to do 
so, the latter, rather than keep away, should 
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FIG. 9.— DIAGRAM SHOWING THE OLD STYLE OF ICE-YACHT WITH SIDE-RAILS, 


usually somewhat limited in extent, either 
for convenience of reaching home in case 
the wind dies out, or from natural or arti- 
ficial causes. In any event the available 
space is crossed and recrossed constantly 
by ice-yachts at a high rate of speed, and 
it is of the greatest importance that there 
should be a simple and easily compre- 
hended rule of the road. It is not outside 
of the range of possibility that two yachts 
sailing on different tacks and in opposite 
directions, may be a mile apart at a given 
instant, and in disastrous collision thirty 
seconds later. There is, therefore, but a 
narrow margin of time in which to decide 
how to act. In marine navigation there 
is usually—by daylight at least—time to 
consider what is the best and safest course. 
But on the ice the judgment and hand 
must act together, and that quickly. The 


put her helm down. Nothing should in- 
duce a vessel on the starboard tack to keep 
away. 

“Tce-yachts going free must invariably 
give way for those by the wind on either 
tack.”’ 

These two rules comprise all the essen- 
tials for avoiding collision. They are fun- 
damentally identical with those of marine 
yachting, but the part of the rule enjoin- 
ing the yacht on the starboard tack, always 
to keep its course, is properly, especially 
emphasized for ice-yachts. The rest of 
the Sailing Rules are identical with those 
long established for marine yachting, and 
bear upon the rounding of stake-boats, 
giving way when off a lee shore, and the 
like. . These are well known to all yachts- 
men, and no one should attempt to sail in 
company without knowing them thoroughly. 
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Practically, however, there are only two 
rules that need be borne in mind at the 
outset. First, keep your course if you are 
sailing on the starboard tack; secondly, 
keep clear of everyone else if you are 


a looker-on, the boats seem to be sailing 
parallel courses on the same tack, but to 
the respective skippers it is evident they 
are converging. If B knows his  busi- 
ness, he sees that he is running free, as 
¢ compared with his companion, and 
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£4 {| must therefore keep out of his way, 

either by luffing a bit, or by keep- 
ing away, provided there be space 
enough, and the course be clear, 
passing astern of A. But in this 
instance the case is complicated by 
C and D, who are approaching, per- 
haps at more than railroad speed, 
in precisely the same relative posi- 
tion as A and B, but on the port 
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FIG. 10.— DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE POWER OF THE WIND 
SAILS OF AN ICE-YACHT, 
sailing on the port tack or running free. 
With these two simple rules well in mind, 
collisions are not possible without gross 
recklessness. 

Many new ice-yachts are making their 
appearance every year on inland waters, 
and as their owners may sooner or later 
find themselves in company with other 
yachts, it is important that the general 
rules of the road, as followed by sailor- 
men the world over, should be observed 
from the outset. As the terms port and 
starboard are not current away from the 
sea and the great lakes, they are here 
defined: Port is left and starboard is right. 

A yacht is on the port tack when the 
wind is blowing against her port or left 
side, and on the starboard tack when it is 
blowing against her starboard or right- 
hand side. <A boat is said to be running 
free, or to have a free wind, when the wind 
comes from a direction “ abaft the beam,” 
or in other words, from 
behind. Now, it is often 
doubtful in the case of an 
ice-yacht, whether she is 
on or off the wind, as her 


——2 tack (C on the wind, and D off 
ox tue it). D holds the key of the situa- 
tion. If he keeps his course he 

ought to be made to pay for four wrecked 
ice-yachts, including his own. But it is 
clearly his duty under the rules to get 
out of the way of the rest of the fleet as 
quickly as the conditions will allow. C 
has only to keep away, and is out of A’s 
course in an instant ; but D has no time to 
cross the courses of both A and B, and there 
is nothing for it but to put his helm hard- 
a-lee, and round up into the wind. (See 
dotted lines.) He ought properly to keep 
to leeward of A and b, but through some 
combination of circumstances, he fails to 
do this in time. So he says to himself, 
“I’m on the port tack, with the wind abaft 
the beam. I must keep out of everybody’s 
way.” Acting upon this, the tangle would 
be straightened out instantly. If he prove 
obstinate or apathetic, the four boats will 
be in an inextricable snarl in about five 
seconds, supposing them to have been 
500 yards apart when the situation first 
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sails are always sheeted a ae ae | = ToS 
home, and there may eas- ae, 


ily be an honest difference 
of opinion as to whether 
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the wind is the least bit FIG. 11.--THE UPPER RUNNER-PLANK IS HUDSON RIVER STYLE, 


astern or a point or two 
ahead. Let us suppose a somewhat com- 
plicated case : 

The large arrow (Fig. 8) represents the 
direction of the wind; the small darts, 
A, B, C and D, represent four ice-yachts. 
A is on the starboard tack, and has the 
wind a trifle ahead; B is on the same 
tack, but with the wind a trifleastern. To 


THE LOWER ONE SHREWSBURY, 


became apparent. Such is one of the 
problems that may very easily offer itself, 
when several yachts are sailing in com- 
pany. It is presented here merely to put 
novices on their guard, not because it is a 
difficult or unusual case. 

The future of ice-yachting, so far as re- 
gards locality, is pretty definitely marked 
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out. The Hudson River from the High- 
lands to Albany will be its headquarters, 
partly because of its low temperature and 
comparatively light snow-fall, partly be- 
cause of its nearness to New York, and 
partly because there are so many along its 
shores whose wealth and leisure enable 
them to indulge a taste for the sport in its 
highest development. ‘T e Hudson River 
Yacht Club, whose sailing regulations have 
been quoted, was organized last winter, 
drawing its members largely from the old 
Poughkeepsie and New Hamburgh clubs. 
Its club houses are at Roosevelt’s Point 
and Crum Elbow, and its secretary, E. P. 
Rogers, may be addressed at Hyde Park, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. Its fleet, accord- 
ing to the latest official list, includes four- 
teen first-class ice-yachts, each spreading 
more than 475 square feet of sail, and 
twelve second-class yachts of smalle: di- 
mensions. ‘The largest of this fleet is Mr. 
E. Harrison Sandford’s lateen-rigged Ava- 
lanche, which carries 841 square feet of 
sail, and measures fifty-one feet on the 
center timber. 

The Hudson, however, finds a worthy 
rival in the Shrewsbury Club, of Red Bank, 
N. J. Shrewsbury River is an arm of the 
sea about a mile wide, and several miles 
long, completely land-locked and open to 
almost every wind that blows. The aver- 
age temperature is considerably higher 
than that of the Hudson, but it is suffi- 
cient, usually, to insure ice of ample thick- 
ness, and the snow-fall is considerably less 
than north of the Hudson highlands. The 
North Shrewsbury Club has commodious 
quarters at Red Bank, with rooms for the 
use of members, a tool and repair shop, 
storage lofts, etc. It has sixty-five mem- 
bers and a fine fleet of yachts, some of 
which visit the Hudson every year to com- 
pete for the challenge pennant. ‘To that 
end the large lateen Scud, belonging to the 
Shrewsbury Club, has passed the summer 
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near Poughkeepsie, so as to be on hand at 
the beginning of the racing season. 

Should the Shrewsbury flyers some day 
capture the challenge pennant that has thus 
far been defiantly held by the Hudson River 
clubs, New York ice-yachtsmen may sud- 
denly wake up to the fact that the Shrews- 
bury is more easily reached from the city 
than is the upper Hudson, and is on many 
accounts better adapted for the purposes 
of non-resident yachtsmen. 

To all who have paid any attention to the 
subject of ice-yachting, the demonstration 
of the problem is familiar that an ice-yacht 
will sail faster than the wind that drives 
her. It is only republished here because 
the present paper is certain to meet the 
eyes of thousands of readers to whom the 
bare statement will seem utterly preposter- 
ous. Let A, B, C, D (Fig. 10), represent an 
ice-area ten miles wide and twenty miles 
long. Suppose the wind to be blowing 
across this in the direction of arrow No. 1, 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. ‘The ice- 
boat E would go from C to D in one hour, 
steering directly with the wind, but the ice- 
boat F, steering on the diagonal from A 
to D, would go more than twice as far as 
E in the same time. Leaving friction out 
of the account—and it may fairly be dis- 
regarded since it is almost inappreciable— 
a boat may actually equal the performance 
here indicated. As soon as she gains 
headway, she “goes to meet the wind,” 
and, so far as she is concerned, changes its 
direction to that indicated by arrow No. 2. 
At the same time she increases its force— 
actually going faster than before, decause 
she does go faster. 

Fig. 11 shows the different ways of mak- 
ing runner-planks, the Hudson River men 
claiming an advantage in a certain amount 
of elasticity, while the Shrewsbury sailors 
make their runner-planks as rigid as pos- 
sible, constructing them, in fact, on the 
principle of a truss. 











AFTER GERONIMO.' 


BY LIEUT. JOHN BIGELOW, JR., IOTH CAVALRY, U.S.A. 


Author of “MARS LA TOUR AND GRAVELOTTE.”” 


XIT. 


Fort Grant, Arizona, May 10, 1886.— 
About noon I was informed by the com- 
manding officer that he had orders to send 
me out in the field. I have been in the 
post since the roth of last month. In that 
time General Crook has been replaced as 
commander of the department by Gen- 
eral Miles, who has initiated a campaign 
in which the troops are put forward to 
do the fighting, and Indians are employed 
only in small numbers as scouts and trail- 
ers. The following order indicates the 
spirit of forthcoming operations : 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA, IN 
THE FIELD, 
Fort Bowik, A. T., April 20, 1886. 
GENERAL FIELD ORDERS / 
No. 7. j 

The following instructions are issued for the in- 
formation and guidance of troops serving in the 
southern portions of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The chief object of the troops will be to capture 
or destroy any band of hostile Apache Indians 
found in this section of country; and to this end 
the most vigorous and persistent efforts will be 
required of all officers and soldiers until the object 
is accomplished. 

To better facilitate this duty, and afford as far as 
practicable protection to the scattered settlements, 
the territory is subdivided into districts of observa- 
tion as shown upon maps furnished by the Depart- 
ment engineer officer, and will be placed under com- 
manding officers to be hereafter designated. 

Each command will have a sufficient number of 
troops and the necessary transportation to thor- 
oughly examine the district of country to which it is 
assigned, and will be expected to keep such section 
clear of hostile Indians. . 

The Signal detachments will be placed upon the 
highest peaks and prominent lookouts to discover 
any movement of Indians, and to transmit messages 
between the different camps. 

The Infantry will be used in hunting through the 
groups and ranges of mountains, the resorts of the 
Indians, occupying the important passes in the 
mountains, guarding supplies, etc. 

A sufficient number of reliable Indians will be used 
as auxiliaries, to discover any signs of hostile Indians, 
and as trailers. 

The Cavalry will be used in light scouting parties, 
with a sufficient force held in readiness at all times 
to make the most persistent and effective pursuit. 

To avoid any advantage the Indians may have by 
a relay of horses, where a troop or squadron com- 
mander is near the hostile Indians, he will be justified 
in dismounting one half of his command and select- 
ing the lightest and best riders to make pursuit by 


the most vigorous forced marches, until the strength 
of all the animals of his command shall have been 
exhausted. 

In this way a command should, under a judicious 
leader, capture a band of Indians or drive them from 
150 to 200 miles in forty-eight hours through a 
country favorable for cavalry movements; and the 
horses of the troops will be trained for this purpose. 

All commanding officers will make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with the section of country under 
their charge and will use every means to give timely 
information regarding the movements of hostile 
Indians to their superiors or others acting in concert 
with them, in order that fresh troops may intercept 
the hostiles or take up the pursuit. 

Commanding officers are expected to continue a 
pursuit until capture, or until they are assured a fresh 
command is on the trail. 

All camps and movements of troops will be con- 
cealed as far as possible, and every effort will be 
made at all times by the troops to discoyer hostile 
Indians before being seen by them. 

To avoid ammunition getting into the hands of 
the hostile Indians, every cartridge will be rigidly 
accounted for, and when they are used in the field 
the empty shells will be effectually destroyed. 

Friendly relations will be encouraged between the 
troops and citizens of the country, and all facilities 
rendered for the prompt interchange of reliable 
information regarding the movements of hostile 
Indians. 

Field reports will be made on the roth, 20th and 
30th of each month, giving the exact location of 
troops and the strength and condition of commands. 

By command of Brigadier-General MILEs : 

Wo. A. THOMPSON, 
Captain 4th Cavalry, A. A. A. G. 

Sulphur Spring Valley, May 11, 1886.— 
I set out this afternoon with thirty-five 
dismounted cavalrymen, all the available 
cavalry in the post, for Willcox, on South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, under orders to pro- 
ceed to Calabasas, about nine miles north 
of the Mexican line, and report from there 
to Colonel Royall, Fourth Cavalry, at Fort 
Huachuca. I had my private horse, which 
I rode, and a wagon in which I transported 
twenty days’ rations, the horse equipments 
of the men, and a supply of camp equipage 
and cooking utensils. There being no 
water between the post and Fisk’s ranch, 
twenty miles distant, | was accompanied by 
a water-wagon with a supply for the night. 
An hour or more after dark I went into 
camp, about eighteen miles from the post. 
The men were pretty tired and footsore, 


1 This diary of a United States cavalry officer in pursuit of the hostile Apaches was commenced in March, 1886. 
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but only one fell out, and he came into 
camp with the column, riding on top of 
the water-wagon. ‘There was not a bush 
within foraging distance, so there was no 
cooking, and the men were soon through 
with their cold supper of hard tack and 
canned beef, and ready to turnin. At nine 
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etc., into a baggage car assigned to us. 
I had intended that in the loading of the 
horse equipments, the detachment should 
file past the door of the car, and each man 
put in his own bundle in turn. But at 


the command for this operation to com- 
mence my whole line broke, and every man 
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A SIX-MULE GOVERNMENT TEAM AND WAGON, 


o’clock I had the trumpeter quiet the last 
lingerings of after-supper hilarity by sound- 
ing taps. 

Calabasas, A. T., May 12, 1886,— At 
break of day a livelier performance of the 
trumpeter brought the men to their feet, 
and at the first appearance of the sun over 
the horizon—our slender breakfasts being 
disposed of and the wagon packed—we 
turned again into the dreary, dusty road to 
Willcox. ‘The men were so stiff from yes- 
terday’s march that we traveled slowly, 
making little more than two miles an hour. 

While waiting at Willcox for the train, 
the men dined at a restaurant at a cost to 
the government of twenty-one cents per 
man, the sum allowed me to each one for 
three pints of coffee. They were given 
all the coffee to take with them that they 
wanted, and, for their evening meal, they 
had besides coffee, the remainder of the 
canned beef and hard bread of their trav- 
eling ration, issued for to-day, but part of 
which they ate yesterday for supper. 

About half an hour after time the train 
arrived, and my men set to work putting 
their horse equipments, tentage, rations, 


made a dash for the door. After a digni- 
fied and, of course, ineffectual attempt to 
check this disorder, I contented myself with 
looking on in contemplation of the brawn 
and vigor that it brought into play. The 
men being thereupon filed into a passen- 
ger car, the train started. A straight pull 
up the gentle slope of the Sulphur Spring 
Valley, a spurt across Dragoon Summit, a 
tortuous descent into the valley of the San 
Pedro, and we are at Benson, where the 
New Mexico and Arizona road branches 
off to the Mexican border. Here we change 
cars and transfer the baggage, the latter 
operation being executed with the same 
zest and vigor as the loading at Willcox. 
At Huachuca Station I met a number of 
acquaintances ; among others, the Adju- 
tant of the post and Dr.Terrill. The former 
gave me an order from Colonel Royall, 
in command of the Southwest District, 
directing me to report at Calabasas to 
Captain Lebo, my troop commander. I 
learned from the doctor that he had come 
in for a portion of the active service that 
I had missed, having assisted at the ampu- 
tation of Corporal Scott’s leg. The brave 
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here to Colonel 


a Royall. While 
writing my de- 


spatch, a message 
went through to 
Fort Huachuca 
from Nogales to 
the effect that a 
party of forty 
Mexicans and 
some Papago In- 
dians had been 
ambushed about 
seventy-five or 
eighty miles south- 
west of Nogales, 
and every man 
killed. ‘This re- 
port, however, was 
not confirmed this 
evening, and is 
therefore not to 
be believed. Later 
/ in the day we re- 
ceived various re- 
ports by telegraph 
of engagements 
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‘““ INDIANS WERE SEEN TO FALL AND BE DRAGGED 


corporal, I was grieved to hear, is in a very 
critical condition. At Crittenden I had a 
talk with Lieutenant Clarke, who was with 
the captain in the recent fight. A party of 
Indians prepared an ambush for our troop, 
which was on their trail, but the captain 
was too sagacious to go into it. Seeing 
this, the Indians opened fire upon his col- 
umn as it was turning their ambush, where- 
upon the troop deployed and attacked. 
The Indians held their ground and made 
an attempt to get our horses, which was 
frustrated by a covering force and a detail 
sent to drive the herd to the rear. Each 
side in the fight numbered about thirty 
men. ‘Three Indians were seen to fall and 
to be dragged back out of fire, a pretty 
sure indication that they were killed or 
mortally wounded. Our casualties were 
one man killed and one wounded. 

At eight o'clock we arrived at Calabasas, 
where | met the captain at the station. 
Leaving my baggage, with the exception 
of the men’s bundles, in the baggage car, 
which was switched off here, I put my men 
into camp and then repaired to the hotel 
where the captain is staying, and took a 
room. 

Calabasas, A. T., May 13, 1856.— At 
seven o'clock this morning I was at the 
railroad station to telegraph my arrival 


across the line, 
probably all differ- 
ent versions of the same affair. Sifted down 
they indicate that there has been an en- 
gagement somewhere in the State of So- 
nora, and that the Indians had the best of 
it. Captain Lawton, of the Fourth Cavalry, 
is understood to be on their trail. He has 
a force of eighty soldiers (infantry and 
cavalry) and twenty Indian scouts, with 
rations for about ten weeks ; also a fund 
of $1,000 in silver. 

I have had my detachment pitch their 
tents on a mesa adjoining the flat on which 
the town and station of Calabasas are situ- 
ated. I heard before coming here that this 
was a very malarious locality, and have 
heard here, of course, that it is no such 
thing. The Calabasas people admit that 
there was more or less malaria here before 
the introduction of cattle, but claim that 
the stock now in the country, eating up the 
rank vegetable matter, prevent the germi- 
nation of all such diseases. 

Calabasas consists in the main of a loose 
array of about a dozen poor-looking houses 
and shanties, facing at respectful distance 
the two-storied brick hotel, with its porch 
and veranda, as if to do homage to its 
lonesome stateliness. The hotel is named 
the Santa Rita. It was built about four 
years ago in the expectation that the rail- 
road would be built to connect this point 


BACK OUT OF FIRE.” 
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with Tucson, and that the road then build- 
ing, the New Mexico and Arizona, would 
locate here the elements of civilization with 
which it started Nogales. The house 
throughout is well furnished, carpeted and 
wall-papered. There is water in every 
room, forced from a tank in the garden; 
also an electric bell, and the end of a 
gas-pipe. To look out from the front ve- 
randa of the Santa Rita, over a foreground 
of rank grass, animated now and then by a 
careering jack-rabbit, upon the adobe huts, 
constituting the bulk of the town, and then 
with the impression thus obtained fresh in 
one’s mind to contemplate upon a wall- 
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Calabasas, A. T., May 15, 1886. — Sent 
out three detachments of four men each as 
ranch guards, reading to them the follow- 
ing instructions : 

CALABASAS, A. T., May 15, 1886. 

The detachments of dismounted troops are located 
where they will give protection to the exposed settlers, 
and where they would be likely to intercept the move- 
ments of any band of hostile Indians. 

The men will be instructed that it is their duty to 
discover the Indians before being seen by them. They 
should be constantly on the watch, and will fire upon 
any number, and the closer the range, the better. 

They can frequently go out before day and take 
favorable position for observing the adjacent country, 
and make it their business to hunt for any hostile In- 
dians in the vicinity. 
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READING THE ORDERS. — 


map in the hotel reading-room, the blocks 
and squares, and parks and avenues of the 
Town site of Calabasas, is singularly in- 
structive. 


Calabasas, A. T., May 14, 1886. —1 sent 
off two detachments to take post, the one 
at Peck’s ranch, the other at the Santa 
Rita. 

Indians are now reported about five 
miles West of Imuris, on the railroad, forty 
miles south of Nogales. Captain Lawton 
and Lieutenant Davis will keep them stirred 
up, and may drive them this way. 

General Miles arrived here this evening 
with his aid, Lieutenant Dapray, and a 
general service clerk. 


Should Indians be discovered, reliable and definite 
information will be sent to the commanding officer at 
Calabasas, by any citizen whose property is being 
protected. 

By command of Brigadier-General MILEs : 


J. A. Dapray, 
Second Lieutenant, 23d Infantry, A. D. C. 


The general went this evening to No- 
gales, accompanied by Captain Lebo. 


Calabasas, A. T., May 16, 1886. — Tele- 
graphic information went through here this 
morning to the effect that Captain Hat 
field’s troop, while carrying off booty from 
an Indian camp, which it had “ jumped,” 
was ambushed with disastrous effect, los- 
ing most of its horses, and two men killed, 
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and two or more wounded. Lieutenant 
Clarke has been ordered to join Captain 
Hatfield with our troop from the Mowry 
Mine. 

Tubac, A. T., May 17, 1886. — About 
four Pp. M. yesterday it was reported to me 
by an excited American, coming at a gal- 
lop into Calabasas, that at a ranch about 
six miles down the Santa Cruz, a house 
and fence were burning that were sup- 
posed to have been fired by Indians. As 
soon as possible I set out at a gallop with 
thirteen men and ten days’ rations, guided 
by the aforesaid American. About three 
miles from camp we were met by a Mexi- 
can riding leisurely toward us, who stated 
that he had just come from where we were 
going, and that there was nothing the mat- 
terthere. A number of Mexicans who had 
attached themselves to us since we started 
were satisfied by this man’s representa- 
tion that there was no use in going any far- 
ther, and turned around and went back. 
Rejecting the suggestion of my guide to 
goon “just to see,” I turned my column 
about, and while the sergeant walked it 
back to camp, I trotted ahead to contra- 
dict any false report that might have been 
wired to General Miles. 

In the evening I had an interview with 
a party of Americans who had just come 
from the ranch, and learned from them 
certain particulars which made me desire 
to go there and examine the situation for 
myself. Accordingly, at four o’clock this 
morning I set out with my detachment of 
yesterday—all the men that I could mount 
—and after an easy walk of about six miles, 
arrived at the ranch in question, the Palo 
Parado (stake in the ground). Leaving 
my men on the road, I walked over to the 
house on the other side of the dry bed of 
the Santa Cruz, and interviewed its inmates, 
four or five men and a number of women 
and children. One of the former showed 
me, about two hundred yards to the right 
of the house, the smoldering ruins of an 
old hut, from which a track of two human 
feet—one moccasined and one bare—led 
down into the bed of the river ; also, back 
of the house, the ashes of the fence where 
a stretch of about a hundred yards had 
been burned to the ground. The govern- 
ment guide that I had with me failed to 
find any tracks or other signs about the 
fence that looked at all suspicious, and 
after trying to follow the track that we 
found at the hut, gave that up too. As the 
latter seemed to continue down the bed 
of the river, I decided to follow the river 
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along the road as far as Tubac, on the 
chance of getting on the track again, or 
of learning something further in regard to 
it. We had not gone far before we found 
it in the road, and soon afterward we were 
given to understand that it was made by 
a Mexican deserter, footing it to Tubac. 
Keeping on, however, as I wanted to see 
the country, we passed a number of fields 
lying fallow from want of water, which 
were formerly irrigated from the river, and 
caught a glimpse through the tops of cot- 
ton-wood and mesquite trees, of the white 
dome and walls of the ruined Mission of 
St. Joseph, of Tumacacori. ‘The latter, as 
well as the town of Tubac, is described in 
Wilkie Collins’s “‘ Black Robe.” I acquired 
much interesting information in regard to 
both from Mr. Lillie T. Mercer, the justice 
of the peace at ‘lubac, where we arrived 
about noon; and what I shall state in regard 
to them, I rest mainly on his authority. 

The mission was established by Jesuit 
padres in 1752, and finally destroyed by 
Apaches, in 1820. It effected the conver- 
sion of the Papago Indians, who supported 
and enriched it by their labor in its fields 
and mines. They had to bring in each 
week a certain money’s worth of ore, for 
which they obtained one alamo (about six- 
teen pounds) of corn. If they failed of this 
contribution, their rations were cut down. 

Since the Americans first came here in 
1850, thousands of prospectors have worked 
in these mountains in search of what is 
called “the great Tumacacori Mine,” and 
books and maps have been published pur- 
porting to locate and describe it. There 
is a legend that if one stands at the mis- 
sion door, and faces due north-east, one 
can look into the mouth of the mine ; and 
according to an old Mexican legend, if one 
stands on the camino real, royal road, op- 
posite the mission, and watches where the 
sun sinks on the 15th day of July, one will 
find the mine immediately below where it 
disappears. 

In 1876, an old Mexican—by name, 
Cayetano Marquis—made a trip to Alamos, 
in Sonora, to see his mother, and while 
there, happened to bring up the subject of 
the Tumacacori mine. His mother, who 
was about ninety years old, and was born 
and had lived many years in Tubac, looked 
at him curiously for a while, and then said, 
“Why, my son, you don’t believe in that 
story of the Tumacacori mine, do you?” 
He replied : “I neither believe it nor dis- 
believe it; but as there is so much talk 
about it, I do not know but that there is 
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THE GOVERNMENT GUIDE LOOKING FOR TRACKS, 


something in it.” At this, the old lady, 
who was of an hysterical turn, went off 
into such a fit of laughter that it was ac- 
tually thought she would die. Seeing the 
effect of this topic on his mother, Don 
Cayetano did not bring it up again dur- 
ing his stay with her. Before he departed, 
however, the good woman did so herself. 
“My son,” she said, “I don’t want you to 
waste your time or money looking for a 
Tumacacori mine, for any particular Tu- 
macacori mine never had existence. The 
whole story is a fable, gotten up by us resi- 
dents of Tubac in order to obtain money 
from the American trains coming through 
during the winter on their way to Cali- 
fornia. Their earlier route had been due 
west across the plains, but they had expe- 
rienced so much death and suffering that 
during the winter months they came instead 
through Northern Texas, Chihuahua and 
Sonora, to the present town of Santa Cruz, 
and followed the Santa Cruz River to the 
Gila, whence they proceeded westward to 
California. When they first began to come 
here, we had no knowledge of the value of 
money, and would not exchange our com- 
modities for any amount of it; but find- 
ing after a while how we could use it at the 
trading-posts, we learned its value, and then 
our only object was to obtain it, no matter 
how. Wagon after wagon, train after train, 


would come in, and from each one would 
come the inquiry whether there were any 
rich mines in the neighborhood. Being 
answered that there were none, they would 
pay out a little money for our products, 
and pass on. A few of our older heads 
got together one day to see if they could 
not get up a scheme for keeping the trains 
here longer, that we might make more off 
them ; and so it happened about this time 
that some one conceived the idea of a rich 
Tumacacori mine. It was tested upon the 
first train that came along, and it took at 
once. ‘The travelers were retained two 
months, at the end of which their funds 
were so low that they had to go on, leav- 
ing with us almost all their money. The 
trick was played upon train after train, 
until hens, and eggs, and corn, and grain, 
and everything else that we had to sell was 
sold, and we had to send out to surround- 
ing towns and settlements, mostly in So- 
nora, for provisions. Whole trains would 
come in loaded down with them. 

Not less than 5,000 men have thorough- 
ly searched—at least, as they thought—all 
the mountains in the vicinity of Tubac, 
and failed to find the Tumacacori mine. 
Yet the story is thoroughly believed by 
some people to this day, and parties come 
every now and then from long distances 
to look for it.” 
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It is not four years since such a party 
came from San Jose, California, claiming 
to have maps from the existing mission 
there. It is needless to say that the party 
was disappointed. 

The little cluster of ‘dilapidated mud 
houses, constituting the present town of 
Tubac, is the 


church. It is almost wholly unroofed, but 
its bare walls and earthen floor are dam- 
aged more by pick and spade than by the 
tooth of time. Its most curious and nota- 
ble features now are its defacements. To 
the right of the altar is a hole in the wall 
which, previously to 1855, was the deposi- 
tory of a hidden 





remnant of an 
old frontier set- 
tlement of no 
mean size and 
importance. Ac- 
cording to Hin- 
ton’s Guide- 
Book, Tubac 
was the seat of 
a Spanish mis- 
sion in 1720. In " 
1840, according _ 
to a Mexican | 
authority, the | fa. poe 144 
Mexicans had a yn. AY 
garrison here of ih if ibe S| 
thirty men, the | & V 

town containing 
a population of 
400. In 1858, ac- 
cording to S. W. 
Cozzens, it num- 
bered a popula- 
tion of 800, prin- 
cipally miners. I 
visited the ruins 
both of the old 
mission church 
and of the fpre- 
sidio, or fort. A 
portion of the 
latter, still intact, 
is occupied by 
several Mexican 
families. I alsov__ 















treasure. About 
that year there 
arrived in Pres- 
cott a priest, 
come directly 
from Rome, who 
with some diffi- 
culty procured 
for himself a 
guide to the Tu- 
macacori mis- 
sion, for a con- 
sideration of $40 
a day for twenty 
days, and also a 
number of men 
as escort for $10 
aday. Arriving 
with his party 
| safely at the mis- 
sion, he walked 
at once to the 
altar, and, after 
making certain 
measurements 
from altar and 
floor, took some 
heavy object, and 
breakingthrough 
a shell covering, 
= opened this hole 
t! / ‘ in the wall and 
Hj — — “ in 
. s— | gold and bullion 
| Reronighas Fgh Impel- 












looked in at the 
district school- 
house, little frequented just now, the 
reason for which was suggested by the 
inscription, sloping up in large school-boy 
hand over the center of the blackboard : 
The Apaches are out ! 

Calabasas, A.T., May 18, 1886.—At a 
quarter of five this morning I was on my 
return march to Calabasas by way of the 
Tumacacori mission. After a somewhat 
leisurely ride along the flat bank of the 
river, through a wild shrubbery of mes- 
quite, I halted in front of its carved fa- 
cade and dismounted for a half-hour’s rest 
and sight-seeing. Through its doorless 
entrance I stepped into the body of the 


PAPAGO INDIAN, 


led by this inci- 
dent, stories of 
silver bells, etc., Slavonian Jews and other 
vandals have torn up the floors, and under- 
mined and gouged out the walls, reducing 
the structure to a dilapidated condition. 
From the nave I walked out through 
the sacristy into a rectangular space back 
of the church, inclosed on its three outer 
sides by a high adobe wall, whose empty 
niches were once occupied no doubt with 
shrines. About the center of this inclos- 
ure is a circular stone mortuary containing 
a number of plain graves. It must have 
been pacing around this melancholy memo- 
rial, under the gaze of saintly effigies, their 
thoughts alternating between the salvation 
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of souls and the exploitation of the earth, 
between the beauties of religion and the 
power of money, that the sturdy mission- 
aries of St. Joseph held their sweet and 
deep meditations. 

Close around the front and sides of the 
church are the remains of rude metallurgi- 
cal works, the ruins and bare foundations 
of the residences of priests and laborers, 
and traces of old acequias, or irrigating 
ditches, through which the adjacent fields 
were brought under cultivation. 

There is in the Santa Rita mountains 
a mine called the Salero (salt-cellar), from 
a legendary association with this mission. 
Some hundred years ago, a bishop on a 
visit from Alamos, in Sonora, to the differ- 
ent churches in his diocese, being honored 
at Tumacacori with a feast, allowed him- 
self to remark, as he surveyed it: “ You 
have everything here except a salt-cellar.” 
The brothers thereupon dispatched to the 
mine a number of Papagos, who procured 
some silver, worked it into a salt-cellar, 
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across the Santa Cruz, and along the hot, 
dusty road beyond it, to the embryo of 
American civilization at Calabasas. 

Here I found the captain and the pay 
master. Indians were reported this even- 
ing crossing the railroad at Agua Zarca, 
twelve miles south of Nogales. 

Calabasas, A. T., May 19, 1886.— The 
captain received the following despatch 
this morning : ; a 

NoGALEs, A. T., May Ig. 

Two Mexicans killed eight miles below on rail- 
road. last evening—other on trail to Barnett’s ranch. 
Bodies brought here for burial. ‘Two American 
prospectors and three Mexicans reported killed in 
same vicinity. W. J. Parks, 

Late Captain Duncan Rangers. 

We are ordered to keep a sharp lookout 
for Indians going north pursued by Cap- 
tain Lawton. 

The following despatch was received 


this afternoon : 
Fort Huacnuuca, May Ig. 
Captain Lebo, Calabasas : 
Lieutenant Johnsen, with Clarke’s troop and 
twenty packs, should be at Calabasas to-night ; also 
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A MEXICAN MADE A FIGHT FROM BEHIND A TREE. 


and brought it to the mission in time to 
present it to his holiness before he got up 
from the table. 

From Tumacacori’s lone relic of Ro- 
manism, we pursued our way in due time 


Tisdall’s Co. C, First Infantry. Lawton is behind 
Indians and expects to have Wood with strong force 
south and west of Indians before daylight to-mor- 
row. You can take an effective force and strike 
west and south wherever you think you can strike 
the hostiles. MILEs, Commanding. 
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The captain will await the arrival of 
Lieutenant Johnson to get the pack-mules 
coming with him, and hopes meanwhile to 
learn something further by which to direct 
his movements. I have made arrange- 
ments for leaving my things in safety and 
taking the field. As it is a sultry after- 
noon, threatening rain, and we are liable 
to travel at night, I shall take my over- 
coat with me on my horse. My bedding 
is thrown in a corner of my room ready to 
be rolled up and put on a pack-mule; my 
pistol is cleaned and cartridge belt replen- 
ished; my maps, postal cards, etc., are laid 
out to be put in my saddle pockets, and 


on his way to Nogales. On the same train 
with him were Captain Wood, Fourth Cav- 
alry, referred to in the general’s despatch 
of yesterday ; Captain Tisdall, First Infan- 
try, with the greater part of his company ; 
Lieutenant Dapray, the general’s aid ; Dr. 
Terrill, who is going with Captain Wood 
into Mexico, and a troop of the Second 
Cavalry, with its horses. The troop is to go 
through Nogales to-night if the general 
can get the custom-guard to let it do so. 
It is a stringent rule of that body to allow 
no train to cross the line after nine o’clock. 
General Miles expressed the apprehension 
that the Indians would turn around and go 

south before we 
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should be ready to 
head them off in 
that direction. 

Lieutenant John- 
son not arriving, 
and the captain 
having decided not 
to start until morn- 
ing, I turned in 
last night at ten 
----| o’clock, and slept 
=| until four this 

4 morning. Having 
breakfasted in 
-| camp and attend- 
=, ed to the final 
-| arrangements of 
getting off, I walk- 
: ed over to the sta- 
tion to meet the 
5:15 train from No- 
gales, and learned 
that last night’s 
train had been al- 
lowed to cross the 
line. 

An American 
who came up here 
this morning from 
Nogales, tells me 
that the two Mex- 
icans who were 
killed there, as re- 











“WE FOUND A SMALL PONY, SADDLED AND BRIDLED, LYING DOWN.” 


my riding trousers and heavy boots are 
where I can jump into them at a moment’s 
notice. 

I am satisfied now that the fires at the 
Palo Parado ranch were a device of people 
on the ranch for drawing soldiers to it. 

Shanahan’s Ranch, May 20, 1886.— 
General Miles went through here last night 


ported in yester- 
day’s telegram, 
were brothers. One 
of them was killed at the first fire, having 
been struck but once. The other had evi- 
dently made a fight of some duration from 
behind a tree, his face in death attesting 
his indomitable courage. He must have 
hurt some of the Indians, for besides be- 
ing shot many times, he was stabbed in 
several places; and the Apaches do not 
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ordinarily mutilate their victims unless 
hurt by them. 

According to the same American, a 
party went out from Nogales yesterday in 
search of five men who are missing and 
supposed to have been killed. Nogales is 
frightened in- 
to a state of 
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was startled by an exclamation ahead of 
me; and looking up, I saw the guide near- 
est the column jump off his horse, and, 
pointing to the top of a hill that we were 
circling, bring up his Winchester to cock 
it. The captain called out to him to hold 





siege. 

Leaving in 
reserve at 
Calabasas the 
troop that ar- 
rived in the 
night under f 
Lieutenant F 
Clarke, the 
captain set 
Out at 8:50 
this morning 
with the re- 
mainder of 
his command, 
consisting of 
troops D and 
L, without 
having heard 
anything fur- 
ther in re- 
gard to the 
Indians. Our 
two citizen 
guides, riding 
at some dis- 
tance ahead 
of the column, led us by a good road to 
Owen’s ranch, in the foothills of the Paja- 
rito mountains, and thence by a plain, but 
in many places narrow, treacherous, path 
into the heart of the range, where we are 
now camped. 

About a mile from here we found a 
small horse or pony, saddled and bridled, 
lying down resting. The saddle was of 
Mexican type, and the blanket under it 
of army pattern, marked B 18. We sup- 
posed the blanket to be one of Captain 
Hatfield’s, captured in his recent fight. 
To the saddle were hanging about five 
pounds of beef, cut Indian fashion into 
strips, to dry; also a piece of cowhide, 
presumably for soling moccasins. At this 
point of our march we stopped for half an 
hour to allow the guides to hunt up trails. 
They found tracks of about six ponies go- 
ing in three different directions. Think- 
ing to learn something regarding the main 
body of the Indians, the captain pushed 
on for Shanahan’s ranch. We had pro- 
ceeded about one hundred yards, when I 
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“ BRING UP HIS WINCHESTER TO COCK IT.” 


on—not to fire, that it was one of our men. 
Having meanwhile seen a man in a white 
shirt and without hat disappear suddenly 
behind the very top of the hill, I was not 
so sure myself as I should have liked to 
be that the captain was right. Almost 
immediately after disappearing, however, 
this man returned, accompanied by an- 
other, wearing a soldier’s blouse, and the 
two stood together looking at us, neither 
having a gun. Satisfied then that they 
were soldiers, the guide went up to them 
to see if they had any news. They had 
none. These men were from the infantry 
outpost at Shanahan’s ranch, about half 
a mile ahead of us. They had allowed 
us to come within a hundred yards of 
them without seeing us, and had not sent 
the horse that we picked up about two 
hundred yards from them, directly in thier 
front. At the post, we found a ser- 
geant with eight men, including the two 
on the hill. The principal duty of the 
detachment is to keep Indians away from 
the water, and to notify the command at 
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Calabasas of any movements of Indians 
that they may detect. 

The ranch, marked only by the hut in 
which the guard is living, is abandoned by 
its regular occupants. 

Shanahan’s Ranch, May 21, 1886. — At 
about a quarter past three this morning, a 
courier arrived from Calabasas with the 
following despatches : 

; F NOGALES, May 20, 1886. 
To Lieutenant Clarke : ‘ 
Captain Lawton reports Indians camped last 
night about five miles north of Planchas de Plata, 
about twenty-five south-west of this point. Trail 


CHATO-CHIRICAHUA, 


APACHE CHIEF. 


indicates moving north. Send word at once to Lebo. 
I want your command to prevent their moving north; 
and strike hard at first opportunity. About thirty 
Indians, men and squaws, some on foot. Have 
infantry and dismounted men at all stations, to 
be on the watch and destroy as many of them as 
possible. MILEs, Commanding. 
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NOGALES, May 20, 1886, 6 A.M. 
To Lieutenant Clarke : 
Send word to Lebo at once; also, about report 
of thirty Indians at Town’s ranch. 
MILEs, Commanding. 

Planchas de Plata (Plates of Silver), so 
named from the remarkable specimens of 
native silver found there, is onthe Mexican 
side of the line, about fifteen miles south- 
west of here and Town’s ranch, about half 
that distance south-east. We understand, 
therefore, that there are Indians to right 
and to left of us, numbering, all told, about 
sixty, or the same as our- 
selves. On reading the de- 
spatches, half an hour before 
daybreak, the captain had 
the cooks aroused, and at 
half-past five the horses had 
been groomed and were be- 
ing saddled. Meanwhile the 
courier who had come from 
Calabasas, a citizen guide, 
was sent off to notify the 
outposts to the west of us 
of what we had learned, 
and enjoin upon them extra 
caution and vigilance. An- 
other guide went over to a 
ridge about a mile north of 
camp in search of Indian 
signs. The captain sent a 
guide last night to Oro 
Blanco, the headquarters of 
the outposts, to get what 
news there was there. 

It is highly probable that 
the horse picked up yester- 
day afternoon, as well as 
another brought into camp 
in the evening, belonged to 
an advance party of the In- 
dians reported to us early 
to-day. It looks as if they 
went through here yester- 
day morning, and catching 
sight of the infantry, at once 
jumped off their horses and 
took to the hills. 

From ‘half-past seven to 
half - past ten we lay ob- 
serving the country in a 
position about a mile back 
on our route of yesterday. 
Having made nothing thereby, apart from 
the capture of two more horses, we re- 
turned to camp, and having watered, moved 
to shade and grass a few hundred yards 
beyond it. There we are now waiting with 
horses saddled, for a report from Owen’s 
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ranch, that we may know 
whether any hostiles have 
passed in our rear. 

Bartlett's Ranch, May 22, 
1886,.—About two P. M. yester- 
day we set out from Shan- 
ahan’s ranch. We marched 
in and out of cafions and 
up and down divides past 
Bartlett’s ranch, where there 
is a post of eight or nine in- 
fantrymen ; and also McClen- 
ahan’s, where there are four 
dismounted cavalrymen. Be- 
tween the latter, as we passed 
them and the column, there 
was a very lively interchange 
of greetings. ‘The poor fel- 
lows at the ranch, not hav- 
ing a house within sight, 
have built themselves a little 
stone redoubt commanding 
the spring. 

About two miles beyond 
here, as my troop was about 
to go down into a ravine out ~ = 
of which the column, which 
was dismounted, was ascend- 
ing on the other side, I was 
abruptly informed, by mounted 
messenger, that there were 
forty Indians at the place 
where we camped last night. 
I sent the report forward to 
the captain, and, turning my 
troop about, waited for his 
action. He marched us back on our tracks, 
- but upon conferring at Bartlett’s with an- 
other messenger, by whom he was there 
met, he put us into our present camp. It 
appears that the forty Indians reported at 
Shanahan’s are the eighteen or twenty 
scouts of Captain Lawton, who has come 
in there with his command, on a trail of 
from twelve to fifteen hostiles. After 
marching about twelve miles, and a large 
part of the way on foot, we are camped 
within two miles of the place where we 
camped last night. 

Bartlett’s ranch is at the head of the 
Sycamore cajion, a frowning chasm, lined 
with blocks and columns of basalt, in- 
terspersed with hardy rooted oak. Three 
or four weeks ago, a man was killed by 
Indians a few hundred yards from the 
house, and another wounded while taking 
aim from the doorway at an Indian on the 
hill that we are camped upon. 

Owing to the roughness of the trail, 
there was a good deal of falling out this 
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afternoon to have horseshoeing done. The 
old shoes had to be used over again as 
our new ones are not “set” or prepared 
to be put on. Until we get to a forge the 
latter are so much old iron that we are 
carrying about in our saddle-pockets. It 
would be well if our horseshoes were is- 
sued with large enough holes in them to 
admit a nail. 

Tubac, A. T.. May 23, 1886.— At 8:20 
this morning, the captain having returned 
from a visit to Captain Lawton, the com- 
mand was put on the march for Tubac,. 
Captain Lawton thinks that the Indians 
he is following are hard up for horses, 
anumber of their women and children 
being afoot. His scouts, under Lieutenant 
Finley, were out this morning examining 
tracks, with a view to determining where 
they came together. Captain Lawton’s 
especial function is to keep the Indians 
on the go, following their trail though it 
should number but three tracks. . Ours is 
to keep them from getting north of here. 
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Through a confusion of rounded hill- 
tops, broken here and there by projecting 
rock, but generally well covered with grass 
and timber, we made our way to the long, 
narrow cafion called Hell’s Gate, and pro- 
ceeded slowly and with difficulty through 
it. Parts of it were as uncanny as the 
name would imply, and strongly suggestive 
of an ambush. We had an advance guard 
of about six men accompanying the guide, 
but could not afford to send out flankers, 
and had therefore to take the chances of 
being fired upon from the bluffs on either 
side. We passed Peck’s ranch, where Mrs. 
Peck was killed and her twelve-year-old 
niece was taken captive by Apaches, the 
27th of last month. I will tell the story as 
I heard it. Having been out back of the 
house, her little niece came up to Mrs. 
Peck, who was sitting on the bed holding 
her child, and told her that there was an 
Indian outside, behind the chicken coop. 
Mrs. Peck replied that it could not be, and 
got up and went out. She had hardly 
crossed the threshold when she fell dead 
from a bullet, dropping her infant from 
her arms. ‘The girl was then secured, and 
the baby killed by a blow on the head. 

A fresh trail that we followed into the 
cafion turned out of it before we came to 
the house. 

Emerging from the cafion we descended 
along barren Aog-backs into the valley of 
the Santa Cruz, and followed in a down- 
ward direction the dry bed of the stream, 
shaded by magnificent cotton-woods and 
willows, and strewn with huge trunks and 
limbs in all stages of decay. 

About half a mile from Tubac we went 
into camp in the river’s grateful shade, an 
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acequia affording us water for man and 
beast. 

From a couple of Mexicans, who wit- 
nessed our camping with evident satisfac- 
tion, we learned that about half a dozen 
Indians left here at daybreak this morning 
with six head of stolen stock. 

Coming back from an after-dinner stroll 
over to town, I fell in with a citizen of 
Tubac, who is said to have lived some 
twenty-five years with the Apaches, and 
to have been with them on many a raid. 
Some say he is a Mexican who was cap- 
tured by the Indians when a boy fourteen 
years old; others, that he is an Apache, 
and was captured by the Mexicans when 
a child, and subsequently recaptured by 
the Apaches. I asked him the meaning of 
a certain sign that we had found on the 
march to Shanahan’s ranch —a strip of 
white linen or canvas tied to the branch 
of a bush. It meant, he said, that the In- 
dians were taking captives along, and he 
informed me that when they kill a cap- 
tive they indicate it by drawing a circle 
in the trail. I could not but think of the 
girl taken from Peck’s ranch, and wonder 
about her fate. 

About ten o’clock to-night we got our 
blacksmiths out with the spare horseshoes 
—every man carries two, one forefoot and 
one hindfoot—and had them go with a 
civilian blacksmith to his shop, two miles 
from here, to work at his forge. About 
midnight our horses, which had subsisted 
on grass since leaving Calabasas, were 
given a feed of barley-hay, which it had 
taken a Mexican from sunset until that 
time to fetch from his ranch, about two 
miles from here. 


[To be continued.] 























AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE.’ 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 


[Our Special Correspondent.) 


XVII. 


TEHERAN. 

THERE is sufficient similarity between 
the bazaar, the mosques, the residences, 
the suburban gardens, etc., of one Per- 
sian city, and the same features of an- 
other, to justify the assertion that the de- 
scription of one is a description of them 
all. But the presence of the Shah and 
his court ; the pomp and circumstance of 
eastern royalty; the foreign ambassadors ; 
the military; the improvements introduced 
from Europe; the royal palaces of the 
present sovereign; the palaces and remi- 
niscences of former kings—all these things 
combine to effectually elevate Teheran 
above the somewhat dreary sameness of 
provincial cities. 

A person in the habit of taking daily 
strolls here and there about the city, will 
scarcely fail of obtaining a glimpse of the 
Shah, incidentally every few days. In this 
respect there is little comparison to be 
made between him and the Sultan of Tur- 
key, who never emerges from the seclu- 
sion of the palace, except to visit the 
mosque, or on extraordinary occasions; he 
is then driven through streets between 
compact lines of soldiers, so that a glimpse 
of his imperial person is only to be obtained 
by taking considerable trouble. Since the 
Shah’s narrow escape from assassination at 
the hands of the Baabi conspirators in 
1867, he has exercised more caution than 
formerly about his personal safety. Pre- 
vious to that affair, it was customary for 
him to ride on horseback well in advance 
of his body-guard; but nowadays, he never 
rides in advance any farther than etiquette 
requires him to, which is about the length 
of his horse’s neck. When his frequent 
outings take him beyond the city fortifica- 
tions, he is generally provided with both 
saddle-horse and carriage, thus enabling 
him to change from one to the other at 
will. 

The Shah is evidently not indifferent to 
the fulsome flattery of the courtiers and 
sycophants about him, nor insensible of 
the pomp and vanity of his position; 
nevertheless he is not without a fair share 


of common sense. Perhaps the worst that 
can be said of him is, that he seems con- 
tent to prostitute his own more enlightened 
and progressive views to the prejudices 
of a bigoted and fanatical priesthood. 
He seems to have a generous desire to see 
the country opened up to the civilizing 
improvements of the West, and to give the 
people an opportunity of emancipating 
themselves from their present deplorable 
condition; but the mollahs (priests) set 
their faces firmly against all reform, and 
the Shah evidently lacks the strength of 
will to override their opposition. It was 
owing to this criminal weakness on his 
part, that Baron Reuter’s scheme of rail- 
ways and commercial regeneration for the 
country proved a failure. The Shah signed 
the contract, and the enterprising baron 
shipped material to the Caspian port of 
Resht; but the mollahs opposed the 
scheme, as they oppose everything bene- 
ficial to the country at large; the Shah 
weakened, and the railway material may 
be seen to-day rusting in the swamps of 
the Caspian littoral. 

Persia is undoubtedly the worst priest- 
ridden country in the world; the mo/lahs 
influence everything and everybody, from 
the monarch downward, to such an extent 
that no progress is possible. Barring out- 
side interference, Persia will remain in its 
present wretched condition until the ad- 
vent of a monarch with sufficient force of 
character to deliver the people from the 
incubus of their present power and influ- 
ence: nothing short of a general massacre, 
however, will be likely to accomplish com- 
plete deliverance. 

Without compromising his dignity as 
“ Shah-in-shah,” “ The Asylum of the Uni- 
verse,” and so forth, when dealing with his 
own subjects, Nassir-ud-deen Shah has 
profited by the experiences of his Euro- 
pean tour to the extent of recognizing, 
with becoming toleration, the democratic 
independence of such Ferenghis, whose 
deportment betrays the fact that they are 
not dazed by the contemplation of his 
greatness. The other evening myself and 


1 The first number of this series appeared in OutinG for April, 1885. 
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a friend encountered the Shah and _ his 
crowd of attendants on one of the streets 
leading to the winter palace; he was re- 
turning to the palace in state after a visit 
of ceremony to some dignitary. First 
came a squad of foot-runners in quaint 
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scarlet coats, knee-breeches, white stock- 
ings, and low shoes, and with a most fan- 
tastic head-dress, not unlike a peacock’s 
tail on dress-parade; each runner carried a 
silver staff; they were clearing the street 
and shouting their warning for everybody 
to hide their faces. Behind them came a 
portion of the Shah’s Khajar body-guard, 
well mounted, and dressed in a grey uni- 
form, braided with black: each of these 
also carries a silver staff, and besides 
sword and dagger, has a gun slung at his 
back in a red baize case. Next came the 
royal carriage, containing the Shah: the 
carriage is somewhat like a sheriff’s coach 
of “ye olden tyme,” and is drawn by six 
superb grays; mounted on the off horses 
are three postilions in gorgeous scarlet 
liveries. Immediately behind the Shah’s 
carriage came the higher dignitaries on 
horseback, and lastly a confused crowd of 
three or four hundred horsemen. As the 
royal procession approached, the Persians 
—one and all—either hid themselves, or 
backed themselves up against the wall, 
and remained with heads bowed half-way 
to the ground until it passed. Seeing that 
we had no intention of striking this very 
submissive and servile attitude, first the 
scarlet foot-runners, and then the advance 


of the Khajar guard, addressed themselves 
to us personally, shouting appealingly as 
though very anxious about it: ‘Sahib! 
Sahib!” and motioned for us to do as the 
natives were doing. ‘These valiant guar- 
dians of the Shah’s barbaric gloriousness 
cling tenaciously to the be- 
lief that it is the duty of 
everybody, whether Feren- 
ghi or native, to prostrate 
themselves in this manner 
before him; although the 
monarch himself has long 
since ceased to expect it, 
and is very well satisfied 
if the Ferexghi respectfully 
doffs his hat as he goes past. 

Much of the nonsensical 
glamour and _ superstitious 
awe that formerly surround- 
ed the person of oriental 
potentates has been dis- 
sipated of late years by 
the moral influence of Eu- 
ropean residents and trav- 
elers. But a few years ago, 
it was certain death for any 
luckless native who failed 
to immediately scuttle off 
somewhere out of sight, or 
to turn his face to the wall, whenever 
the carriages of the royal ladies passed 
by; and Europeans generally turned down 
a side street to avoid trouble when they 
heard the attending eunuchs shouting 
“gitchin, gitchin !”’ (begone, begone!) down 
the street. But things may be done with 
impunity now, that before the Shah’s eye- 
opening visit to Frangistan, would have 
been punished with instant death ; and al- 
though the eunuchs shout “ gitchin, git- 
chin!” as lustily as ever, they are now 
content if people will only avert their faces 
respectfully as the carriages drive past. 

An eccentric Austrian gentleman once 
saw fit to imitate the natives in turning 
their faces to the wall, and improved upon 
the time-honored custom to the extent of 
making salaams from the back of his head. 
This singular performance pleased the 
ladies immensely, and they reported it to 
the Shah. Sending for the Austrian, the 
Shah made him repeat the performance in 
his presence, and was so highly amused 
that he dismissed him with a handsome 
present. 

Prominent among the improvements 
that have been introduced in Teheran of 
late, may be mentioned gas and the electric 
light. Were one to make this statement 
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and enter into no further explanations, the 
impression created would doubtless be 
illusive; for although the fact remains that 
these things are in existence here, they 
could be more appropriately placed under 
the heading of toys for the gratification of 
the Shah’s desire to gather about him some 
of the novel and interesting things he had 
seen in Europe, than improvements made 
with any idea of benefiting the condition 
of the city as a whole. Indeed, one might 
say without exaggeration, that nothing new 
or beneficial is ever introduced into Per- 
sia, except for the personal gratification or 
glorification of the Shah; hence it is, that, 
whilst a few European improvements are 
to be seen in Teheran, they are found no- 
where else in Persia. 

Coal of an inferior quality is obtained in 
the Elburz Mountains, near Casveen, and 
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brought on the backs of camels to Teheran; 
and enough gas is manufactured to supply 
two rows of lamps leading from the /0f- 
maidan to the palace front, two rows on 
the east side of the palace, and a dozen 
more in the ¢op-maidan itself. The gas is of 
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the poorest quality, and the lamps glimmer 
faintly through the gloom of a moonless 
evening until half-past nine, giving about 
as much light, or rather making darkness 
about as visible as would the same number 
of tallow candles; at this hour they are 
extinguished, and any Persian found out- 
side of his own house later than this, is 
liable to be arrested and fined. 

The electric light improvements consist 
of four lights, on ordinary gas-lamp posts, 
in the /op-maidan, and a more ornamental 
affair, immediately in front of the palace; 
these are only used on special occasions. 
The electric lights are a_never- failing 
source of wonder and mystification to the 
common people of the city and the peas- 
ants coming in from the country. A stroll 
into the maidan any evening when the four 
electric lights are making the gas-lamps 
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glimmer feebler than ever, reveals a small 
crowd of natives assembled about each 
post, gazing wonderingly up at the globe, 
endeavoring to penetrate the secret of its 
brightness, and commenting freely among 
themselves in this wise : 
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“Mashallah! Abdullah!” says one, 
“where does all the light come from? 
They put no candles in, no naphtha, no 
anything ; where does it come from?” 

“ Mashallah !” replies Abdullah, “I don’t 
know; it lights up ‘ biffs!’ all of a sudden, 
without anybody putting matches to it, or 
going anywhere near it; nobody knows 
how it comes about except Sheitan (Satan) 
and Sheitan’s children, the Ferenghis.” 

“Al-lah? it is wonderful!” echoes 
another, “and our Shah is a wonderful 
being to give us such things to look at— 
Allah be praised !”’ 

All these strange innovations and incom- 
prehensible things produce a deep im- 
pression on the unenlightened minds of 
the common Persians, and helps to deify 
the Shah in their imagination; for although 
they know these things come from Frangis- 
tan, it seems natural for them to sing the 
praises of the Shah in connection with them. 
They think these five electric lights in 
Teheran among the wonders of the world ; 
the glimmering gas-lamps and the electric 
lights help to rivet their belief that their 
capital is the most wonderful city in the 
world, and their Shah the greatest mon- 
arch extant. These extreme ideas are, of 
course, considerably improved upon when 
we leave the ranks of illiteracy; but the 
Persians capable of forming anything like 
an intelligent comparison between them- 
selves and a European nation, are confined 
to the Shah himself, the corps diplomatique, 
and a few prominent personages who have 
been abroad. 

Always on the lookout for something to 
please the Shah, the news of my arrival in 
Teheran on the bicycle no sooner reached 
the ears of the court officials than the mon- 
arch hears of it himself. On the seventh 
day after my arrival an officer of the pal- 
ace calls on behalf of the Shah, and re- 
quests that I favor them all, by following 
the soldiers who will be sent to-morrow 
morning, at eight o'clock, Ferenghi time, 
to conduct me to the palace, where it is 
appointed that I am to meet the “ Shah-in- 
shah and king of kings,” and ride with him, 
on the bicycle, to his summer palace at 
Doshan Tepe. 

“ Yes, I shall, of course, be most 
happy to accommodate; and to be the 
means of introducing to the notice of 
his majesty, the wonderful iron horse, 
the latest wonder from Frangistan,” I 
replied ; and the officer, after salaaming 
with more than French politeness, took his 
departure. 


Promptly at the hour appointed the 
soldiers presented themselves; and after 
waiting a few minutes for the horses of 
two young Englishmen who desired to ac- 
company us part way, I mounted the ever 
ready Columbia, and together we followed 
my escort along several fairly ridable 
streets to the office of the foreign minister. 
The soldiers cleared the way of pedestrians, 
donkeys, camels and horses, driving them 
unceremoniously to the right, to the left, 
into the ditch—anywhere out of my road ; 
for am I not for the time being under the 
Shah’s special protection? I am as much 
the Shah’s toy and plaything of the mo- 
ment, as an electric light, a stop-watch, or 
as the big Krupp gun, the concussion of 
which nearly scared the soldiers out of 
their wits, by shaking down the little 
minars of one of the city gates, close to 
which they had unwittingly discharged it 
on first trial. 

The foreign office, like every building of 
pretension, whether public or private, in 
the “ Land of the Lion and the Sun,” is a 
substantial edifice of mud and brick, in- 
closing a square court-yard or garden, in 
which splashing fountains play amid a 
wealth of vegetation that springs, as if by 
waft of magician’s wand,, from the sandy 
soil of Persia wherever water is abundantly 
supplied. ‘Tall, slender poplars are nod- 
ding in the morning breeze, the less lofty 
almond and pomegranate, sheltered from 
the breezes by the surrounding building, 
rustle never a leaf, but seem to be offering 
Pomona’s choice products of nuts and rosy 
pomegranates, with modest mien and si- 
lence ; whilst beds of rare exotics, peculiar 
to this sunny clime, impart to the atmos- 
phere of the cool shaded garden, a pleasing 
sense of being perfumed. Here, by means 
of the Shah’s interpreter, I am introduced 
to Nasr-i-Mulk, the Persian foreign minis- 
ter, a kindly-faced yet business-looking old 
gentleman, at whose request I mount and 
ride with some difficulty around the con- 
fined and quite unsuitable foot-walks of 
the garden ; a crowd of officials and far- 
rashes \ook on in unconcealed wonder and 
delight. True to their Persian character- 
istic of inquisitiveness, Nasr-i-Mulk and 
the officers catechize me unmercifully for 
some time concerning the mechanism and 
capabilities of the bicycle, and about the 
past and future of the journey around the 
world. 

In company with the interpreter, I now 
ride out to the Doshan Tepe gate, where 
we are to await the arrival of the Shah. 
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From the Doshan Tepe gate is some four 
English miles of fairly good artificial road, 
leading to one of the royal summer palaces 
and gardens. His majesty goes this morn- 
ing to the mountains beyond Doshan 
Tepe on a shooting excursion, and wishes 
me to ride out with his party a few miles, 
thus giving him a good opportunity of 
seeing something of what bicycle traveling 
is like. The tardy monarch keeps myself 


and a large crowd of attendants waiting a 
full hour at the gate, ere he puts in an ap- 
pearance. Among the crowd is the Shah’s 
chief shikaree (hunter), a grizzled old 
veteran, beneath whose rifle many a forest 
prowler of the Caspian slope of Mazande- 
The shtkaree, upon 


ran has been laid low. 
seeing me ride, 
and not being able 
to comprehend 
how one can pos- 
sibly maintain the 
equilibrium, ex- 
claims : “Oh, ayab 
Ingilis !” (Oh, the 
wonderful Eng- 
lish !) 

Everybody’s face 
is wreathed in 
smiles at the old 
Shikaree’s excla- 
mation of wonder- 
ment, and when §& 
I jokingly advise ’ 
him that he ought 
to do his hunting 
for the future on a 
bicycle, and again 
mount and_ ride 
with hands off 
handles to demon- 
strate the possi- 
bility of shooting 
from the saddle, 
the delighted 
crowd of horse- 
men burst out in 
hearty laughter, 
many of them ex- < 
claiming, “ Bravo! 
bravo!” At length 
the word goes round that the Shah is com- 
ing. Everybody dismounts, and as the royal 
carriage drives up, every Persian bows his 
head nearly to the ground, remaining in 
that highly submissive attitude until the 
carriage halts and the Shah summons my- 
self and the interpreter to his side. 

I am the only Ferenghi in the party, my 
two English companions having returned 
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to the city, intending to rejoin me when 
I separate from the Shah. 

The Shah impresses one as being more 
intelligent than the average Persian of 
the higher class; and although they are, 
as a nation, inordinately inquisitive, I have 
never met a Persian who took a more 
lively interest in the bicycle than his ma- 
jesty seems to take, as, through his inter- 
preter, he plys me with all manner of 
questions. Among other questions he 
asks if the Koords didn’t molest me when 
coming through Koordistan without an es- 
cort ; and upon hearing the story of my 
adventure with the Koordish shepherds 
between Ovahjik and Khoi, he seemed 
greatly amused. Another large party of 
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horsemen arrived with the Shah, swelling 
the company to perhaps two hundred at- 
tendants. 

Pedaling alongside the carriage, in the 
best position for the Shah to see, we pro- 
ceed toward Doshan Tepe, the crowd 
of horsemen following, some behind and 
others careering over the stony plain 
through which the Doshan Tepe highway 
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leads. After covering about half a mile, 
the Shah leaves the carriage and mounts a 
saddle-horse, in order to the better “ put 
me through some exercises.”’ First he re- 
quests me to give him an exhibition of 
speed ; then I have to ride a short distance 
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over the rough stone-strewn plain, to de- 
monstrate the possibility of traversing a 
rough country, after which he desires to 
see me ride at the slowest pace possible. 
All this evidently interests him not a little, 
and he seems ever more amused than inter- 
ested, laughing quite heartily several times 
as he rides alongside the bicycle. After 
awhile he again exchanges for the carriage, 
and at four miles from the city gate we 
arrive at the palace garden. Through this 
garden is a long, smooth walk, and here 
the Shah again requests an exhibition of 
my speeding abilities. The garden is trav- 
ersed with a network of irrigating ditches ; 
but I am assured there is nothing of the 
kind across the pathway along which he 
wishes me to ride as fast as possible. Two 
hundred yards from the spot where this 
solemn assurance is given, it is only bya 
lightning-like dismount that I avoid run- 
ning into the very thing that I was assured 
did not exist —it was the narrowest possi- 
ble escape from what might have proved a 
serious accident. 

Riding back toward the advancing 
party, I point out my good fortune in es- 
caping the tumble. The Shah asks if 
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people ever hurt themselves by falling off 
bicycles ; and the answer that a fall such 
as | would have experienced by running full 
speed into the irrigating ditch, might pos- 
sibly result in broken bones, appeared to 
strike him as extremely humorous; from 
the way he 
laughed I fancy 
= the sending me 
es flying toward 
the irrigating 
ditch was one 
of the practical 
jokes that he is 
sometimes not 
above indulg- 
ing in. After 
mounting and 
forcing my way 
for a few yards 
through deep, 
loose gravel, to 
satisfy his curi- 
osity as to what 
could be done 
in loose ground, 
I trundle along 
with him to a 
small menagerie 
_ he keeps at this 
place. On the 
way he inquires 
about the number of wheelmen there are 
in England and America; whether I am 
English or American; why they don’t 
use iron tires on bicycles instead of rub- 
ber, and many other questions, proving 
the great interest aroused in him by the 
advent of the first bicycle to appear in 
his capital. The menagerie consists of 
one cage of monkeys, about a dozen 
lions, and two or three tigers and leopards. 
We pass along from cage to cage, and 
as the keeper coaxes the animals to the 
bars, the Shah amuses himself by poking 
them with an umbrella. It was arranged 
in the original programme that I should 
accompany them up into their rendezvous 
in the foot-hills, about a mile beyond the 
palace, and take breakfast with the party ; 
but seeing the difficulty of getting up there 
with the bicycle, and not caring to spoil the 
favorable impression already made, by hav- 
ing to trundle up, I ask permission to take 
my leave at this point. The request is 
granted, and the interpreter returns with 
me to the city—thus ends my memorable 
bicycle ride with the Shah of Persia. 
Soon after my ride with the Shah, the 
Naib-i-Sultan, the Governor of Teheran 
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and commander-in-chief of the army, 
asked me to bring the bicycle down to the 
military waidan, and ride for the edification 
of himself and officers. Being busy at some- 
thing or other when the invitation was 
received, I excused myself and requested 
that he make another appointment. 

I am in the habit of taking a constitu- 
tional spin every morning ; by means of 
which I have figured as an object of in- 
terest, and have been stared at in blank 
amazement by full half the wonder-struck 
population of the city. The fame of my 
journey, the knowledge of my appearance 
before the Shah, and my frequent appear- 
ance upon the streets, has had the effect of 
making me one of the most conspicuous 
characters in the Persian capital ; and the 
people have bestowed upon me the ex- 
pressive and distinguishing title of “the 
asp-i-ahen Sahib ” (horse-of-iron Sahib). 

A few mornings after receiving the Naib- 
i-Sultan’s invitation, I happened to be 
wheeling past the military mazdan, and at- 
tracted by the sound of martial music in- 
side, determined to wheel in and _ investi- 
gate. Perhaps 
in all the world 
there is no finer 
military parade 
ground than in 
Teheran ; it con- 
sists of some- 
thing over one 
hundred acres of 
perfectly level 
ground, forming 
a square that is 
walled complete- 
ly in by alcoved 
walls and bar- 
racks, with gaily 
painted dala- 
khavas over the 
gates. The de- 
lighted guards 
at the gate make 
way and present 
arms, as they see 
me approaching ; 
wheeling inside, 
I am somewhat 
taken aback at 
finding a general 
review of the whole Teheran garrison in 
progress; about ten thousand men are 
maneuvering in squads, companies and 
regiments over the ground. 

Having, from previous experience on 
smaller occasions, discovered that my 
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appearance on the incomprehensible “ asp- 
t-ahen”’ would be pretty certain to tempo- 
rarily demoralize the troops and create 
general disorder and inattention, I am for 
a moment undetermined about whether to 
advance or retreaf. The acclamations of 
delight and approval from the nearest 
troopers, at seeing me enter the gate, how- 
ever, determines me to advance; and I 
start off at a rattling pace around the 
square, and then take a ziz-zag course 
through the maneuvering bodies of men, 

The sharp-shooters lying prostrate in the 
dust, mechanically rise up to gaze ; forget- 
ting their discipline, squares of soldiers 
change into confused companies of inat- 
tentive men; a simultaneous transforma- 
tion takes place in straight lines of 
marching troops, which now degenerate 
into serpentine columns, and the music of 
the bands degenerates into inharmcnious 
toots and discordant squeaks, from the in- 
attention of the musicians. All along the 
line the signal runs — not “every Persian 
is expected to do his duty,” but “the asp- 
i-ahen Sahib! the asp-i-ahen Sahib!” the 
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whole army is in direful commotion. In 
the midst of the general confusion, up 
dashes an orderly, who requests that I 
accompany him to the presence of the 
commander-in-chief and staff; which, of 
course, I readily do, though not without 
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certain misgivings as to my probable re- 
ception under the circumstances. There 
is no occasion for misgivings, however ; 
the Naib-i-Sultan, instead of being dis- 
pleased at the interruption to the review, 
is as delighted at the appearance of “the 
asp-i-ahen, as is Abdul, the drummer-boy, 
and he has sent for me to obtain a closer 
acquaintance. After riding for their edi- 
fication, and answering their multifarious 
questions, I suggest to the commander-in- 
chief that he ought to mount the Shah’s 
favorite regiment of Cossacks on bicycles. 
The suggestion causes a general laugh 
among the company, and he replies: “ Yes, 
asp-i-ahen Cossacks would look very splen- 
did on our dress parade here in the maz- 
dan; but for scouting over our rough 
Persian mountains ””—and the Naib-i-Sul- 
tan finished the sentence with a laugh and 
a negative shrug of his shoulders. 

Two mornings after this I take a spin 
out on the Doshan Tepe road and, behold ! 
upon wheeling through the city gate, I find 
myself in the immediate presence of another 
grand review, again under the personal in- 
spection of the Naib-i-Sultan. Disturbing 
two grand reviews within two days is, of 
course, more than I bargained for, and I 
would gladly have retreated through the 
gate; but coming full upon them unex- 
pectedly, I find it impossible to prevent the 
inevitable result. The troops are drawn 
up in line about fifty yards from the road, 
and are for the moment standing at ease, 
awaiting the arrival of the Shah, whilst the 
commander-in-chief and his staff are in- 
dulging in soothing whiffs at the seductive 
kalian (Persian water-pipe). The cry of 
“asp-i-ahen Sahib!” breaks out all along 
the line, and scores of soldiers break ranks, 
and come running helter-skelter toward 
the road, regardless of the line-officers, who 
frantically endeavor to wave them back. 
Dashing ahead, I am soon beyond the lines, 
congratulating myself that the effects of my 
disturbing presence is quickly over ; but 
ere long, I discover that there is no other 
ridable road back, and am consequently 
compelled to pass before them again on 
returning. Accordingly, I hasten to return, 
before the arrival of the Shah. Seeing me 
returning, the Naib-i-Sultan and his staff 
advance to the road, with 4a/ans in hand, 
their oval faces wreathed in smiles of ap- 
probation ; they extend cordial salutations 
as I wheel past. The Persians seem to do 


little more than play at soldiering ; per- 
haps in no other army in the world could 
a lone cycler demoralize a general review 
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twice within two days, and then be greeted 
with approving smiles and cordial saluta- 
tions by the commander-in-chief and his 
entire staff. 

Through November and the early part 
of December, the weather in Teheran 
continues, on the whole, quite agreeable, 
and suitable for short-distance wheeling ; 


‘but mindful of the long distance yet before 


me, and the uncertainty of touching at any 
point where supplies could be forwarded, 
I deem it advisable to take my exercise 
afoot, and save my rubber tires for the 
more serious work of the journey to the 
Pacific. 

There are no green lanes down which to 
stroll, nor emerald meads through which 
to wander about the Persian capital, though 
what green things there are, retain much 
of their greenness until the early winter 
months. ‘The fact of the existence of any 
green thing whatever — and even to a 
greater extent, its survival through the 
scorching summer months — depending 
almost wholly on irrigation, enables vege- 
tation to retain its pristine freshness almost 
until suddenly pounced upon and surprised 
by the frost. There is no springy turf, no 
velvety greensward in the “ Land of the 
Lion and the Sun.” No sooner does one 
get beyond the vegetation, called into ex- 
istence by the moisture of an irrigating 
ditch or a stream, than the bare, gray sur- 
face of the desert crunches beneath one’s 
tread. There is an avenue leading part 
way from the city to the summer residence 
of the English Minister at Gulack, that 
conjures up memories of an English lane; 
but the double row of chenars, poplars and 
jujubes are kept alive by irrigation, and all 
outside is verdureless desert. 

Things are valued everywhere for their 
scarcity, and a patch of greensward large 
enough to recline on, a shady tree or shrub, 
and a rippling rivulet are appreciated in 
Persia at their proper value—appreciated 
moye than broad, green pastures and wav- 
ing groves of shade-trees in moister climes. 
Moreover, there is a peculiar charm in 
these bright emerald gems, set in sombre 
gray, be they never so small and insignifi- 
cant in themselves, that is not to be expe- 
rienced where the contrast is less marked. 

Scattered here and there about the stony 
plain between Teheran and the Elburz foot- 
hills, are many beautiful gardens—beauti- 
ful for Persia, where a pleasant hour can 
be spent wandering beneath the shady ave- 
nues and among the fountains. These gar- 
dens are simply patches, redeemed from the 
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desert plain, supplied with irrigating water, 
and surrounded with a high mud wall ; 
leading through the garden are graveled 
walks, shaded by rows of graceful chenars. 
The gardens are planted with fig, pome- 
granate, almond or apricot trees, grape- 
vines, melons, etc.; they are the property of 
wealthy Teherans, who derive an income 
from the sale of the fruit in the Teheran 
market. The ample space within the city 
ramparts includes a number of these de- 
lightful retreats, some of them presenting 
the additional charm of historic interest, 
from having been the property and, per- 
adventure, the favorite summer residence 
of a former king. Such an one is an exten- 
sive garden in the northeast quarter of the 
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visit this garden one afternoon. My friend 
is the owner of a pair of white bull-dogs, 
who accompany us into the garden. After 
strolling about a little, we are shown into 
the summer palace ; into the audience room, 
where we are astonished at the beautiful 
coloring and marvelously life-like repre- 
sentations in the old Persian frescoing on 
the walls and ceiling. Depicted in life- 
size are Fatteh-ali Shah and his courtiers, 
together with the European ambassadors, 
painted in the days when the Persian court 
was a scene of dazzling splendor. The 
monarch is portrayed as an exceeding 
handsome man with a full, black beard, 
and is covered with a blaze of jewels that 
are so faithfully pictured as to appear 
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city, in which was situated one of the fav- 
orite summer palaces of Fatteh-ali Shah, 
grandfather of Nasr-e-deen, and famous 
as having been the father of seventy-two 
sons, beside daughters almost beyond 
belief. 

It was chiefly to satisfy my curiosity as 
to the truth of the current stories regard- 
ing that merry monarch, and his exceeding 
novel methods of entertaining himself, that 
I accepted the invitation of a friend to 


almost like real gems on the walls. It 
seems strange—almost startling—to come 
in from contemplating the bare, unlovely 
mud walls of the city, and find one’s self 
amid the life-like scenes of Fatteh-ali 
Shah’s court ; and, amid the scenes to find 
here and there an English face, an English 
figure, dressed in the triangular cockade ; 
the long Hessian pigtail, the scarlet coat 
with fold-back tails, the knee-breeches, the 
yellow stockings, the low shoes, and the 
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certain misgivings as to my probable re- 
ception under the circumstances. ‘There 
is no occasion for misgivings, however ; 
the Naib-i-Sultan, instead of being dis- 
pleased at the interruption to the review, 
is as delighted at the appearance of “the 
asp-i-ahen, as is Abdul, the drummer-boy, 
and he has sent for me to obtain a closer 
acquaintance. After riding for their edi- 
fication, and answering their multifarious 
questions, I suggest to the commander-in- 
chief that he ought to mount the Shah’s 
favorite regiment of Cossacks on bicycles. 
The suggestion causes a general laugh 
among the company, and he replies: “ Yes, 
asp-i-ahen Cossacks would look very splen- 
did on our dress parade here in the maz- 
dan ; but for scouting over our rough 
Persian mountains ””—and the Naib-i-Sul- 
tan finished the sentence with a laugh and 
a negative shrug of his shoulders. 

Two mornings after this I take a spin 
out on the Doshan Tepe road and, behold ! 
upon wheeling through the city gate, I find 
myself in the immediate presence of another 
grand review, again under the personal in- 
spection of the Naib-i-Sultan. Disturbing 
two grand reviews within two days is, of 
course, more than I bargained for, and I 
would gladly have retreated through the 
gate; but coming full upon them unex- 
pectedly, I find it impossible to prevent the 
inevitable result. The troops are drawn 
up in line about fifty yards from the road, 
and are for the moment standing at ease, 
awaiting the arrival of the Shah, whilst the 
commander-in-chief and his staff are in- 
dulging in soothing whiffs at the seductive 
kalian (Persian water-pipe). The cry of 
“asp-i-ahen Sahib!” breaks out all along 
the line, and scores of soldiers break ranks, 
and come running helter-skelter toward 
the road, regardless of the line-officers, who 
frantically endeavor to wave them back. 
Dashing ahead, I am soon beyond the lines, 
congratulating myself that the effects of my 
disturbing presence is quickly over ; but 
ere long, I discover that there is no other 
ridable road back, and am consequently 
compelled to pass before them again on 
returning. Accordingly, I hasten to return, 
before the arrival of the Shah. Seeing me 
returning, the Naib-i-Sultan and his staff 
advance to the road, with 4a//ans in hand, 
their oval faces wreathed in smiles of ap- 
probation ; they extend cordial salutations 
as I wheel past. The Persians seem to do 
little more than play at soldiering ; per- 
haps in no other army in the world could 
a lone cycler demoralize a general review 
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twice within two days, and then be greeted 
with approving smiles and cordial saluta- 
tions by the commander-in-chief and his 
entire staff. 

Through November and the early part 
of December, the weather in Teheran 
continues, on the whole, quite agreeable, 
and suitable for short-distance wheeling ; 


‘but mindful of the long distance yet before 


me, and the uncertainty of touching at any 
point where supplies could be forwarded, 
I deem it advisable to take my exercise 
afoot, and save my rubber tires for the 
more serious work of the journey to the 
Pacific. 

There are no green lanes down which to 
stroll, nor emerald meads through which 
to wander about the Persian capital, though 
what green things there are, retain much 
of their greenness until the early winter 
months. ‘The fact of the existence of any 
green thing whatever — and even to a 
greater extent, its survival through the 
scorching summer months — depending 
almost wholly on irrigation, enables vege- 
tation to retain its pristine freshness almost 
until suddenly pounced upon and surprised 
by the frost. There is no springy turf, no 
velvety greensward in the “ Land of the 
Lion and the Sun.” No sooner does one 
get beyond the vegetation, called into ex- 
istence by the moisture of an irrigating 
ditch or a stream, than the bare, gray sur- 
face of the desert crunches beneath one’s 
tread. There is an avenue leading part 
way from the city to the summer residence 
of the English Minister at Gulack, that 
conjures up memories of an English lane; 
but the double row of chenars, poplars and 
jujubes are kept alive by irrigation, and all 
outside is verdureless desert. 

Things are valued everywhere for their 
scarcity, and a patch of greensward large 
enough to recline on, a shady tree or shrub, 
and a rippling rivulet are appreciated in 
Persia at their proper value—appreciated 
more than broad, green pastures and wav- 
ing groves of shade-trees in moister climes. 
Moreover, there is a peculiar charm in 
these bright emerald gems, set in sombre 
gray, be they never so small and insignifi- 
cant in themselves, that is not to be expe- 
rienced where the contrast is less marked. 

Scattered here and there about the stony 
plain between Teheran and the Elburz foot- 
hills, are many beautiful gardens—beauti- 
ful for Persia, where a pleasant hour can 
be spent wandering beneath the shady ave- 
nues and among the fountains. These gar- 
dens are simply patches, redeemed from the 
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desert plain, supplied with irrigating water, 
and surrounded with a high mud wall ; 
leading through the garden are graveled 
walks, shaded by rows of graceful chenars. 
The gardens are planted with fig, pome- 
granate, almond or apricot trees, grape- 
vines, melons, etc.; they are the property of 
wealthy Teherans, who derive an income 
from the sale of the fruit in the Teheran 
market. The ample space within the city 
ramparts includes a number of these de- 
lightful retreats, some of them presenting 
the additional charm of historic interest, 
from having been the property and, per- 
adventure, the favorite summer residence 
of a former king. Such an one is an exten- 
sive garden in the northeast quarter of the 
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visit this garden one afternoon. My friend 
is the owner of a pair of white bull-dogs, 
who accompany us into the garden. After 
strolling about a little, we are shown into 
the summer palace ; into the audience room, 
where we are astonished at the beautiful 
coloring and marvelously life-like repre- 
sentations in the old Persian frescoing on 
the walls and ceiling. Depicted in life- 
size are Fatteh-ali Shah and his courtiers, 
together with the European ambassadors, 
painted in the days when the Persian court 
was.a scene of dazzling splendor. The 
monarch is portrayed as an exceeding 
handsome man with a full, black beard, 
and is covered with a blaze of jewels that 
are so faithfully pictured as to appear 


SMILES OF APPROVAL FROM THE COMMANDER AND HIS STAFF. 


city, in which was situated one of the fav- 
orite summer palaces of Fatteh-ali Shah, 
grandfather of Nasr-e-deen, and famous 
as having been the father of seventy-two 
sons, beside daughters almost beyond 
belief. 

It was chiefly to satisfy my curiosity as 
to the truth of the current stories regard- 
ing that merry monarch, and his exceeding 
novel methods of entertaining himself, that 
I accepted the invitation of a friend to 


almost like real gems on the walls. It 
seems strange—almost startling—to come 
in from contemplating the bare, unlovely 
mud walls of the city, and find one’s self 
amid the life-like scenes of Fatteh-ali 
Shah’s court ; and, amid the scenes to find 
here and there an English face, an English 
figure, dressed in the triangular cockade ; 
the long Hessian pigtail, the scarlet coat 
with fold-back tails, the knee-breeches, the 
yellow stockings, the low shoes, and the 
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long, slender rapier of a George III. cour- 
tier. From here we visit other rooms, glit- 
tering rooms, all mirror-work and white 
stucco. Into rooms whose walls consist 
of myriads of tiny squares of rich stained 
glass, worked into intricate patterns and 











BUFFOONS AND BABOONS OF PERSIA. 


geometrical designs, but which are now 
rapidly falling into decay ; and then we go 
to see the most novel feature of the gar- 
den — Fatteh-ali Shah’s marble slide, or 
shute. 

Passing along a sloping, arched vault 
beneath a roof of massive marble, we find 
ourselves in a small, subterranean court, 
through which a stream of pure spring 
water is flowing along a white marble 
channel, and where the atmosphere must 
be refreshingly cool even in the middle of 
summer. In the center of the little court 


is a round tank about four feet deep, also 
of white marble, which can be filled at 
pleasure with water, clear as crystal, from 
the running stream. Leading from an upper 
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chamber, and overlapping the tank, is a 
smooth-worn marble slide or shute, about 
twenty feet long and four broad, which is 
pitched at an angle that makes it impera- 
tive upon any one trusting theméelves to 
attempt the descent, to slide helplessly into 
the tank. Here, on 
summer afternoons, 
with the chastened 
daylight peeping 
through a stained- 
glass window in the 
. roof, and carpeting 
) the white marble 
floor with rainbow 
hues, with the only 
}', entrance to the cool 
/,. and massive marble 
~ court, guarded by 
armed retainers, 
f who, whilst guard- 
ing it from intru- 
sion, were conscious 
* of guarding their 
own precious lives, 
{\\. Fatteh-ali Shah was 
‘. wont to beguile the 
’ hours away by mak- 
ing merry with the 
bewitching nymphs 
of his anderoon, 
#.transforming them 
for the nonce into 
== naiads. 
== There are no 
-<s= nymphs nor naiads 
“Sa, here now, nothing 
< but the smoothly- 
“worn marble shute 
to tell the tale of 
the merry past ; but 
we obtain a realistic 
idea of their sport- 
ive games by taking the bull-dogs to the 
upper chamber, and giving them a start 
down the slide. As they clutched and 
clawed, and looked scared, and appealed 
mutely for assistance, only to slide gra- 
dually down, down, down, and fall with 
a splash into the tank at last, we had 
only to imagine the bull-dogs trans- 
formed into Fatteh-ali Shah’s naiads, to 
learn something of the truth of cur- 
rent stories. After we had slid the dogs 
down a few times, and they began to 
realize that they were not sliding hope- 
lessly down to destruction, they enjoyed 
the sport as much as we did, or as much 
as the naiads perhaps did a hundred 
years ago. 
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That portion of the Teheran bazaar im- 
mediately behind the Shah’s winter palace, 
is visited almost daily by Europeans, and 
their presence excites little comment or at- 
tention from the natives; but I had fre- 
quently heard the remark that a Ferenghi 
couldn’t walk through the southern, or 
more exclusive native quarter, without be- 
ing insulted. Determined to investigate, 
I sallied forth one afternoon alone, en- 
tering the bazaar on the east side of the 
palace wall, where I had entered it a dozen 
times before. 

The streets outside are sloppy with 
melting snow, and the roofed passages of 
the bazaar, being dry under-foot, are 
crowded with people to an unusual extent ; 
albeit they are pretty well crowded at any 
time. Most of the dervishes in the city 
have been driven by the inclemency of 
the weather, to seek shelter in the bazaar; 
these, added to the no small number who 
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and muttering “ huk yah huk !” each in his 
own peculiar way. 

The mollahs, with their flowing robes, 
and huge white turbans, likewise form no 
inconsiderable proportion of the moving 
throng; they are, almost without excep- 
tion, scrupulously neat and clean in ap- 
pearance, and their priestly costume and 
Pharisaical deportment gives them a cer- 
tain air of stateliness. They wear the placid 
expression of men so utterly puffed up with 
the notion of their own sanctity, that their 
self-consciousness verily seems to shine 
through their skins, and to impart to them 
a sleek, oily appearance. One finds him- 
self involuntarily speculating on how they 
all manage to make a living ; the mollah 
“toils not, neither does he spin,” and almost 
every other person one meets is a modlah. 

The bazaar is a common thoroughfare for 
anything and everything that can make its 
way through. Donkey-riders, horsemen, 
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THE OLD POMEGRANATE VENDER INTERESTS HIMSELF IN ME. 


make the place their foraging ground, ren- 
der them a greater nuisance than ever. 
They are encountered in such numbers, that 
no matter which way I turn, I am confronted 
by a rag-bedecked mendicant, with a wild, 
haggard countenance and grotesque cos- 
tume, thrusting out his gourd alms-receiver, 


and long strings of camels and _ pack- 
mules add their disturbing influence to 
the general confusion ; and although hun- 
dreds of stalls are heaped up with every 
merchantable thing in the city, scores of 
donkeys laden with similar products are 
meandering about among the crowd, the 
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venders shouting their wares with lusty 
lungs. In many places the din is quite 
deafening, and the odors anything but 
agreeable to European nostrils; but the 
natives are not over fastidious. The 
steam issuing from the cook-shops, from 
coppers of soup, f7//au and sheeps’-trotters, 
and the less objectionable odors from 
places where busy men are roasting bazaar- 
kabobs for hungry customers all day long, 
mingle with the aromatic contributions 
from the spice and tobacco shops wedged 
in between them. ‘The sleek-looking spice 
merchant, squatting contentedly beside a 
pan of glowing embers, smoking kalian 
after Aa/ian in dreamy contemplation of his 
assistant waiting on customers, and also 
occasionally waiting on him to the extent 
of replenishing the fire on the £a/iaz, is un- 
doubtedly the happiest of mortals. With a 
kabobs-shop on one hand, a sheeps’-trotter- 
shop on the other, and a bakery and a fruit- 
stand opposite, he indulges in tid-bits from 
either when he is hungry. With nothing to 
do but smoke 4a/ians amid the fragrant 
aromas of his own spices, and keep a dreamy 
eye on what passes on around him, his Per- 
sian notion of a desirable life causes him 
to regard himself as blest beyond compari- 
son with those whose avocations necessitate 
physical exertion. All the shops are open 
front places, like small fruit and cigar stands 
in an American city, the goods being ar- 
rayed on boards or shelving, sloping down 
to the front, or otherwise exposed to the 
best advantage, according to the nature of 
the wares ; the shops have no windows, but 
are protected at night by wooden shutters. 

The piping notes of the flute, or the 
sing-song voice of the troubadour or story- 
teller is heard behind the screened entrance 
of the ¢chai-khans, and now and then one 
happens across groups of angry men quar- 
reling violently over some trifling difference 
in a bargain ; noise and confusion every- 
where reign supreme. Here the road is 
blocked up by a crowd of idlers watching a 
trio of /utis, or buffoons, jerking a eareless 
and indifferent-looking baboon about with 
a chain to make him dance; and a little 
farther along is another crowd surveying 
some more /utis with a small brown bear. 
Both the baboon and the bear look better 
fed than their owners, the contributions 
of the onlookers consisting chiefly of eat- 
ables, bestowed upon the animals for the 
purpose of seeing them feed. 

Half a mile, or thereabouts, from the 
entrance, an inferior quarter of the bazaar 
is reached ; the crowds are less dense, the 


noise is not near so deafening, and the 
character of the shops undergoes a change 
for the worse. A good many of the shops 
are untenanted, and a good many others 
are occupied by artisans manufacturing the 
ruder articles of commerce, such as horse- 
shoes, pack-saddles, and the trappings of 
camels. Such articles as kalians, chebouks 
and other pipes, getvehs, slippers and 
leather shoes, hats, jewelry, etc., are gener- 
ally manufactured on the premises in the 
better portions of the bazaar, where they 
are sold. Perched in among the rude cells 
of industry are cook-shops and tea-drink- 
ing establishments of an inferior grade ; and 
the occupants of these places eye me curi- 
ously, and call each other’s attention to the 
unusual circumstance of a Herenghi passing 
through their quarter. After half a mile of 
this, my progress is abruptly terminated 
by a high mud wall, with a narrow passage 
leading to the right. I am now at the 
southern extremity of the bazaar, and turn 
to retrace my footsteps. 

So far | have encountered no particular 
disposition to insult anybody ; only a little 
additional rudeness and simple inquisitive- 
ness, such as might very naturally have 
been expected. But ere I have retraced 
my way three hundred. yards, I meet 
a couple of rowdyish young men of the 
charvadar class: no sooner have I passed 
them than one of them wantonly delivers 
himself of the promised insult—a peculiar 
noise with the mouth ; they then both start 
off at a run as though expecting to be pur- 
sued and punished. As I turn partially 
round to look, an old pomegranate vender 
stops his donkey, and with a broad grin 
of amusement motions for me to give chase. 
When nearing the more respectable quar- 
ter again, I stroll up one of the numerous 
ramifications leading toward what looks 
like a particularly rough and dingy quarter. 
Before going many steps I am halted by a 
friendly-faced sugar merchant, with “Sahib” 
and sundry significant shakes of the head, 
signifying, if he were me, he wouldn’t go up 
there. And thus it is in Teheran bazaars; 
where a Ferenghi will get insulted once, he 
will find a dozen ready to interpose with 
friendly officiousness between him and 
anything likely to lead to unpleasant conse- 
quences. On the whole, a European fares 
better than a Persian in his national cos- 
tume would in an Occidental city, in spite 
of the difference between our excellent po- 
lice regulations and next to no regulations 
at all; he fares better than a Chinaman 
does in New York. 
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The Teheran bazaar, though nothing to 
compare to the world-famous bazaar at 
Stamboul, is wonderfully extensive. I was 
under the impression that I had been pretty 
much all through it at different times ; but 
a few days after my visit to the “slummy’”’ 
quarter, I followed a party of corpse-bear- 
ers down a passage-way hitherto unex- 
plored, to try and be present at a Persian 
funeral, and they led the way past at least 
a mile of shops I had never yet seen. I 
followed the corpse-bearers through the 
dark passages and narrow alley-ways of the 
poorer native quarter, and in spite of the 
lowering brows of the followers, penetrated 
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discordant blasts from ancient Persian 
trumpets, and belaboring hemispherical 
kettle-drums. These musicians are dressed 
in fantastic scarlet uniforms, not unlike 
the costume of a fifteenth century jester, 
and every evening at sundown they repair 
to these da/a-khanas, and for the space of 
an hour dispense the most unearthly music 
imaginable. The trumpets are sounding- 
tubes of brass about five feet long, which 
respond to the efforts of a strong-winded 
person, with a diabolical basso-profundo 
shriek that puts a Newfoundland fog-horn 
entirely in the shade. When a dozen of 
these instruments are in full blast, without 
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even into the house where they wash the 
corpses before burial ; but here the officiat- 
ing mollahs scowled with such unmistaka- 
ble displeasure, and refused to proceed in 
my presence, so that I was forced to beat a 
retreat. The poorer native quarter of Te- 
heran is a shapeless jumble of mud dwell- 
ings, and ruins of the same ; the streets are 
narrow passages describing all manner of 
crooks and angles in and out among them. 

As I emerge from the vaulted bazaar the 
sun is almost setting, and the musicians in 
the dala-khanas of the palace gates are 
ushering in the close of another day with 


any attempt at harmony, it seems to shed a 
depressing shadow of barbarism over the 
whole city. This sunset music is, I think, 
a relic of old times, and it jars on the nerves 
like the despairing howl of ancient Persia, 
protesting against the innovation from the 
pomp and din and glamour of her old pa- 
gan glories, to the present miserable era 
of mollah rule and feeble dependence for 
national existence on the forbearance or 
jealousy of other nations. Beneath the 
musicians’ gate, and I emerge into a small 
square which is half taken up by a square 
tank of water; near the tank is a large 
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bronze cannon. It is a huge, unwieldy 
piece, and a muzzle-loader, utterly useless 
to such people as the Persians, except for 
ornament, or perhaps to help impress the 
masses with an idea of the Shah’s unap- 
proachable greatness. 

It is the special hour of prayer, and in 
every direction may be observed men, 
halting in whatever they may be doing, 
and kneeling down on some outer garment 
taken off for the purpose, repeatedly touch 
their foreheads to the ground, bending in 
the direction of Mecca. Passing beneath 
the second musicians’ gate, I reach the ar- 
tillery square just in time to see a company 
of army buglers formed in line at one end, 
and a company of musketeers at the other. 
As these more modern trumpeters proceed 
to toot, the company of musketeers oppo- 
site present arms, and then the music of the 
new buglers, and the hoarse, fog-horn-like 
blasts of the fantastic tooters on the da/a- 
khanas dies away together in a concerted 
effort that would do credit to a troop of 
wild elephants. 

When the noisy trumpeting ceases, the 
ordinary noises round about seem like sol- 
emn silence in comparison, and above this 
comparative silence can be heard the voices 
of men here and there over the city, calling 
out “ Al-lah-il-All-ah ; Ali Ak-bar!” (God 
is greatest ; there is no god but one God! 
etc.) with stentorian voices. The men are 
perched on the roofs of the mosques, and 
on noblemen’s walls and houses ; the Shah 
has astrong-voiced “caller” that can be 
heard above all the others. 

The sun has just set ; I can see the snowy 
cone of Mount Demavend, peeping as it 
were over the high barrack walls; it has 
just taken on a distinctive roseate tint, as 
it oftentimes does at sunset; the reason 
whereof becomes at once apparent upon 
turning toward the west, for the whole west- 
ern sky is aglow with a gorgeous sunset—a 
sunset that paints the horizon a blood-red, 
and spreads a warm, rich glow over half 
the heavens. 

The moon will be full to-night, and a far 
lovelier picture even than the glorious sun- 
set and the rose-tinted mountain, awaits 
anyone curious enough to come out-doors 
and look. The Persian moonlight seems 
capable of surrounding the most common- 
place objects with a halo of beauty, and of 
blending things that are nothing in them- 
selves, into scenes of such transcendental 
loveliness that the mere casual contem- 
plation of them sends a thrill of pleasure 
coursing through the system. There is no 
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city of the same size (180,000) in America, 
but can boast of buildings infinitely supe- 
rior to anything in Teheran; what trees 
there are in and about the city are nothing 
compared to what we are used to having 
about us; and although the gates with 
their short minars and their gaudy facings 
are certainly unique, they sufier greatly 
from a close investigation. Nevertheless, 
persons happening for the first time in the 
vicinity of one of these gates on a calm 
moonlight night, and perchance descrying 
“fair luna” through one of the arches or be- 
tween the minars, will most likely find them- 
selves transfixed with astonishment at the 
marvelous beauty of the scene presented. 
By repairing to the artillery square, or to 
the short street between the square and the 
palace front, on a moonlight night, one can 
experience a new sense of nature’s loveli- 
ness : the soft, chastening light of the Per- 
sian moon converts the gaudy gates, the 
dead mud walls, the spraggling trees and 
the background of snowy mountains nine 
miles away, into a picture that will photo- 
graph itself on one’s memory forever. 

On the way home I meet one of the lady 
missionaries —which reminds me that I 
ought to mention something about the 
peculiar position of a Feregnhi lady in 
these Mohammedan countries, where it is 
considered highly improper for a woman 
to expose her face in public. The Persian 
lady on the streets is enveloped in a shroud- 
like garment that transforms her into a 
shapeless and ungraceful-looking bundle 
of dark-blue cotton stuff. This garment 
covers head and everything except the face; 
over the face is worn a white veil of ordi- 
nary sheeting, and opposite the eyes is in- 
serted an oblong peep-hole of open needle- 
work, resembling a piece of perforated 
card-board. Not even a glimpse of the 
eye is visible, unless the lady happens to be 
handsome and coquettishly inclined ; she 
will then manage to grant you a momen- 
tary peep at her face ; but a wise and dis- 
creet Persian lady wouldn’t let you see her 
face on the street — no, not for worlds and 
worlds! 

The European lady with her uncovered 
face is a conundrum and an object of in- 
tense curiosity, even in Teheran at the pres- 
ent day ; and in provincial cities, the wife 
of the lone consul or telegraph employé 
finds it highly convenient to adopt the na- 
tive costume, face-covering included, when 
venturing abroad. Here, in the capital, 
the wives and daughters of foreign minis- 
ters, European officers and _ telegraphists, 
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have made uncovered female faces tolera- 
bly familiar to the natives ; but they can- 
not quite understand but that there is 
something highly indecorous about it, and 
the more unenlightened Persians doubt- 
less regard them as quite bold and forward 
creatures. Armenian women conceal their 
faces almost as completely as do the Per- 
sian, when they walk abroad ; by so doing 
they avoid unpleasant criticism, and the 
rude, inquisitive gaze of the Persian men. 
Although the Persian readily recognizes 
the fact that a Said’s wife or sister must 
be a superior person to an Armenian female, 
she is as much an object of interest to him 
when she appears with her face uncovered 
on the street, as his own wives in their 
highly sensational indoor costumes would 
be to some of us. In order to establish 
herself in the estimation of the average 
Persian, as all that a woman ought to be, 
the European lady would have to conceal 
her face and cover her shapely, tight-fit- 
ting dress with an inelegant, loose man- 
tle, whenever she ventured outside her own 
doors. 

With something of a penchant for under- 
taking things never before accomplished, 
I proposed one morning to take a walk 
around the ramparts that encompass the 
Persian capital. The question arose as to 
the distance. Ali Akbar, the head /farrash, 
said it was six fars-akhs (about twenty-four 
miles); Meshedi Abdul said it was more. 
From the well-known Persian character- 
istic of exaggerating things, we concluded 
from this that perhaps it might be fifteen 
miles ; and on this basis Mr. Meyrick, of the 
Indo-European Telegraph staff, agreed to 
bear me company. ‘The ramparts consist 
of the earth excavated from a ditch some 
forty feet wide by twenty deep, banked up 
on the inner side of the ditch ; and on top 
of this bank it is our purpose to encom- 
pass the city. 

Eight o’clock on the appointed morning 
finds us on the ramparts at the Gulaek 
Gate, on the north side of the city. A cold 
breeze is blowing off the snowy mountains 
to the north-east, and we decide to com- 
mence our novel walk toward the west. 
Following the zigzag configuration of the 
ramparts, we find it at first somewhat rough 
and stony to the feet; on our right we look 
down into the broad ditch, and beyond, 
over the sloping plain, our eyes follow the 
long, even rows of Xanaat mounds stretch- 
ing away to the rolling foot-hills ; towering 
skyward in the background, but eight miles 
away, are the snowy masses of the Elburz 
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Range. Forty miles away, at our back, the 
conical peak of Demavend peeps, white, 
spectral, and cold, above a bank of snow- 
clouds that are piled motionless against its 
giant sides, as though walling it completely 
off from the lower world. On our left lies 
the city, a curious conglomeration of dead 
mud-walls, flat-roofed houses, and poplar- 
peopled gardens. A thin haze of smoke 
hovers immediately above the streets, 
through which are visible the minarets and 
domes of the mosques, the square, illumined 
towers of the Shah’s anderoon, the mon- 
ster skeleton dome of the canvas theatre, 
beneath which the Shah gives once a year 
the royal éazzia (representation of the 
tragedy of “ Hussein and Hass-an’’), and 
the tall chimney of the arsenal, from which 
a column of black smoke is issuing. Away 
in the distance, far beyond the confines of 
the city, to the southward, glittering like a 
mirror in the morning sun, is seen the dome 
of the great mosque at Shahabdullahzeen, 
said to be roofed with plates of pure gold! 
As we pass by we can see inside the 
walls of the English Legation grounds ; a 
magnificent garden of shady avenues, as- 
phalt walks, and dark green banks of 
English ivy that trail over the ground and 
climb half way up the trunks of the trees. 
A square-turreted clock-tower and a build- 
ing that resembles some old ancestral 
manor, imparts to “the finest piece of 
property of Teheran” a home-like appear- 
ance: the representative of Her Majesty’s 
Government, separated from the outer 
world by a twenty-foot brick wall, might 
well imagine himself within an hour’s ride 
of London. ? 
Beyond the third gate, the character of 
the soil changes from the stone-strewn 
gravel of the northern side, to red stone- 
less earth, and both inside and outside 
the ramparts fields of winter wheat and 
hardy vegetables form a refreshing relief 
from the barren character of the surface 
generally. The Ispahan gate, on the 
southern side, appears the busiest and 
most important entrance to the city; by 
this gate enter the caravans from Bushire, 
bringing English goods, from Bagdad, 
Ispahan, Yezd, and all the cities of the 
southern provinces. Numbers of caravans 
are camped in the vicinity of the gate, com- 
pleting their arrangements for entering the 
city or departing for some distant commer- 
cial center; many of the waiting cameis 
are kneeling beneath their heavy loads and 
quietly feeding. ‘They are kneeling in 
small, compact circles, a dozen camels in a 
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circle, with their heads facing inward. In 
the center is placed a pile of chopped 
straw ; as each camel ducks his head and 
takes a mouthful, and then elevates his 
head again, whilst munching it with great 
gusto, wearing meanwhile an expression of 
intense satisfaction mingled with timidity, 
as though he thinks the enjoyment too 
good to last long, they all look as cozy and 
fussy as a gathering of Puritanical grand- 
dames drinking tea and gossiping over the 
latest news. Within a mile of the Ispahan 
gate are two other gates, and between them 
is an area devoted entirely to the brick- 
making industry. Here, among the clay- 
pits and abandoned kilns, we obtain a mo- 
mentary glimpse of a jackal, drinking from 
a ditch ; he slinks off out of sight among 
the caves and ruins, as though conscious 
of acting an ungenerous part in seeking his 
living in a city already full of gaunt, half- 
starved pariah dogs, who pass their lives 
in wandering listlessly and hungrily about 
for stray morsels of offal. Several of these 
pariah dogs have been so unfortunate as to 
get down into the rampart ditch ; we can 
see the places where they have repeatedly 
made frantic rushes for liberty up the 
almost perpendicular escarp, only to fall 
helplessly back to the bottom of their roof- 
less dungeon, where they will gradually 
starve to death. The natives down in this 
part of the city greet us with curious looks ; 
they are wondering at the sight of two 
Ferenghis promenading the ramparts, far 
away from the European quarter; we can 
hear them making remarks to that effect, 
and calling each other’s attention. The 
sun gets warm, although it is January, as 
we pass the Doshan Tepe and the Meshed 
gates ; remarking as we go past that the 
Shah’s summer palace on the hill to the 
east compares favorably in whiteness with 
the snow on the neighboring mountains. 
As we again reach the Gulaek gate and 
descend from the ramparts at the place we 
started, the clock in the English Legation 
tower strikes twelve. 

“ How many miles do you call it?” asks 
my companion. 

“Just about twelve miles,” I reply ; 
“what do you make it ?” 

“That’s about it,” he agrees; “twelve 
miles round, and eleven gates. We have 
walked or climbed over the archway of 
eight of the gates; and at the other three 
we had to climb off the ramparts and on 
again.” 

As far as can be learned, this is the first 
time any Ferenghi has walked clean around 


the ramparts of Teheran. It is nothing 
worth boasting about ; only a little tramp 
of a dozen miles, and there is little of any- 
thing new to be seen. All around the out- 
side is the level plain, verdureless, except 
an occasional cultivated field, and the 
orchards of the tributary villages scattered 
here and there. 

In certain quarters of Teheran one hap- 
pens across a few remaining families of 
guebres, or fire-worshipers ; remnant rep- 
resentatives of the ancient Parsee religion, 
whose devotees bestowed their strange 
devotional offerings upon the fires whose 
devouring flames they constantly fed, and 
never allowed to be extinguished. These 
people are interesting as having kept 
their heads above the overwhelming flood 
of Mohammedanism that swept over their 
country, and clung to their ancient belief 
through thick and thin—or, at all events, 
to have steadfastly refused to embrace any 
other. No visible evidence of their reli- 
gion remains in Persia at the present day, 
except their “towers of silence’ and the 
ruins of their old fire-temples. These lat- 
ter were built chiefly of soft adobe bricks, 
and after the lapse of centuries, are nothing 
more than shapeless reminders of the past. 
A few miles south-east of Teheran, in a 
desolate, unfrequented spot, is the guebre 
“tower of silence,” where they dispose of 
their dead. On top of the tower is a kind 
of balcony with an open grated floor ; on 
this the naked corpses are placed until the 
carrion crows and the vultures pick the 
skeleton perfectly clean ; the dry bones are 
then cast into a common receptacle in the 
tower. The gwebre communities of Persia 
are too impecunious or too indifferent to 
keep up the ever-burning fires nowadays; 
the fires of Zoroaster, which in olden and 
more prosperous times were fed with fuel 
night and day, are now extinguished for- 
ever, and the scattering survivors of this 
ancient form of worship form a unique 
item in the sum total of the population of 
Persia. 

The headquarters—if they can be said 
to have any headquarters—of the Persian 
guebres are at Yezd,a city that is but little 
known to Europeans, and which is all but 
isolated from the remainder of the country 
by the great central desert. One great 
result of this geographical isolation is to 
be observed to-day, in the fact that the 
guebres of Yezd held their own against the 
unsparing sword of Islam better than they 
did in more accessible quarters; conse- 
quently they are found in greater numbers 
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there now than in other Persian cities. 
Curiously enough, the chief occupation— 
one might say the sole occupation—of the 
guebres throughout Persia, is taking care 
of the suburban gardens and premises of 
wealthy people. For this purpose guebre 
families are in such demand, that if they 
were sufficiently numerous to go around, 
there would be scarcely a piece of valuable 
garden property in all Persia without a 
family of guebres in charge of it. They are 
far more honest and trustworthy than the 
Persians, who, as Shihite Mohammedans, 
consider themselves the holiest people on 
earth; or the Armenians, who hug the flat- 
tering unction of being Christians and not 
Mohammedans to their souls, and expect 
all christendom to regard them benignly 
on that account. It is doubtless owing to 
this invaluable trait of their character, that 
the guebres have naturally drifted to their 
level of guardians over the private property 
of their wealthy neighbors. 

The costume of the gwebre female con- 
sists of Turkish trousers with very loose, 
baggy legs, the material of which is usually 
calico print, and a mantle of similar mate- 
rial is wrapped about the head and body. 
Unlike her Mohammedan neighbor, she 
makes no pretense of concealing her fea- 
tures ; her face is usually a picture of pleas- 
antness and good-nature rather than strik- 
ingly handsome or passively beautiful, as is 
the face of the Persian or Armenian belle. 
The costume of the men differs but little 
from the ordinary costume of the lower- 
class Persians. Like all the people in these 
Mohammedan countries, who realize the 
weakness of their position as a small body 
among a fanatical population, the Tehe- 
ran guebres have long been accustomed 
to consider themselves as under the pro- 
tecting shadow of the English Legation ; 
whenever they meet a “sahzh” on the 
street they seem to expect a nod of recog- 
nition. 

Among the people who awaken special 
interest in Europeans here, may be men- 
tioned Ayoob Khan, the ex-Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan and his little retinue of attend- 
ants, who may be seen on the streets almost 
any day. Ayoob Khan is in exile here at 
Teheran in accordance with some mutual 
arrangement between the English and Per- 
sian governments. On almost any after- 
noon about four o’clock, he may be met 
with riding a fine, large chestnut stallion, 
accompanied by another Afghan on an 
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iron gray. I have never seen them riding 
faster than a walk, and they are almost 
always accompanied by four foot-runners, 
also Afghans, two of whom walk behind 
their chieftain and two before. These 
runners carry stout staves with which to 
warn off mendicants, and with a view to 
making it uncomfortable for any irrepres- 
sible Persian rowdy who should offer any 
insults. Both Ayoob Khan and his attend- 
ants retain their national costume, the main 
distinguishing features being a huge turban 
with about two feet of the broad band left 
dangling down behind ; besides this, they 
wear white cotton pantalettes even in mid- 
winter. Thev wear European shoes and 
overcoats, as though they had profited by 
their intercourse with Anglo-Indians to the 
extent of at least shoes and coat. The 
foot-runners have their legs below the 
knee bound tightly with strips of dark felt. 
Judging from outward appearances, Ayoob 
Khan wears his exile lightly, for his rotund 
countenance looks pleasant always, and I 
have never yet met him when he was not 
chatting gayly with his companion. Small 
parties of Afghans and Beloochees turn 
up occasionally in Teheran ; but with the 
solitary exception of Ayoob Khan, I have 
never seen a smile on an Afghan or Belooch 
face, which is, one would think, a pretty 
fair index of their general character as a 
people. When I happened across any of 
them whilst riding the bicycle, they have 
stopped to stare ; but it was with the stolid 
gaze of uncivilization—the stolid gaze of 
the untutored Indian of the West. 

Of the interesting scenes and characters 
to be seen every day on the streets of Te- 
heran, their name is legion. The peregrin- 
ating ¢chai venders, who, with their little 
cabinet of tea and sugar in one hand, and 
samovar with live charcoals in the other, 
wander about the city picking up stray 
customers, for whom they are prepared to 
make a glass of hot tea at one minute’s 
notice. ‘The scores of weird-looking men- 
dicants and dervishes with their highly 
fantastic costumes, assailing you with “huk, 
yah huk!” the barbers shaving the heads 
of their customers on the public streets— 
shaving their pates clean, save a little tuft 
to enable Mohammed to pull them up to 
Paradise ; and many others whose descrip- 
tion and enumeration scarcely come within 
the compass of this narrative in its present 
form, but which may properly be incorpo- 
rated in a future publication. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE SURPRISE.’ 


(Being the Diary of a Trip Around the World by a College Boy.) 


X. 


April 19, 1876. — Was taken to visit the 
Yokohama Roman Catholic mission to-day 
by two devoted disciples of that church. 
It is only four years ago that notices 
were up in the public places forbidding 
anyone from practising the abominations 
of the hated Christians, and now IT am 
visiting this Christian mission as one of 
the sights of the place. 

The building is barrack-like in its sim- 
plicity, with stuccoed walls. The reception 
room into which we were ushered is in 
keeping with the severity of the exterior, 
its only adornment being a few pictures of 
sacred subjects. 

The mother superior, a gaunt, hollow- 
eyed, tall lady, soon entered, accompanied 
by a younger sister, of pleasing manners 
and fresh complexion. The elderly party 
had too much of the professional prosely- 
tizer about her to impress me favorably ; 
but Sister Gregory took my soul’s cure in 
hand, in a manner most agreeable. 

Sister Gregory showed me what she 
called a splinter of the true cross, told me 
that its presence was the source of blessing, 
and that I must kiss it. I answered that I 
took no stock in any such feeling—but she 
insisted that it would do me good, and that 
for her sake I should kiss the timber. Of 
course there was no answer to this, so I 
kissed the alleged piece of the cross, and 
not only that, but a lot of bones of alleged 
Japanese martyrs said to have died for the 
faith some 300 years ago. 

Sister Gregory would convert anyone, if 
she could have him long enough to herself. 
The lady superior might, however, object 
to any such arrangement. 

In one corner of the room I noticed a 
gaudy wax doll, intended to represent our 
Saviour in his youth. It no doubt appeals 
strongly to the imagination of some of the 
natives. 

She told me that all the enlightened 
people the world over, and particularly in 
America, were going over to the Roman 
church ; that the English church was as 
good as Catholic, and that I should lose no 
time in saving my soul, before it was too 
late. 


She assured me that as soon as the 
English could secure the pardon of the 
Pope, for their horrid behavior in the past, 
they would go back in a body. “How 
stupid it is for people to try and save them- 
selves by going with heretics. There is 
only one true church, and that was handed 
over to St. Peter,-as the first Pope at 
Rome.” “But,” said I, “plenty of learned 
men say that St. Peter was never in Rome.” 
Her answer was a crusher, and left no room 
for argument. ‘Why that is nothing but 
falsehood, for St. Peter was nineteen years 
Vicar of God in Rome, and died there.” 

Then she continued. ‘See what mira- 
cles and saints and relics we have! No 
church can show so many. The Germans 
have no saints, and have never produced 
any martyrs. Could you want any better 
evidence of their hopeless spiritual condi- 
tion?” And so she went on, reviewing 
the world, and showing at every turn that 
no religious belief had any argument to 
back it save one, her own. 

We went to see the fifty little orphans 
who receive shelter here, and found them 
busy at all kinds of needlework, which is 
sold for the benefit of the sisterhood. 

April 21.— Tokio.—Left the Seyoken 
hotel at half-past seven, took a jinriksha 
and was soon at the house of a great local 
educational light, by name Mitzukuri. I 
had been invited to go with him to have 
some royal duck hunting, with the Prince 
of. Skezi, who is better known here as 
Kuroda. He is deposed at present, like 
many another grandee of the country, and 
lives in magnificent style, European at 
that. I was told that his income amounted 
to $2,000,000 a year, out of which he had, 
of course, to maintain his retinue of fight- 
ing men. His photograph is in all the 
shop-windows, along with those of the 
principal rulers, and I judge, therefore, that 
he must be a pretty important man, aside 
from what I am told. 

After a long sinriksha ride with Mitzukuri 
over no end of quaint bridges, through 
narrow and crowded thoroughfares, where 
I expected every minute to see some one 
run over, we drove up to the hunting lodge 


1 This Diary was commenced in May, 1886. 
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of the prince. This lodge stands in a 
charming park of such dimensions that I 
could not know but that we were far in the 
country, instead of in the heart of a crowded 
city. The principal room of the lodge had 
low benches running around the walls, on 
which the domestics crouched watching a 
huge kettle that hung from the middle of 
the ceiling, over a charcoal fire. Ina side 
room to which we were ushered, was a 
European table and four chairs. 

Kuroda soon made his appearance, fol- 
lowed by a Satsuma retainer, who carried a 
savage looking hawk perched on his hand. 
My conversation with Kuroda was carried 
on by means of an interpreter, and there- 
fore limited. 

Kuroda looks every inch the gentleman 
that he is, a gray-haired, stern-featured, 
courteous man of about sixty years. 

He had sent scouts out to learn the 
whereabouts of the game, and received 
their information by means of lines con- 
necting from the lodge to different stations 
in the park. The savage hawk rested upon 
the buckskin-covered hand of his keeper 
without any hood, but I was told that he 
would behave himself, and not make a shot 
at my eyes, under any circumstances. 

The signal came from the scouts, and off 
we went. The keeper led with his hawk, 
and then followed in single file Kuroda, 
Mitzukuri, myself, and an attendant, who 
carried a huge net. Kuroda and Mitzukuri 
both carried implements akin to crabbing 
nets, whose use I learned subsequently. 
We reached a beautiful little lake sur- 
rounded by a dense grove of willow and 
bamboo. Quaint dwarf trees, cascades 
and grottoes, were seen here and there. 
At different points were little inlets from 
the lake that twisted in such a way, that 
any birds that went to the end of any 
of them, could not be seen from the 
main sheet of water. Each of these sinu- 
ous bays was so densely closed in by 
shrubbery, that we were able to approach 
the extremities without running the risk 
of frightening any ducks, that might at 
the time be feeding there. To make our 
approach doubly secure, a little sentry-box 
had been placed at the extremities of each 
of these little inlets, with no opening to- 
ward the water save a little slit, through 
which the water might be commanded 
without alarming the game. 

The object, it seemed, was to decoy 
ducks into the pocket by means of food 
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placed there, and then, when they were 
well out of sight of their friends, to put 
the hawk at them, and make a bag with- 
out scaring the whole flock. 

We each took a peep through the orifice, 
and each in turn admired a beautiful man- 
darin duck, feeding away in unconscious 





A NATIVE SKETCH. 


proximity to his assassins. We crept around 
until we had placed ourselves between 
him and the lake. A servant then started 
him; he flew up and headed away from 
us—that is, away from the pond. Kuroda 
and Mitzukuri make passes at him with 
their nets, but miss. Off he goes, appar- 
ently for good, when whizz! the hawk is 
let slip and gives chase. One rise, one 
poise, one swoop—that is all. The poor 
fellow is caught by the hawk’s sharp beak 
right at the root of his wing, and borne to 
the ground as though a mass of lead. The 
hawk behaves like a well-trained beast; 
holds his prey without mutilating it until 
relieved by the keeper. He then gets a 
bit of the flesh as his reward; the reel 
of silk is wound up once more, the hawk 
takes his place on the buckskin protector 
of his keeper, and we go for another try.’ 

This time Kuroda bags one with his net, 
presents it to me with appropriate native 
preface, and we stroll to the main house 
for refreshments. 

Here is a three-storied European palace, 
in the midst of the Tycoon’s capital. Mas- 
terpieces of French art adorn the walls, 
while the furniture appears to have come 
all from the capital of France. He took 
particular pleasure in showing me a collec- 
tion of modern small arms he was making, 
and showed high admiration at my ability 
to handle them with ease. 


1 Hawking is spoken of as a popular pastime in Japan, as far back at least as 600 years before Christ, according to 
Colonel Radcliffe, the author of ‘* Falconidae in India.” 
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He took me over his garden and showed 
me how superior to the gardens of the rest 
of the world were those of his country. I 
saw hanging-gardens by the dozen. He 
had one representing a full-rigged junk— 
sails, rudder and all—made by growing 
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by throwing a wad of chewed-up paper at 
his image. If the paper wad stuck fast, 
well and good. If, however, it fell, the 
omen was bad indeed. ‘There were no end 
of other gods there; but with two wild 
ducks under my arm, | had little relish for 


APPROACH TO THE TEMPLE OF ASAKUSA, 


plants trained with most unaccountable 
skill. He showed me a cherry-tree graft- 
ed on to a pine-stump, and other marvels 
that my ignorance of botany kept me from 
appreciating. He has been experiment- 
ing in American plants, and feels proud 
of the results achieved. He had a zoologi- 
cal collection on his place, as well as -his 
hunting preserves. By the way, he said that 
he had sometimes as many as 4,000 wild 
ducks on his lake at one time. Returning 
to his house, he showed me a life-sized 
hawk cut out of stone, every feather and 
subdivision of feather chiseled with pain- 
ful accuracy. It seemed to me as fine a 
sample of work as could be done by our 
most skilled engravers. He showed me 
the first portrait of Washington I had seen 
in Japan. 

On the way home from our sporty fore- 
noon we stopped ata famous temple to see 
a famous god who took especial care of 
sportsmen, guided their aim when alive, and 
their souls when dead. Each worshiper 
was expected to test his favor with the god 


any other, particularly as those ducks were 
presented to me by so eminent a sports- 
man as Prince Kuroda‘ 

En route we passed the spot where, in 
1860, the Japanese regent was murdered 
by a band of patriots; the five reasons 
which they gave for the act are character- 
istic of the country. One of them reads as 
follows : 

“The regent had been frightened by the 
empty threats of the foreign barbarians 
into concluding treaties with them.” The 
United States were therefore indirectly the 
cause of this man’s death, for these trea- 
ties were forced upon the Japanese by our 
armed forces, under Commodore Perry. 

I stopped at the Ministerium for Kusaka, 
but on attempting to enter the courtyard, 
was peremptorily stopped by the sentry, 
to whom I gave my card. Kusaka subse- 
quently told me that “ bad men” sometimes 
forced their way in and cut people to pieces 
before the guard could be summoned. 

Kusaka soon made his appearance, look- 
ing more stern than I had ever seen him 
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before. The guard saluted him with mili- 
tary honors, which he acknowledged by 
raising his hat. We walked off together, 
and as soon as he was around the corner 
his features relaxed, and we commenced an 
agreeable chat. The feeling against for- 
eigners is so strong that I fancy all people 
in official station deem it good policy to 
show as little partiality for themas possible. 

Passing the department of justice we 
stopped to leave cards on one of the min- 
isters of the judicial department, who was 
absent. We saw, however, one of the 
supreme court judges, who spoke German 
fluently, having spent three years in Ber- 
lin. He gave me to understand that, 
though they had not trial by jury, yet on 
the whole their methods of trial differed 
but slightly from ours. 

But all this while the two princely ducks 
were dangling from my shoulders! so we 
hurried away as soon as possible, took a 
luxurious “house-boat,” and started away 
under bridges past quaint storehouses, un- 
til we came to the outskirts of the town, 
and the beautiful resort called Mukojima. 





IN THE PARK OF ASAKUSA. 


We stopped at a tea-house, where, with 
much scraping and expression of welcome, 
we were shown to a chamber opening on 
to a balcony. Soon graceful tea-girls came 
flitting in and out busy with preparation 
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for our meal. We handed over our two 
ducks, which they cleaned and picked out- 
side, but cut up and cooked in our pres- 
ence. Most of the pleasure of my meals 
was to watch the graceful movements of 
the girls as they prattled with one another 
and asked if you liked this, that, or the 
other. They have most ladylike manners, 
and without understanding what they say, 
I listen to them with never-ending pleasure. 

Toward the end of the meal some jug- 
glers sent up to know whether it was our 
pleasure that they perform. We sent down 
an assent, whereupon a hideous succession 
of sounds commenced, produced by three 
native musicians, who in this way under- 
took to encourage a fourth native to go 
through a series of jugglery truly wonder- 
ful to me, but to Kusaka a very common- 
place affair. ‘The instruments were a brass 
gong, a shrill flute, and a drum. 

Among the many clever things done by 
these strolling players was this: holding 
between his teeth a short bamboo strip, 
the leader balanced on this a long one per- 
pendicularly. After holding it there some 
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seconds, he took a large bowl of 
water, gave it a toss and a twist at 
the same time, and landed it on the 
end of his perpendicular stick. The 
circular motion sent the water scat- 
tering all about him, but leaving his 
person quite dry. The effect was 
brilliant, for he appeared to stand in 
a huge cataract, against which the 
sun played with lively effect. 
When he had finished this performance 
for our benefit, he performed a simpler 
one for the “ groundlings.” This consisted 
in filling his mouth with the water that re- 
mained, and spitting it freely into the face 
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of one of his companions. ‘This appeared 
to be a very clever bit of work, for the 
audience laughed immoderately. The 
part had probably been well rehearsed 
beforehand, and of course well paid for. I 
wonder how many American actors could 
be secured, even in hard times, to take the 
part of the irrigated one. 

Tokio, April 22, — Kusaka, Yamagawa, 
and Shiba had set this day apart for the 
theater, so at nine o’clock we started out 
together from my hotel to the most famous 
one in the capital. Kusaka tells me that I 
can get a better idea of the manners of 
the country from a good play than in any 
other way, and that this particular play is 
especially good for this purpose. 

My friends were in native garb, and I 
had toso far accommodate myself to their 
ways as to purchase a pair of native stock- 
ings with cloven hoof, and then put on a 
straw sandal. We were made aware of the 
theater’s nearness by noticing an increase 
in the number of paper lanterns and gor- 
geous hangings. Kusaka took us into a 
tea-house that evidently belonged to the 
theater, for we waited here until a messen- 
ger came in to tell us that our boxes were 
in order for us. He then escorted us 
across the road, where, leaving our sandals 
at the door, we entered the theater. 

Up one flight of stairs we come to the 
box circle, and on the opening of a small 
door we find ourselves in the full blaze of 
the audience and the stage. Not a sound 
is heard except what comes from the stage. 
There is no whispering or moving about 
with noisy feet. There is not a pair of 
shoes in the whole audience of 1,500, and 
should anyone make a noise he would be 
summarily ejected by a stern sergeant-at- 
arms, who stalks about for this purpose. 

Our box, a literal box, is open at .the 
top; there are four sides to it, just high 
enough for us to look over when we are 
squatting down. The floor is covered 
with a mat, and on top of that, as special 
luxury, a red woolen blanket, evidently an 
importation. 

The great auditorium is thick with to- 
bacco smoke, through which can be seen 
the forms of waiters, in stocking feet, 
moving from box to box, balancing them- 
selves skillfully on top of the walls sepa- 
rating these boxes, and bearing refresh- 
ments to the occupants. They utter not a 
sound, move swiftly with their large trays 
of refreshment, and keep the audience 
from starving during the play, without in 
the least disturbing the performance. 


OF THE SURPRISE. 


Our play isa historic one ; the costuming 
surpasses anything I ever dreamt of in that 
line ; the acting is perfect in its way, and 
on the whole I was immensely impressed 
by it. Many of the audience cried during 
parts of the performance, but then they 
had the advantage of me in knowing what 
it was all about. Kusaka, however, told 
me the story as it went on, and | managed 
to keep a fair run of the events. 

The play is laid about 300 years ago, and 
the hero, King Szzgev, is in the midst of a 
war to the last with a royal contemporary. 
A retainer comes in to inform him that his 
enemy is short of rice and also of swords, 
suggesting at the same time that now was 
the time to cut off his supplies and starve 
him into submission. Rather a judicious 
suggestion, we should say. But the Japan- 
ese king scouts the idea. 

He loudly proclaims that he is not fight- 
ing the people, but an unjust king; and 
therefore orders that large quantities of 
rice and swords be sent them with his best 
compliments. 

This idiotic bit of philanthropy is hailed 
with delight by the audience, and Kusaka 
turns to me and asks: “ Was that not 
noble?” I answered that it certainly was, 
but added that I did not think it a species 
of nobility that would win much praise 
outside of Japan. 

After this scene the whole stage revolves 
like a railway turntable. The actors go 
about in tableaux, making room for those 
of the next scene. It is a very expeditious 
way of bringing on the next scene, though 
rather comical according to our ideas of 
stage conventionalities. 

Scene II. A rural landscapé.—The prin- 
cipal indications of this condition of things 
consists in a series of clothes-lines strung 
across the stage, from which, at intervals, 
are suspended bunches of evergreen. I am 
told that this is the conventional represen- 
tation of a dense forest. —Two equally con- 
ventional crows are bobbing up and down 
from the ceiling, whence they hang by a 
silken cord. I recognize them as crows 
from the sound that is made at the time, 
and I am told that their presence indi- 
cates the hour of sunrise. Soon a gong is 
heard, which, I am told, means that it is six 
o'clock! At this signal a beautiful maiden 
appears and recites an obviously plaintive 
story. Three native banjos, called sam- 
sims, accompany her with monotonous sing- 
song movements, to which she sways her 
head and body. The historic villain next 
appears to the same rhythmic music, and 
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proceeds to offer her insulting speech. He 
has hardly got his wicked words out before 
she lets drive her little hand at him, never 
losing the rhythmic motion, whereupon he 
promptly turns a neat and premeditated 
hand-spring backward, and lands flat on his 
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connects her skiff to the main-land, and 
the obliging man-waves drag her in a series 
of jerks and thumps across the stage. 

The turntable once more revolves, and 
we have an aged warrior soliloquizing to 
the samsim accompaniment, whether he had 
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JAPANESE EDICT AGAINST CHRISTIANITY. 
(Translation.] 
The evil Christian Sect is hereby strictly prohibited, and if a person ts suspected, let it be made known to the 


authorities and a reward will be given. 


| State Seal. 


April, 1567. 


This edict was not taken down from its conspicuous position in Tokio until 1873.. The copy reproduced here was made 
for me by Mr. Hatakeyama, Vice-Minister of Education, a fellow-passenger from Yokohama to San Francisco, in May, 1876. 


The original is in the possession of Prof. E. W. Clark. 


back. 
this. 

The villain, however, soon recovers from 
his staggerer, and runs around and around 
after the maiden, always with due regard to 
the samsims. She now jumps into a boat 
that stands conspicuously upon the stage, 
and three men dressed in green and white 
shake the boat up and down while the 
maiden holds on to the side to preserve 
herself from being spilled into what is 
meant to represent a raging sea. The 
green and white men are painted to rep- 
resent waves, and the energy with which 
they shake the boat is an indication of the 
fury of the waves. Again the audience 
sees nothing ridiculous. After a few sec- 
onds of this raging, the villain makes a 
desperate effort to reach her, whereupon 
she draws a sword, severs the rope that 


‘The audience sees nothing funny in 


better commit hari-kari or not. There are 
five suicides of this nature in the course 
of this play. In this instance his wife 
and children are invited to look on while 
he deliberately strips to the waist, as he 
squats upon the floor. While making his 
various preparations to dispatch himself 
happily, he gives his last instructions, which 
naturally call forth copious tears. 

After this he runs the blade of his 
sword along the edge of his tongue, then 
points it at his stomach, drives it home, 
and works it from side to side until he is 
satisfied as to the character of his work. 
Meanwhile his acting is perfect in its ex- 
pression of pain. Masses of blood rush 
out on the floor—it is silk floss, in fact, but 
a capital substitute for the genuine arti- 
cle. When he has pretty effectively spoiled 
his stomach—his “stage” stomach — he 
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takes the sword in his two hands, holds it 
for a moment across the back of his neck, 
gives one pass with it, and finishes the 
scene. More red silk and more tears end it. 

The scenes of battle and blood are evi- 
dently the popular ones, to judge alone 
by the frequency of their introduction, and 
the applause they receive. This applause 
sounds more like the snarling of a cat 
than anything else I am familiar with, but 
nevertheless, appears to answer its purpose 
quite as well as our clapping of hands. 

The battle scenes, of course, necessitated 
the shedding of a vast amount of silk yarn. 
Arms and legs, not to speak of heads, were 
scattered over the stage, all intended to 
show how real the fight was. Cavalry is 
represented by one man climbing on to the 
heads of two others, whose four legs show 
beneath some “horsy” looking garments 
hung over them. The rider holds a horse’s 
head before him which wags rhythmical- 
ly with the samsim music. The cavalry 
combats were particularly interesting, for 
I could not help speculating as to when 
the horses would come down in a confused 
heap. Every time a cavalryman killed a 
foot soldier, the latter, previous to giv- 
ing in, turned an elaborate hand-spring 
backward. 

All the fighting and dying was done 
with due regard to Japanese stage unities. 
The swords of duellers crossed each other 
to samsim music, so did the motions of 
the wrestlers adapt themselves to the same 
time. The back somersault always indi- 
cates the one who is vanquished. 

So many deaths took place in the course 
of the play that I began to wonder how 
room would be found for the living. This 
point was satisfactorily settled, however— 
at least as far as the audience was con- 
cerned. Heavily draped figures stole on 
to the stage at intervals, holding in their 
hands a sort of screen like a black flag. 
This screen would be placed between a 
dead warrior and the audience, while the 
said dead warrior would be seized by the 
legs and dragged off the stage by one or 
more of these convenient mutes. All this 
was, of course, intended to be strictly 
secret to the audience, and consequently 
created no merriment whatever. These 
mutes play an important part in the stage 
business ; for, besides removing all super- 
fluous stage furniture as fast as it becomes 
useless, they follow actors about and ar- 
range their skirts for them when they take 
a seat, or adopt a good pose. They will 
also place a seat under a grandee in order 
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to make him appear taller than the others 
when he is in a squatting position. 

The stage scenery and stage “ business ” 
in its make-believe character, is so trans- 
parently unreal that it reminded me of 
the sort of “make-believe ”’ children in- 
dulge in when playing dolls and that sort 
of thing. 

For instance, when it was necessary to 
represent that an expedition had reached a 
brook, some mutes entered with a strip of 
green and white carpet which they stretched 
down the middle of the stage in the most 
matter-of-fact way. This, to all concerned, 
became a de facto brook. The players 
waded over it in the most laborious man- 
ner imaginable; some stooped down to 
drink from it, in order to emphasize its 
stage qualities. 

Our play lasted from eight in the morn- 
ing until sundown, but we only watched 
it from half-past nine until half-past four 
—seven hours. I must confess that I was 
less fatigued by this session than by many 
a shorter one at home, although in this 
case we went out and had dinner during 
one of the intermissions. 

After the performance my Japanese 
friends came to dine with me at the hotel, 
after which I was taken to a session of a 
learned society. I was assured that this 
was a very important institution, compris- 
ing most of the distinguished names in the 
government. The meeting-rooms are on 
the main avenue of the city, and in a house 
built in the European fashion. It is need- 
less to say that from the Japanese stand- 
point this was as swell as a club-house in 
New York occupying A. T. Stewart’s mar- 
ble palace, might be. 

Upstairs I was shown into a large room 
devoid of all furniture save a few kitchen 
chairs and a coarse pine table. ‘Two smelly 
kerosene lamps shed a sickly light over the 
hideous waste of walls. I was presented 
to each philosopher as he entered, and was 
told that each one, pretty much, had done 
something important—had at least trav- 
eled or studied abroad. When there were 
about a dozen assembled, Kusaka took the 
chair, and opened the meeting by reading a 
paper which I took to be a report of last 
meeting’s proceedings. As speaker after 
speaker rose after him in debate, I gath- 
ered that the subject under discussion was 
largely the result of recent study among 
foreigners, for every now and then I heard 
the names of Herbert Spencer, Huxley, 
Darwin, and the rest of the advanced 
thinkers. This meeting, to my mind, was 
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a good illustration of the movement that is 
now afflicting Japan. All the progressive 
spirits wish to ape the foreign mode of 
thought and dress, just as every American 
idiot wishes to be mistaken for a Cockney. 
Here were a number of intelligent students 
and public men who had deliberately re- 
nounced the comfortable and _ highly pic- 
turesque furniture of the native house to 
spread themselves in a barrack of a room 
that would be unworthy of a New Jersey 
seaside hotel. ‘The soft light of their na- 
tive tapers was superseded by the vulgar 
glare of cheap kerosene lamps ; their ar- 
tistic mats, screens, panels and lacker or- 
naments were set aside for a few articles 
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that would, with us, just do for a servant’s 
hall. They marred the dignity of their 
silk folding robes by wearing with them 
something incongruous—say a black silk 
hat, or a pair of cheap elastic shoes, or a 
crash towel around the neck, or, worse than 
all, a pair of cotton drawers. ‘This sort of 
imitation is shocking; but unless I admire 
it in those I meet, I give displeasure. Sev- 
eral to whom I expressed my regret that 
they were giving up their native garments, 
looked chagrined at my remarks. I sup- 
pose that nine out of ten of our Fifth Av- 
enue Anglo-maniacs would feel equally cast 
down if an English gentleman should tell 
them that their dress was a thin disguise. 


TRACKS. 


Over fields of pathless snow, 
Youth and maiden tramping go, 
Snow-shoes leaving tracks behind ; 
Trace them with me, reader kind. 


Close together first they run, 
Where the tramp has just begun ; 

Then asunder, widely spread : 
Something angry has been said. 


Long they run, thus far apart, 
Tracks betray a heavy heart ; 
And we wonder, as we see, 
Will they always sundered be? 


See! 


Where beams of Luna fair, 


Through the crisp Canadian air, 
Strike the snow with jewels spangled, 
Snow-shoe tracks are sadly tangled. 


Wad. 








A WEST 


POINT 


ROMANCE. 


BY LIEUT. H. R. LEMLY, THIRD ARTILLERY, U.S. A. 


“Brownie! Here’s a telegram from 
Jack. He says he has missed the 6:30 
train, and shall not arrive until morning.” 

“Qh! How stupid! Missed the train, 
indeed !” 

“Why, yes—so he says. But what dif- 
ference will a dozen hours less of Jack 
Williamson — handsome cavalryman that 
he is— make to you?” 

“Not any difference, Will, except that 
one doesn’t like to be disappointed, even 
by a handsome cavalryman. I suppose he 
isn’t accustomed to railway travel?” 

“No. They haven’t many railroads in 
Arizona, I believe.” 

“It’s a pity he couldn’t have come on 
horseback! J declare, I’ve no patience 
with a man —a soldier at that — who can 
miss a train. But why doesn’t he take the 
‘Pacific Express’ ?”’ 

“ Simply because it’s a ¢Arough train and 
doesn’t stop at Garrisons.” 

“Yes, but it does stop at Peekskill. See! 
the Railway Guide says so: ‘Leave — 
New York—g p. mM. Arrive — Peekskill 
—10:22 P. M.’” 

“Well, what of that ?” 

“Only this—we can meet him with the 
Oceania. Now don’t spoil my plan— 
there’s a dear brother! I know what you 
are going to say: ‘Patrick’s not here;’ 
—pbut that makes no difference. We'll do 
without a fireman. You can stoke and 
I'll steer. It will be awfully jolly. Dear, 
dear Will, won't you ?” 

Bishopstaff had never looked into such 
lovely, pleading eyes before, although they 
were his sister’s ; and man-like, he at once 
submitted. In a few minutes he had writ- 
ten and sent the following despatch : 

West Point, N. Y., November 1, 188—. 
Lieutenant J. Williamson, 
Hoffman House, New York City : 

If you can leave on g P. M. train, will meet you 

at Peekskill with steam launch. Answer. 
BISHOPSTAFF. 

And before the final preparations for 
their departure were completed, and when 
Brownie was entering a state of nervous 
expectancy little in common with her usu- 
ally calm demeanor, the reply was wired : 
“*O. K. Shall arrive at Peekskill 10:22 P.M.—J ACK.” 

While brother and sister are steaming 
rapidly down the broad bosom of the Hud- 
son, let us indulge in a brief retrospect 
with regard to the principal actors in this, 
not wholly imaginary story. 


Three years before, Williamson and 
Bishopstaff had graduated at West Point. 
Room-mates from the day of their entrance 
at the Academy until their departure, they 
became warmly attached to each other, 
although hailing from distinct and widely 
separated sections of the country but a 
few years before engaged in bitter and 
prolonged strife. Earnest, thoughtful, 
studious, they were always among the 
most distinguished jive of the class that 
are annually reported to the War Depart- 
ment; but being without friends at court 
or relying wholly upon the justice which is 
supposed to characterize the administra- 
tion of military affairs, they were relegated 
to the “line” instead of the “staff.” The 
dashing cavalry, with its Indian scouting 
and campaigning, was the second choice 
of both, and thither went Jack Williamson ; 
but Bishopstaff, having a widowed mother 
and young sister dependent upon him for 
moral, if not material support, chose and 
was assigned to the more phlegmatic artil- 
lery. At the latter’s home in the far South, 
Williamson was invited to spend the last, 
month of his graduating furlough ; and it 
was there that he first met Frances Bishop- 
staff. Scarce seventeen years of age, with 
a wealth of brown hair from under which 
peered great, lustrous, brown eyes, and a 
complexion that had been sun-kissed into 
a bloom not unlike the upper side of a ripe 
peach, it is no wonder her stiff ancestral 
name was altered into the diminutive of 
“Brownie.” And thus Jack soon learned 
to call her. 

Brownie had never known so splendid 
a fellow as this tall, erect, soldierly young 
Northerner; and before the month elapsed 
she had confessed to herself that it was not 
alone his life, but hers as well, he would 
be. risking among those dreadful Indians. 
Jack, upon the other hand, half regretted his 
choice of the “yellow” over the “scarlet ;” 
and when he learned that Bishopstaff’s 
mother and sister would accompany him 
in garrison, he made a mental reservation 
to exchange from the cavalry to the artil- 
lery, on the first opportunity. Unlike the 
conventional ‘“ West-Pointer,” however, he 
was not “a lady’s man ;” and while at the 
Academy, had belonged to that circle of 
guasi-misogynists, largely in the minority, 
who neither dance nor flirt and are known 
as “The Bachelors.’”’ Was it this fact, or 
the thought of his meagre pay and smaller 
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quarters, together with the wild western 
life before him, which kept him silent, I 
know not; but certain it is that Jack de- 
parted for Arizona without having spoken 
a word of love to Brownie, although he 
had exhausted a whole vocabulary in looks 
and sighs. Poor Brownie! She had com- 
pletely lost her heart and was quite ready 
to admit it——if asked. Under the south- 
ern sun girls are women at seventeen, 
while boys are still boys at twenty-one in 
a higher latitude. 

Three years passed away very quickly, 
but not without leaving their scars. Mrs. 
Bishopstaff died a few months after her 
son reported for duty with his battery, and 
Brownie, promoted thus abruptly to the 
charge of her brother’s modest ménage, 
had been compelled to learn practically 
the few delights and many hardships of 
army housekeeping. During the preced- 
ing summer Bishopstaff had been ordered 
to West Point, where, attracted by the noble 
expanse of the Hudson and for the double 
purpose of pleasure and convenience, he 
had purchased the small steam launch in 
which we left him with Brownie, ex route 
to meet Jack Williamson, who was coming 
east upon his first leave of absence after 
having had an Apache bullet extracted 
from his arm. 

Many times had the brother and sister 
ploughed the current of this majestic river 
in the Oceania, accompanied by one or 
more of their friends; and both were fear- 
less sailors. The night, however, which 
had promised a bright and enduring moon, 
grew gradually dark and tempestuous. 
The Peekskill lights glimmered indistinctly 
a good half-mile away, when suddenly the 
bow of the frail little craft struck violently 
upon a rock, until now unseen ; there was 
a crash of timber, a rush of water which 
spluttered and seethed, and in another mo- 
ment the fire in the box went out. Hastily 
clasping Brownie in his arms, Bishopstaff 
staggered forward, climbed over the rail, 
and wading, knee-deep, finally emerged in 
safety upon the summit of the boulder 
which had caused this catastrophe. Once 
here, little else could be done. Their 
clothing had been thoroughly wet, the 
night was raw, and the wind momently in- 
creasing. No lantern had been carried and 
not even a match could be found, or the 
boat would have furnished material for a 
fire. In a little while both were shivering 
with cold. At first Bishopstaff hallooed lus- 
tily, but no one answered, although once 
he distinguished the sound of a passing 
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schooner, hoisting sail. In the meantime 
the “ Pacific Express” reached Peekskill, 
stopped a moment, and then sped rapidly 
away, puffing and screaming, up the river 
bank. Again Bishopstaff hallooed. Pres- 
ently he bethought himself of the launch 
whistle, and waded to the boat; but after 
a few trials he found the process of the 
condensation of the steam so far advanced 
that this method of attracting attention 
soon became manifestly ineffectual. Had 
he been alone, the prospect of dancing 
all night upon this dreary rock, in order 
to keep from freezing, might have had its 
ludicrous aspect even to the dancer him- 
self, but accompanied by his sister, it was 
very different. Indeed, there was but one 
thing to do. The mainland was scarcely 
more than three hundred yards distant, 
and although a strong current was setting 
down the river, he knew that the diagonal 
would bring him to the vicinity of the town. 
From his earliest youth he had been accus- 
tomed to swim, and he felt sure he could 
reach the bank in safety. The difficulty lay 
in persuading Brownie to let him try; but 
convinced that there was no other means 
of obtaining succor and that they should 
perish of cold if compelled to pass the 
night here, she finally assented to his plan. 

Divesting himself of his outer gar- 
ments and covering her shoulders with 
his overcoat, Bishopstaff kissed her, 
bade her cheer up until his return and 
plunged boldly into the river. At first he 
experienced great physical relief. The 
temperature of the water was higher than 
that of the air, and the vigorous strokes 
of the swimmer sent the blood tingling 
through his veins. But this sensation was 
of short duration. Gradually he became 
chilled, and exhaustion rapidly followed. 
More dead than alive he finally reached 
the bank a few yards below the dock and, 
with great difficulty, made his way to the 
only lighted house in the vicinity, which 
fortunately proved to be an inn. Here 
restoratives were immediately applied, 
while a messenger was dispatched for the 
nearest boatmen, although Bishopstaff, in 
his eagerness to return for Brownie, could 
ill brook these necessary delays. At last 
all was ready, and enveloped in the ill- 
fitting but warm clothes of the fat land- 
lord, the brother impatiently set out, in a 
stanch boat pulled by two stout oarsmen, 
for the scene of the late disaster ; but ar- 
riving there, to his great dismay, he found 
that Brownie, had disappeared! It was 
still very dark and not a sign of a sail was 
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seen or heard upon the river. The con- 
clusion was irresistible ; but who shall por- 
tray the anguish of his heart as the convic- 
tion forced itself upon him, that his lovely 
sister, benumbed by the cold or perhaps 
fainting with fear and exposure, had fallen 
into the treacherous stream and drowned ? 
Sorrowfully he returned to Peekskill, hav- 
ing in tow the Oceania, which the boatmen 
had mechanically repaired while he was 
was shouting to, and searching for, Brownie. 

Meanwhile, what had become of Jack 
Williamson? Upon arriving at the station, 
he was, of course, somewhat surprised at 
not finding his friends awaiting him; but 
he at once set out for the dock, where he 
was likewise unsuccessful. During these 
three years of separation he and Brownie 
had constantly corresponded, and often he 
was upon the point of frankly avowing the 
great and consuming love he felt for her ; 
but the thought of his wanderings and the 
“one room and a kitchen” or wall tent 
which constituted his quarters, by regula- 
tions, according as he was in garrison or 
camp, had continued to restrain him. As 
he nervously paced the dock at this mo- 
ment, no feeling of alarm occurred to him ; 
but he was all impatience to greet the 
beautiful girl he had so long yet silently 
worshiped, and to see the changes which 
womanhood had wrought upon her. Sud- 
denly he heard a faint and oft-repeated 
whistle—the well known signal of distress 
upon the water ; and instantly he recalled 
the fact that Bishopstaff was to have come 
for him in a steam-launch. No one was 
near, and the little town seemed wrapped 
in profound slumber; but following the 
direction of the sound, he passed rapidly 
up the river bank and soon emerged upon 
the railroad track. He had reached a point 
at some distance above the village and ap- 
parently opposite the whistle, which now 
changed to an occasional halloo (faintly 
borne to him upon the wind although his 
answering call was doubtless stifled by the 
same cause), when fortunately he stum- 
bled upon a flagman’s station and house. 
Its occupant was quietly slumbering be- 
tween trains, but was aroused by the now 
thoroughly alarmed young officer; and 
under their joint efforts, the boat, with 
which every home on the Hudson is pro- 
vided, was soon launched. The shouts 
now ceased entirely, but Jack and the flag- 
man pulled in the direction from which 
they had seemed to proceed, and where, 
he was told by the latter, these was an ugly 
boulder in the river. Ina few minutes they 
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could discern a black mass in the surround- 
ing darkness, and as they cautiously ap- 
proached the spot, the launch and the bare 
rock came successively into view. Lan- 
tern in hand, Williamson sprang upon the 
ledge, where he now observed, for the first 
time, the crouching figure of a woman, who 
arose with difficulty as he advanced. In- 
stinctively he cried : 

“ Brownie !” 

“ Jack !”’ she responded tremblingly. 

And then he drew her, wet and shiver- 
ing, to him and covered her cold lips with 
warm and passionate kisses. She, poor 
child, as soon as she could disengage her- 
seif, murmured something about her absent 
brother and the river, and then swooned 
away. Williamson gently placed her in 
the little boat, while his companion made 
a hurried yet complete survey of the rock 
and launch, but not a trace of Bishopstaff 
could be discovered, except, indeed, his 
abandoned clothes. Sadly, and with many 
misgivings as to the fate of the brother and 
the condition of the sister, the little boat 
was rowed to the shore, where the still 
speechless and almost insensible girl was 
transferred to the care of the flagman’s 
wife, by whose kindly ministrations she 
was sufficiently revived, before morning, 
to give a coherent account of the night’s 
adventure. Her missing brother was now 
her only thought, and at the first gray 
streaks of dawn, Jack and the flagman 
pulled again for the rock, before reaching 
which, however, they discovered the ab- 
sence of the launch. As they had left it 
firmly aground and the tide had been 
ebbing ever since, this fact was inexplica- 
ble, and an examination of the spot fur- 
nished no clue to its or to Bishopstaff’s 
whereabouts. Mystified yet hopeful, they 
entered the boat and turned its bow to- 
ward the village dock, where, and before 
he had himself been recognized, Jack saw 
his friend dejectedly gazing out upon the 
water. A cheer startled him and secured 
his recognition; but, poor fellow, in his 
anxiety, he could only articulate a single 
word—“ Brownie ?” 

“Safe! old boy.” 

“And you 

“ Have come to ask your blessing.” 

And he obtained it. The Oceania, which 
had been hauled upon the bank for re- 
pairs preparatory to an extended search of 
the river, carried them all to West Point 
that afternoon; and three months later, 
when Jack returned to Arizona, he bought 
tickets for ¢qwo. 
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II. 

Having, then, by the course of training 
and exercise prescribed in the opening 
chapter, prepared yourself to undergo the 
violent exertion that boxing, but more es- 
pecially Zearning to box, entails, you will be 
naturally eager to commence the exhilar- 
ating enjoyment of the sport. But, before 
“facing your man,” there are several little 
points that it is always well to bear in 
mind, and by the observance of which you 
will materially strengthen your probabili- 
ties of success. 

In every case, therefore, where it is by 
any means feasible, let your lessons with the 
teacher, or your practice bouts with friends, 
be taken in the open air, rather than in the 
close confinement of a covered building. 
You cannot have a finer arena than a nice, 
springy, level plot of close green turf ; but 
if you are obliged to box in a hall, or in 
your own room, see that all the windows 
and doors are wide open, and that there is 
plenty of ventilation, and a free circulation 
of fresh air. This fact is more particularly 
necessary if you spar at night, by gaslight, 
for burning lights consume a great deal of 
the life-giving oxygenin the atmosphere, 
and the process of combustion generates a 
continued supply of that most noxious of 
all gases, the deadly carbonic acid. To 
breathe this gas even in the smallest quan- 
tities when the body is not undergoing any 
exertion, and when, therefore, the poison 
can only enter through the lungs, is de- 
pressing ; but when inhaled more copiously 
by rapid panting and also absorbed by the 
pores of the skin, opened by exercise, like 
so many thousands of tiny mouths, to take 
it in, carbonic acid is seriously detrimental 
to the free action of the heart and lungs, 
and quickly produces a feeling of suffoca- 
tion, headache and nausea. 

Don’t box in your shirt sleeves, or any 
such loose garment ; and don’t wear braces 
or like support for your trousers. Don a 
close-fitting, elastic jersey, cut very short 


in the sleeves, or, better still, with no 
sleeves at all, so that the arm and shoul- 
der can play perfectly free and untram- 
meled. Always be careful and wear boots 
that are a firm, strong support to the ankles. 
If you are sparring on the greensward, 
a light pair of high-laced, or elastic-side 
walking-boots are the proper thing, but 
they should have at least four good spikes 
securely fastened to the sole of the boot, 
and also two or three in the heel, as, with- 
out these supports, you are apt to slip 
and slide about when attempting to move 
suddenly and rapidly. The length of the 
spikes should be a little less than half the 
size of those used for running, and some- 
what thicker. When on boards, lighter 
boots, with canvas uppers, are used, but 
the soles are of rubber. But discard the 
low-cut shoe. The head should never be 
covered indoors or out; not even by the 
flimsiest of caps. 


THE RING AND GROUND. 


It is generally customary to spar in a 
twenty-four-foot rectangular space, techni- 
cally termed “the ring,” on the Zucs &@ non 
lucendo principle, that it never is circular. 
Sometimes, from want of space, or by pre- 
vious arrangement, a smaller ring of only 
eighteen feet is the allotted ground; and 
I have known instances of the ring being 
only twelve feet square, but this is really 
too small for the essentials of learning to 
spar, and leads to a great deal of “ham- 
mer -and-tongs” hitting, hugging, and 
“in-fighting” which ought to be avoided. 
Of course, in boxing for pleasure, we need 
not be governed by any prescribed limits ; 
only, to dance round a ten acre lot for 
fear of coming to close quarters is not 
what is generally understood by boxing ; 
but just bear in mind that nine times out 
of ten when you get mixed up in a row or 
street fight, and your knowledge of how to 
handle your fists comes into play, you will 
find yourself jammed into a tight place, 


The illustrations to this article are from a succession of instantaneous photographs, made by Falk, of Broadway. The 
attitudes may be relied upon as scientifically correct, for they are outlines of none other than those two arch exponents of the 


manly art, Mr. William Edwards and Arthur Chambers. 
have the photographs on sale. 


This series closes in the next number, after which time Falk will 


1 The first article of this series commenced in January, 1887. 
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and, more likely than not, have no room.to 
spar round and round your man; so my 
advice to you is, learn to move smartly 
about in as small a space as possible; and 
then just think what a saving of wind and 
legs and energy it is! 


THE RING. 


As you enter “the ring” it is a good old 
English custom to go up and shake your 
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adversary heartily with the gloved hand, 
and I think that is a capital way even for 
friends, or pupil and teacher, to open the 
bout. But as you do so keep your eyes 
open, andon your man; take in his height ; 
judge the length of his arm, run him all 
over and see if he looks in as good condi- 
tion as you are ; for on these impressions 
will your tactics mainly depend. If your 
opponent be heavier or taller than yourself, 
you will naturally say, “I must be wary not 
to let him get at too close quarters with me 
often.” If he seems a trifle stout or in bad 
condition, you will mentally observe, “ I'll 
rush you round a bit, my fine fellow ; you 
shall have plenty of exercise before I’ve 
done with you.” Immediately after you 
have relinquished your opponent’s hand, 
step briskly back a couple of paces and 
throw yourself at once into your posture of 
defense. 


ADVANCING AND BREAKING GROUND. 


Now I want every one who intends to 
profit by these simple lessons, to pay par- 
ticular heed to what is said about being 
able to get about smartly on one’s legs, 
for no amount of skill and activity with the 
hands will counteract the grievous fault of 


being slow in moving your feet. Of the 
two things I think it is less of a disadvan- 
tage to be slow with the hands than slow 
on the feet. In the one case you may not 
be able to punish your man as quickly or as 
often as he may perhaps deserve, but on the 
other hand, slow feet will infallibly let you 
in for many a heavy blow that activity of 
movement would enable you to escape. 

Don’t, therefore, stand with your legs 
stretched widely apart ; 
it is bound to make 
you unsteady, slow and 
awkward, besides taking 
considerably from your 
., height, of which you 
' ought to make the most. 
If, again, you stand with 
your feet too close to- 
gether, you are very apt 
to hitch one in the other 
and so stumble and give 
your adversary a chance 
that he will be only too 
_ ready to seize. How 
* often have I heard men 
, say when looking on at 

an amateur performance 

with the gloves: “By 

Jove! that fellow’s feet 

are always getting in his 
way,” or, “the only trouble with him is, 
he can’t get out of the way of his own 
feet.” Don’t hazard any such occasion for 
remark in your case. Plant the left foot 
firmly and squarely on the ground and let 
the heel be from twelve to sixteen inches 
in front of, and at right angles to, your 
right foot. A line drawn along the center 
of the left foot should cut another along 
the right about the hollow of the foot and 
nearly at right angles. 

In advancing never put the right foot 
before the left, as in walking, but let the 
right follow the left and fall just about on 
the place where the left was raised from. 
That is to say, in progression and retro- 
gression your legs should always be about 
as far apart as they usually are when stand- 
ing on guard. In the technical language 
of the ring, the motion of retreat is known 
as “ breaking ground,” and should always 
be performed by first moving the right foot 
backward and then drawing the left foot 
back to the place originally occupied by 
the right. To “ break ground,” therefore, 
is to retire; so if you “break ground ” to 
the right, it means that you are work- 
ing backward but at the same time mov- 
ing toward your right, and consequently 
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passing more to your adversary’s left. In 
“breaking ground” to the left, the right 
foot is moved backward and to the left, 
followed by the left foot working always 
in front but toward the left. 


BOTH ON GUARD. 


On coming into sparring distance of 
your adversary you will find that you are 
close enough when your left fist, held as 
previously explained, is about level with 
his wrist. Your left toe will be fifteen to 
eighteen inches from his left. In sparring 
for an opening to hit, be very quick, easy 
and free in all your movements. Don’t 
make play with the hands alone, but let 
the feet and body follow in unison with 
the movement of the hands. When you 
make up your mind to hit, do so clean 
and straight from the shoulder, and with 
lightning rapidity, advancing the left foot 
as you deliver the blow, and adding the 
whole weight of your body in the lunge 
forward. ‘The greatest care should always 
be taken not to hit out fiercely when out of 
distance, which you should always calcu- 
late most accurately, for there is nothing 
that jars the muscles of the arm as strik- 
ing out and only “beating the air,” and 
finding no material re- 
sistance. Not but what 
many of your blows will 
be avoided by duck- 
ing or “side-slipping,”’ 
but this you will be 
more or less prepared 
for, but what you must : 
guard against is, hitting > 
out and overreaching. ’/ 
As a rule, don’t deal 
any blows by swinging 
the arms like a wind- 
mill. I know you will 
often hear so-called ex- 
perts talk loudly about 
how cleverly so-and- 
so “swings his right.” 
This is all very well, 
and there are instances 
when, as a proficient, 
you will readily learn 
to “swing,” and with crushing effect, but 
be satisfied at first to spar straight from 
the shoulder, whether hitting with the right 
or the left. 
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SPARRING ROUND. FEINTING AND 
DRAWING. 


In sparring round your man keep the 
left foot and hand well in front of you, and 
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after delivering a blow take ground to the 
right, for by so doing you are working 
away from his punishing arm, the right. 
But should you hit and dodge to the left, 
you will find he will be “propping” you 
heavily with his right in a way that will 
soon teach you better. 

A feint is a ruse by which you divert your 
opponent’s attention from the real object 
of your attack by pretending to deal a blow 
which you do not fully carry out. Thus, 
if your real intention be to strike a body- 
blow with your right, hit out smartly but 
lightly with your left, he will as quickly 
raise his right arm to catch your blow, 
when you will in a flash dash in your right 
heavily on the pit of the stomach, at the 
same time keeping an eye on what he is 
about with his own right. I ought, by the 
way, to have said that in guarding all blows 
endeavor to catch them on the muscles of 
the back or front of the forearm, and glance 
the blow off with a slanting arm; and do 
not, if you can help it, allow the fist to fall 
on the bone, for a downright hard blow on 
the bone may break it. This very accident 
happened in one of the early rounds of 
the immortal set-to between Sayers and 
Heenan, when the little Englishman fought 








THE DUCK AND BODY-BLOW, 


for over an hour with his right arm disabled 
by a blow from his gigantic antagonist. 

By “drawing” is meant that opportunity 
you purposely give your adversary by lay- 
ing yourself open to a certain blow which 
you feel sure he is bound to try and get 
in, in order that you may while avoiding it, 
deal another, which he will then give you 
the chance to do. To do this cleverly and 
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with effect requires a cool head, keen 
judgment, and an immense amount of 
practice, and, to the uninitiated, is more 
often attended with disastrous results rather 
than with success. Yet it looks so pretty 
and so easy, and gains you such “gallery” 


THE CROSS-COUNTER. 


when it comes off, that it is too often made 
use of. So my advice to the beginner 
would be, don’t try it on till you’ve become 
an old hand at the gloves, and not even 
then unless you are sure you know a good 
deal more than the man you are boxing 
with. 


THE DOUBLE LEAD AND STOP. 


This is really about the first evolution 
that you ought to master, as among the 
ordinary run of boxing men it is the usual 
way of opening. It is thus performed: 
Lead off with the left at the head at pre- 
cisely the same moment your adversary 
leads his left at your head, at the same 
time throwing up your right or guard arm 
to catch the blow. In putting up the right 
arm be careful not to obstruct your own 
line of sight, for you should never for an 
instant lose his eye. Try and catch the 
blow on the fleshy part of the arm by the 
elbow, and watch him over your wrist. 


THE STRAIGHT OR SIMPLE COUNTER 


Takes place when both men lead off at 
the head at the same time, and do not at- 
tempt to guard the blow with the right 
arms, so that each blow takes effect on the 
face. In making this blow swing your 
body in with the fist and turn your head 
slightly over the right shoulder, so that 





your cheek shall receive the blow rather 
than his glove should encounter your eyes, 
nose or mouth. 

DUCKING. 

As a great many of the blows aimed at 
the head may be successfully avoided by a 
slight but timely mov 
ment of that most im- 
portant member, and at 
the same time leave both 
your hands free for at- 
tack, or to defend some 
other part that is assailed 
at the same moment, it 
is most necessary to ac- 
quire at an early period 
of your lessons, the use- 
ful art of “ ducking.” 

There are three dis- 
tinct movements of the 
head known as “ duck- 
ing:” 

1. To the right, when 
the head is thrown quick- 
ly on to the right shoul- 
der, allowing a blow 
aimed at it to pass by 
your left ear. 

2. To the left, which permits the blow 
to glance over the right ear. 

3. When the head is lowered and thrown 
forward, so as to allow the blow to pass 
harmlessly over it. 

To perform this delicate maneuver 
adroitly, everything must depend upon 
the accuracy with which it is timed, for if 
you incline your head to the right or left a 
moment too soon, your adversary has time, 
so to alter the direction of the blow, that 
it falls upon the unprotected neck, which 
is a most severe shock, and one that you 
will not care to have repeated. 

Be very careful also while ducking to 
keep your eyes on your man all the time, 
and more particularly when you are duck- 
ing forward; and while in this position 
remember not to raise the head again be- 
fore you “break ground ”’ out of his reach. 
Don’t forget, too, that while the primary 
effect of the “ duck” is to enable you to 
avoid your opponent’s blow, it should 
always afford you the opportunity of de- 
livering one yourself. Never duck, there- 
fore, without hitting a blow at the same 
time. If you are fighting a man consid- 
erably taller than yourself, you will find 
it a capital chance to get in some telling 
body -blows, ‘These body - blows always 
have the effect of making a man careful 
how he lunges out from the shoulder and 
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leaves his ribs uncovered. When you 
duck to the right hit with the left hand 
at head or body. If you duck to the left 
you will probably get a chance to cross- 
counter with your right at either face or 
chest. 


GUARDS. 


Very much depends upon your know- 
ing how to ward off, or at least to mitigate 
the full force of such blows as you can- 
not easily duck from, and also blows on 
the body, which, if not properly guard- 
ed, would soon knock all the breath out 
of you, no matter how well you may be 
trained, or however good condition you 
may be in. I will, therefore, now proceed 
to enumerate most of the essential guards, 
and explain how each is generally per- 
formed. 

As there are in reality but four distinct 
blows made use of in boxing, namely : 

1. Left hand at the head ; 

2. Left hand body-blow ; 

3. Right hand at the head ; 

4. Right hand body-blow ; 
so there must also be four recognized 
guards for these blows. And I may as 
well explain here the difference between 
a “stop” and guarding. By the latter 
term is meant receiving your adversary’s 
blow on the right or left arm as the emer- 
gency demands ; but a “stop,” technically 
speaking, is planting some 
sudden blow which pre- 
vents the hit intended 
by your opponent from 
reaching its destination. 
For example, at the in- 
stant you see your antag- 
onist intends to deliver a 
body-blow with his left 
which would necessitate 
your dropping your right 
across “the mark” to 
catch it, you anticipate 
his blow by dashing your ~ 
left full into his face and 
catching him on the fore- 5 
head before he can get .> ©: 
his head down, which 
would naturally be his 
position when he comes 
in to deliver the blow. 
Your right arm remains, 
of course, in its natural position. I have al- 
ready explained the method of guarding the 
left-hand head-blow, so let us proceed to 
the left-hand blow at the body. You must 
bear in mind that a blow delivered by your 
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opponent’s left hand at your body will fall 
on your left chest or side, therefore it will 
be your /ef¢ hand that must be used as a 
guard in this instance. Put up your right 
arm immediately and at the same time drop 
your left arm across the “mark,” keeping 
the elbow well into the side, and the whole 
of the fore-arm braced firmly against the 
ribs, because if the left arm be out a little 
distance from the side, and be driven by 
your adversary’s blow hard against your 
body, the sudden jar is very apt to knock 
a good bit of wind out of you. As you 
receive the blow “break ground”’ a little 
in case he should follow the blow up with 
a rush. 

And here let me give you a most impor- 
tant piece of advice. Never rush at a man 
furiously or blindly with your head down 
because you think he is shirking you, and 
you are in a hurry to go in and finish 
him up. In the first place you can’t see 
what you are about, and you get within his 
reach, giving him an opportunity of letting 
you have his right and left, or, as we used 
to be taught to call it, “the postman’s rap,” 
several times before you can recover your- 
self and get out of the way. Inthe second, 
it brings about a great deal of “in-fight- 
ing,” which, though you have often to re- 
sort to if caught in a rough-and-tumble 
scrimmage, is not considered quite the 
thing when gentlemen are sparring for 


THE CROSS-COUNTER. 


fun and pleasure. Therefore I say, avoid 
frantic rushing, but follow up an advan- 
tage quickly yet deliberately. 

The usual guard for a right-hand blow 
at the head is thus effected: Raise the 
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left elbow sharply, pointing it somewhat in 
the direction of the coming blow, at the 
same time drop the left fist in toward the 
body, the palm being slightly turned from 
you. Lean forward and catch the blow 
close by the elbow, on the forearm, and re- 
tire slightly directly you feel the full brunt 
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THE HEAD-SLIP AND %ODY-BLOW. 


of it, watching your man the while over 
the lowered wrist. 

The guard for the right-hand body-blow 
is, to drop the left hand almost to its full 
length, so that your fist falls on to the in- 
ner side of the left thigh, and the same 
moment, raising the shoulder smartly up 
toward the chin and rounding it and the 
whole upper arm forward on to the chest, 
and s/ght/y turning the left side of the 
body. Brace all the muscles by tightly 
clinching the fist, and keep the whole arm 
firmly pressed against the side. This po- 
sition, properly taken, should shield the 
heart and the whole of the left side of the 
body. 

COUNTERING 
Is a term which, in sparring, has refer- 
ence to delivering a blow to your adversary 
at the precise moment he hits you, or you 
avoid his lead by ducking, or otherwise. 
There are two kinds of counters; the 
simple or straight counter, and the cross- 
counter. The latter being, when cleverly 
administered, perhaps the most deadly and 
effective blow that can be struck in box- 
ing. A left-hand counter is delivered by 
ducking to the right, so as to allow your 
opponent’s left-hand lead at the head to 
pass over your left shoulder, and step- 
ping in a good pace with left foot and 
letting drive your left full in his face, 





immediately drawing the foot back upon 
planting the blow. When you are at 
“‘out-sparring” this blow tells splendidly, 
and if you are quick and active on your 
legs, you can, if you are smart enough, keep 
tap, tap, tapping a duffer or slow-coach 
without his ever being able to get at you 
to return the com- 
pliment. The same 
blow can be struck by 
guarding the head in- 
stead of ducking, and 
at the same time hit- 
ting out as directed. 


RIGHT-HAND 
_  CROSS-COUNTER 

Is delivered by step- 
ping in ten to fifteen 
inches as your oppo- 
nent leads off at the 
head, and while “ get- 
ting in” ducking smart- 
ly to the /eft,; turn 
your body toward your 
man so as to bring the 
right arm well up and 
shoot it out over his 
outstretched left. Your blow will naturally 
take rather an upward tendency, and should 
be aimed at the angle of, the jaw or the 
chin, and your fist will perform a quarter 
circle to the left, and should reach the face 
with its palm turned to the ground. To 
perform this rightly requires the utmost 
nicety and accuracy in timing yourself, 
and then hand, eye, foot and, body must 
work in perfect unison, and all move with 
the rapidity of lightning. ‘To master it, 
time, skill and constant, unremitting prac- 
tice are required, but to attain it scien- 
tifically put forth your very best endeavors, 
for not a blow or guard in boxing will re- 
pay you more than the cross-counter, which 
may well be called the sheet-anchor of the 
science. 

BODY-BLOWS— RIGHT AND LEFT. 


Although the main point of attack must 
always be the face and head of your oppo- 
nent, yet you should never neglect an op- 
portunity to get in frequent and heavy 
blows about the chest and pit of the stom- 
ach, for these hits, when sent home, are 
sure to tell in the long run, and often are 
more efficacious in breaking up your an- 
tagonist’s wind than the severer punish- 
ment you inflict on his upper story. 

The openings you will be offered for 
hitting at the body will generally be when 
your adversary is leading off at your own 
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head with either the right or left hand. 
When he does so, instead of ducking or 
guarding and returning the counter at the 
head, a retaliation on your part he will 
more than likely expect, and be, therefore, 
prepared for, you will return on the body. 
But let me caution you first always to see 
that you have plenty of room behind you 
for retreat before you step in to deliver a 
body-blow, which will necessitate your go- 
ing in much closer to your man than when 
you are making play at his face. The blow 
should be aimed as much as possible at the 
opening of the ribs, for that is the most 
vulnerable part of the lower target. If you 
intend, then, having a “go” at the body, it 
is often good to feint a lead-off at the head, 
as this will cause him to throw up his right 
arm to guard ; as he does so step in very 
quickly about a couple of feet with the left 
foot, and the same moment letting drive 
your left with all your might at the un- 
covered “ mark,” and ducking well to the 
right, so that if your opponent “counters” 
with his left, you’ll be out of his reach. 
Spring back immediately you have ducked 
to the counter. The principal thing you 
have to guard against in attempting this 
blow, is that your adversary anticipates it 
and strikes you full in the face with the 
left before you have time 
to get your head down. 

In delivering a right- 
hand body - blow you 
will have to be a good 
deal closer in to your 
man than is the case 
when hitting with the 
left, so you will not need | 
to take so long a stride - 
when striking. The blow * 
is general.y aimed at 
the heart, and is much «= 
the same as the one just 
described, only be sure 
you duck to the /ef¢ in- 
stead of to the right. 
Hence, from the above 
we formulate a very 
simple rule, and one that 
can be easily kept in the 
head: Lead with left, 
duck to right; lead with right, duck to 
left. 


UPPER CUTS; RIGHT AND LEFT. 


These most unpleasant surprises are 
generally given when your opponent, in 
his endeavor to get in a body-blow, lunges 
forward, and in consequence has his head 
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thrown well in front of the body, and his 
forehead bent toward the ground. When- 
ever you see your adversary’s head down, 
no matter what his reason for it may be, 
be ready with an “upper cut.” The blow 
is given thus: Drop your left fist somewhat 
and draw the whole arm as far back as you 
can, then swing it up like lightning, so as 
to go between your opponent’s hands, and 
land under his chin or on his mouth, or, 
if you are a little too far om for that, to 
lift him on the nose or forehead. This 
blow cannot be given from the shoulder 
direct, and you must help it by swinging 
your body upward, as it were. If a clever 
man is in front of you beware how you 
attempt the “upper cut” because he 
throws his head forward, for it is one of 
the most ingenious methods of “ drawing ” 
you to try it, so that by ducking right he 
can get in a heavy left-hand body-blow. 
You must, therefore, learn to discriminate 
very carefully between a dona fide over- 
reach, causing the head to lurch forward, 
and the artful “ draw.” 


THE SIDE-SLIP. 


There is no maneuver in the whole art of 
boxing that is so timely and useful as the one 
known as “ side-slipping.” 


It is generally 
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THE HEAD-SLIP AND BODY-BLOW. 


resorted to in avoiding your antagonist’s 
most furious rushes, especially if he is a 
good deal heavier man than you are, and 
comes in at you constantly to force you to 
“in-fighting.” To be able to perform it at 
a moment’s notice you must be particular- 
ly quick on your feet, and have your legs 
completely under the most perfect control. 
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It will be the means of getting you out of 
many a tight fix when driven too near the 
edge of the ropes or into a corner, and 
if you can perform it spontaneously, will 


THE SIDE-SLIP. 


save you much exertion and help you to 
keep your wind, as, after performing it 
successfully, you can generally catch a 
moment’s respite before your man faces 
you again after dashing past you. You 
will also find that it often happens that the 
impetus of his rush which you elude by 
“ side-slipping” will make him stagger 
forward, perhaps ever so slightly, but dur- 
ing that precious moment you can swing 
in a.heavy blow with 
the left or right, which 
will complete his total 
overthrow. 

Lose no opportunity 
of practising it, both 
when exercising in your 
room, and when taking 
a turn with the gloves. 
This is the way in which 
it is done: Make a pre- 
tense of standing up to 
your man and feint to 
strike at him either on 
the chest or arm, but 
do not “break ground,” 
and as he takes his next 
step in, duck smartly to 
the right, make a rapid 
movement, half step, 
half jump, half run, pas- 
sing nimbly under his left arm, and face 
him instantly by turning sharply to your 
left. If done rapidly you should be by 
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him, and have turned in time to see the 
back of his shoulder. But in doing this 
keep the head well turned to the left, and 
never have your eyes off him fora single 
moment. Nothing but 
constant practice will 
enable you to time the 
side - jump accurately, 
and a flash of hesitation 
while in the execution 
of it will be awfully 
fatal. 


“IN-FIGHTING.” 


It only remains for 
me to say a word or 
two relative to “in- 
fighting,” which per- 
haps ought not to be 
included in a descrip- 
tion of sparring pure 
and simple; but as it 
often happens that two 
friends, evenly matched, 
get warmed up to the 
work, and when at close 
quarters will go it hammer and tongs for 
a couple of seconds, without very great 
harm coming of it, I may as well show 
that there is a method even in this set-to 
when no guarding, feinting, or ducking 
can be done, and when everything de- 
pends on the rapidity and precision with 
which the arms are used. It generally 
takes place in a corner of the ring, or at 
the edge of one of the sides, and results 


THE SIDE-SLIP. 


from the fact that the man who is forcing 
his antagonist back has been too close 
after him or too quick to allow him to get 
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away by “side-slipping,” and intends to 
force “in-fighting.” If, then, you are 
caught in this predicament (which, by the 
way, is just what happens in a general 
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street row), stand up square, bringing up 
the right foot and right shoulder; let the 
heels be pretty even and about a foot 
apart; slightly bend both knees; drop 
your chin well down into your throat and 
lean forward. Keep your eyes open; no 
amount of blows must 
cause you to shut them 
in this extremity. If you 
do you are lost indeed. 
Strike out with right 
and left just as fast as 
you know how, but do 
not draw the fists far- 
ther back than the ribs, 
and swing the shoulder 
in with each blow. Make 
play at the face if you 
can, and keep the fists 
and arms close together, 
so that your opponent 
don’t get a chance to 
get in between them. If 
you are so unfortunate 
as to let your adversary 
have the inner gauge of 
you and you can’t get 
at his face, why then all you can do is to 
get in all your work on his body, and be 
sure to let the blows go home hard and 
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heavy. Of course when “ in-fighting” you 
will not choose to make play at the 
body rather than the head and face, but 
hit at the body rather than not hit at all. 


AFTER THE LESSON, 


Strip and have a 
good rub down with a 
rough towel while you 
are still all aglow with 
perspiration, until you 
cool off and are per- 
fectly dry. If you have 
chanced to receive a 
blow that feels as if 
it will wear stiff, ap- 
ply a little liniment, 
such as Pond’s Ex- 
tract, or give it a rub- 
bing with arnica or 
Colgate vaseline. If 


your body is sound 
and healthy and in 
good hard training, 


the hardest blow with 
the gloves will not 
raise any disfiguring bump. The gloves 
you use should not weigh less than six 
to eight ounces, and be made of the very 
best soft white kid or chamois leather, 
fully and evenly stuffed, and should allow 
your fist to close easily, and when closed 
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to completely envelop the whole hand ; 
an elastic band should hold them firmly 
to the wrist. 


[To be continued.) 
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ONE HUNDRED BOOKS OF SPORT. 


THE votes of our readers on the question: 
«What are the best one hundred books devoted 
to the field in which OUTING works?” have at 
last been registered. Most of the competitors 
showed knowledge of some one sport, but very 
few realized our anticipations. When we had 
rejected all the books inappropriate to OUTING, 
we found remaining a list which, pasted to- 
gether, measured exactly twenty-one feet of 
manuscript, in a ribbon ten inches wide. We 
have selected from this list the one hundred 
books in regard to which the largest number 
of contestants agreed. 

It is worth noticing that while nearly half the 
number of lists sent in came from Great Britain, 
these lists contained a fair share of American 


Titles. 


works, showing wide reading and generous ap- 
preciation. 

The prizes, consisting of the full set of eight 
bound volumes of OUTING, were mailed to the 
following winners.on the day of decision. The 
names run in order of merit. 

ALFRED H. WRIGHT, New York. 

THOMAS WINDSOR, Manchester, England. 

THOMAS BERRY, ex-Secretary of the Tay 
Corinthian Yacht Club, Dundee, Scotland. 

Rost. H. BERRY, Dundee, Scotland. 

ROBERT MOHR, JR., New York. 

Joun H. Woops, Jacksonville, Iltinois. 

A. W. BRONSON, New York. 

Here are the one hundred OUTING BOOKS 
that have received the greatest number of votes : 


ARCHERY. Authors. 
The Witchery of Archery . » «+ « Maurice Thompson, 
The Book of Archery - 4) aba” Ge aS nga: 
BASE-BALL. 
The Art of Batting and Base-hitting . as Henry Chadwick. 
The Art of Pitching and Fielding i a do. 
BATHING. 
The Bather’s Manual. pase Wm. Wilson. 
The Swimming Instructor iis) < do. 
BOWLING. 
Quoits and Bowling . + . « Published by Routledge. 
BOXING. 
Self-Defence ; or, The Art of Boxing . . « Ned. Donelly. 
CAMP-LIFE, 
Camp-Life in the Woods - 2s 4 < os» Wve Oa, RONSON, 
Camps in the Rockies . . . . . . =. .e. . . . W.A. B. Grohman. 
CANOE. 
The Canoe Aurora’s Cruise Dr. Ch. A. Neide. 
Voyage of the Paper Canoe N. H. Bishop. 
Canoe and Boat Building W. P. Stephens. 
Canoe Handling ; C. B. Vaux. 
Cruises in Small Yachts and Big Canoes H. F. Speed. 
The Voyage Alone in the Yawl Rob oe J. MacGregor. 
Rob Roy in the Baltic do. 
1,000 Miles in a Rob Roy Canoe . do. 
Cruise of the Rob Roy do. 
Watery Wanderings . T. H. Holding. 
Canoe and Camera ; Thomas Sedgwick Steele. 
Paddle and Portage . . . do. 
Canoe and Flying Proa . W. L. Alden. 
Canoeing in Kanuckia Chas. Ledyard Norton and John Habberton. 
An Inland Voyage R. L. Stevenson. 
Canoe Traveling - . . . W. Baden-Powell. 
CRICKET. 
Cricket. , F. Wood. 
The English Game of Cricket . s » « » Shas: Box: 
CROQUET. 
The Hand-book of Croquet o> « « Mer. JG. Wood. 
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Titles. CURLING, 
The History of Curling . is 
DOG. 
The Illustrated Book of the Dog . ay er 
FENCING. 
Modern Fencing po tay 
FISHING. 
Fishing . 
Fishing with the Fly . ‘ 
The American Angler’s Book . 
Fishing in American Waters 
Complete Angler . 
Fish and Fishing . 
I Go a-Fishing . - 
The American 5S almon Fisherman 
Fly Fishing in the Maine Lakes . sing ita ee 
FOOT-BALL, 
Foot-ball . ‘ ak tite 
How to Coach a 1 Foot- ball Team : a Sree 
GOLF. 


The Golfers’ Manual . 


GYMNASTICS, 


How to Get ne 
Trainfng . ‘ Estes 
HORSE. 
Hunting. . 

Racing and Steeplechasing . 

Riding Recelleccions . 

A Ride to Kuiv i! 

Patroclus and Peuelope . . 

On Horseback in the School, ete. 

The Trotting Horse of America: . 

The Book of the Horse . 


LACROSSE, 


Lacrosse . 


PEDESTRIAN, 


Mountaineering in the Sierras . 
Scrambles ne the — 
Views Afoot . : 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photography for Amateurs . ae 
ROWING. 
Oars and Sculls, and How to Use Them 


Shooting . 

Adventures in the Great Hunting Grounds . 

American Game in its Seasons > 

American Sportsman . ; 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman 

Wild Sports of the World . 

Nimrod of the North . 

Sporting Adventures in the Far West 

Sport with Gun and Rod . 

The Still Hunter . 

Howto Hunt and Trap ; 

Adventures in the Wilderness . oh oa 
TENNIS, 

The Annals of Tennis . . 

Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill . 


WHEEL, 


A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales 
Nauticus on his Hobby-Horse 

Health upon Wheels . . 

A Canterbury Pilgrimage 

Wheels and Whims . 


WINTER SPORT. 


The Art of Skating . 

A System of Figure Skating . 
The Record of Snow-snoeing. . 
The Hand-book of Winter Sport 


SHOOTING, 
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Authors. 
George McNoe. 


Vero Shaw. 
Griffiths. 


H. Cholmondeley Pennell. 

C. F. Orvis and A, N. Cheney. 
Thaddeus Norris. 

G. C. Scott. 

Izaak Walton. 

Frank Forester. 

Irenzeus Prime. 

H. P. Wells. 

Ch. W. Stevens. 


Ch. W. Alcock. 
Walter C. Camp. 


By ‘‘ A Keen Hand.” 


Wm. Blaikie. 
Archibald Maclaren. 


Duke of Beaufort. 
Earl of Suffolk. 
Whyte Melville. 
Fred. Burnaby. 
T. A. Dodge. 

E. L. Anderson. 
Hiram Woodruff. 
Samuel Sidney. 


W. G. Beers. 


C. King. 
E. Whimper. 
Bayard Taylor. 


I, C. Hepworth. 
W. B. Woodgate. 


Lord Walsingham. 
Victor Meunier. 
Frank Forester. 
Lewis. - 

Theodore Roosevelt. 
James Greenwood. 
Fredk. Schwatka. 
J. M. Murphy. 

A. M. Mayer. 

T. S. Van Dyke. 
J. H.. Batty. 

W. H. H. Murray. 


Julian Marshall. 
Peile and Sears. 


A. D. Chandler and J. C. Sharp. 
‘* Nauticus.” 

W. Gordon Stables, M.D. 

J. and E. Pennell. 

Conant Foster. 


G. Anderson. 
Vanderwell and Witham. 
H. M. Becket. 

Harry Palmer. 
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Titles. 
The Sailing Boat . . 
The Yachtsman’s Handy Book 
The Sailor’s Hand-book . 
Practical Boat Sailing 
Practical Boat Building . . 
Amateur Sailing in Open and Half-decked Boats . 
Yacht and Boat Sailing . : 
The Corinthian Yachtsman . 
The Yacht Sailor . : 
Four Months in a Sneak- “Box F 
The America’s Cup . 
Two Years before the Mast . 
The Boat Sailor’s Manual 


Robinson Crusoe . 
Walden . 
Wake Robin 


YACHT. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
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Authors. 
H. C. Folkard. 
W. H. Rosser. 
Capt. G. D. Bedford. 
Douglas Frazer. 
A. Nieson and D, Kemp. 
T. E. Biddle. 
Dixon Kemp. 
T. E. Biddle. 
Vanderdecken. 
N. H. Bishop. 
R. F. Coffin. 
R. H. Dana. 
E. F. Qualtrough. 


Daniel Defoe. 
H. D. Thoreau. 
John Burroughs. 


Oo 


ROUND THE WORLD IN THE “OUTING.”? 


OFF ANASTASIA ISLAND, 
FLORIDA, January 7, 1887. 

Outing made her maiden plunge into the 
Atlantic from the bar of the St. John’s River, on 
the morning of December 26, 1886, and having 
fine weather, I determined to make the run di- 
rect to Nassau (Bahama), but after making 
about 100 miles, I found that I required consid- 
erably more ballast, and accordingly bore away 
for the bar at St. Augustine, Fla., which was 
reached at 10 A.M., Monday, December 27. A 
heavy surf was breaking entirely across the in- 
let, and the breeze dying out, I came to an an- 
chor near the outer sea buoy. The charts and 
coast pilot claiming the bar to be impassable for 
strangers without a pilot, and failing to find an 
opening, I set my pilot signal, but was unable to 
secure any response until darkness shut us out 
from the land. The barometer was dropping 
very rapidly and the weather bore a very threat- 
ening appearance, I therefore concluded to try 
my rocket signals, and sent a fiery messenger 
into the heavens every half hour until midnight, 
when a heavy squall swooped down upon me 
and played havoc with my coffee-pot, which was 
full, steaming hot, and waiting for me. As the 
squall struck, Ou¢zng rolled down to leeward, 
over goes my stove, carrying coffee with it. ‘To- 
bacco box follows in its wake, and my cabin 
floor is flooded with a heterogeneous mass, in 
which coffee-grounds, tobacco, oil and water 
were the principal ingredients. As soon as the 
squall had passed, I went below, just in time to 
find my oil-stove taking fire. A moment later, 
and the horror of a ship on fire at sea would have 
been before me. Quickly grasping the now 
blazing stove, I ran to the side and plunged it 
beneath the surface. The fire had not commu- 
nicated with any other article in my heretofore 
neat little cabin. As soon as possible I cleared 
the wreckage, and again my Aouse was in order, 
but alas! my stomach was loudly calling for that 
which I could not give it—food. All during the 
long middle watch Oxtzng rolled and pitched in 
asea that would have sent many a larger craft 


to Davy Jones’s locker. At six o’clock Tuesday 
morning, no pilot having made an appearance, 
and the indications being strongly for a norther, 
I determined to see if “‘ Yankee inquisitiveness ” 
would not serve as well as a pilot, and got under 
way with a stiff breeze from the northwest. 
Running in to within a few yards of the outer line 
of surf, I ran down the entire line, searching for 
an opening, and, finding none, I ran back again. 
This time I found a narrow opening where no 
surf was breaking, and, although at variance 
with the chart, I concluded it was the chan- 
nel, and used the seaman’s monitor—the lead— 
to verify my conclusion, and stood boldly in for 
the lighthouse on Anastasia Island. Ina few 
moments I was under the lee of the island, and 
during the next two hours 1 amused myself in 
trying to lay a north-west course with a north- 
west wind, in a channel not over three lengths in 
width. This course had to be made for a dis- 
tance of two miles, but, like some of our poli- 
ticians, “I got there just the same,” and ina few 
moments I was bowling down Matanzas River 
to an anchorage off the St. Augustine Yacht 
Club-house. As the white sloop rounded the 
point and flew down the course before the wind, 
she almost buried herself in foam. As I rounded 
to and dropped my anchor, a rousing cheer was 
sent up from the throats of the thousands of 
spectators who lined the sea-wall and hotel ve- 
randas, many of whom had recognized Outing 
as she lay at anchor outside the preceding day. 

A cordial greeting and an almost unending 
handshaking followed. Great admiration was 
expressed at the beautiful model and appearance 
of the Outing. 

The St. Augustine Yacht Club immediately 
tendered Oxtzng the privileges of their magnifi- 
cent club-house, library and rooms. 

On Thursday Lieutenant Henn and wife, of 
the Galatea, paid Outing a visit, and expressed 
in the highest terms their pleasant surprise and 
admiration of Outzng,and the hopes of a suc- 
cessful completion of the longest voyage ever 
undertaken in a small craft. #. 4. Cloudman. 


1 The above letter was received while OuT1NG was on the press, and too late for insertion anywhere else. We shall soon 
commence the publication of a series of Mostented articles, describing the yacht Oxuting’s voyage around the world by way of 


the West Indies and Panama. 
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OUT-DOOR CLUBS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


OuTING has spared no pains nor expense 
in endeavoring to put itself on friendly 
terms of acquaintance with every club or 
organization throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, that assembles for the 
purpose of supporting and enjoying some 
branch of healthy and manly out-door 
recreation and sport. It feels it a solemn 
duty, as the highest authority on all matters 
appertaining to the scientific development 
and encouragement of physical culture and 
amusement, to call upon all those interested 
in the furtherance and completion of the 
noble work it has undertaken, to aid and 
enlarge its sphere of labor and usefulness 
by sending to its office such information 
as will tend to make its pages full, entire 
and trustworthy. To its able staff of 
specialists in every department of games 
and pastimes can safely be intrusted any 
controversy, debatable point, or knotty 
technical difficulty arising in any field of 
recreation, feeling confident that the ruling 


of OuTING may be relied on as final and 
authoritative. 

OvuTING presents the widest field for the 
interchange of the friendly relations that 
ought to exist between clubs devoted to 
the same sport; and in order that every 
Spoke of the Wheel of Sport should fit 
into the Hub, and be bound firmly together 
by the bright tires of its literature, it is 
very much to be desired that club presi- 
dents, secretaries, or other persons in au- 
thority, should send the latest information 
relative to the working of his club and be 
incorporated in OuTING’s List. 

In order that the list which we now 
append may be further enlarged, we enu- 
merate the different sports we cover: 
Archery, Athletics, Base-Ball, Bicycling, 
Boating, Canoeing, Coaching, Cricket, Cro- 
quet, Curling, Fishing, Ice-Yachting, La- 
crosse, Lawn Tennis, Polo, Racquet, Rifle, 
Rod and Gun, Rowing, Snow-Shoeing, 
Swimming, Tobogganing, Yachting. 


ARCHERY CLUBS. 


Name. 
Alleghany . Pittsburg, Penn. 
Baltimore . Baltimore, Md. 
Brooklyn . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago . Chicago, Il. 
Eastern Archery Association New York 
Fairmount : j Cincinnati, Ohio 
Highland Wyoming, Ohio 


Highland Park — 


Merry Bowmen Eaton, Ohio . 


City and State. 


Highland Park, Ill. 


Address. 


J. W. Elliott. 

J. W. Willson. 

Geo. G. Steele. 

Frank Sidway. 

John Wilkinson. 

J. N. Elliot, 160 West 14th St. 
W. S. Gwynn. 

W. A. Clark. 

C. Granville Hammond. 

Chas. H. Moore. 


Mt. Auburn. ‘ Cincinnati, Ohio Will Allen. 
National Archery Association . Washington, D.C. L. W. Maxson. 
New York : New York J. N. Elliot. 
North Side ’ Chicago, Ill. H. S. Taylor. 
Ohio State sw enh Association Cincinnati, Ohio W. S. Gwynn. 
Pamrapo . ° Bayonne, N. J. 

Potomac Washington, D. C. L. W. Maxson. 
Richmond County West New —_— S. ‘., N. Y. G. R. Macllvaine. 
Robin Hood Dayton, Ohio : Albert Kern. 
Robin Hood Dayton, Kentucky . H. W. Longley. 
Walnut Hill Cincinnati, Ohio Chas. J. Strong. 
Westwood Westwood, Ohio Howard Miller. 
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Name. 
Brooklyn . 
Cleveland . 
Crescent 
Dover ; 
Elizabeth . 
Empire 
Harlem 
Hoboken Gymnastic ‘Society 
Jersey City ; : 
Los Angeles 
Manhattan : 
Middlesex Gy mnasium 
Minneapolis 
Missouri Amateur 
Montreal A. A. Association 
Nassau . ‘ ‘ 
New Haven 
New York 
Olympic 
Orange 
Orion A. Association 
Palma 
Pastime 
Pullman 


Roseville Cycling & Athletic Assoc. 


Schuylkill Navy 
Scottish-American 

Star . " ; 

Staten Island 

Technology 

Tioga Athletic Association 
Wrest Side 

Woodstock A. Association 
Wynnewood 

Yale University 


Name. 
Amherst College 
Argyle 
Beacon 
Bedford 
Bergen Point 
Brooklyn : 
Brooklyn Athletic 
Brown University 
Commercial 
Cornell University . 
Dartmouth College 
Dover . 
Elite 
Franklin : 
Harvard vey i 
Heyward 
Hobart College 
Lafayette . 
Lea . ° 
Metropolitan 
Nassau 
Nassau Athletic 
New York 
Orange 
Polytechnic 
Princeton Browns 
Princeton . 
Riverton 
Roseville . 
Rutherfords . . 
Seton Hall seein ‘ 
Star . 
Star . 
Staten Island 
Staten Island Athletic Club 
Syracuse University . 
Vernon 
Watsessing 
Williams College 
Yale University 
Young America 


ATHLETIC CLUBS. 
City and State. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dover, N. J. . 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
New York ; 
New York : 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Jersey City, N. J. : 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York ‘ 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York 

New York 
Orange, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
New York 
Pullman, IIl. 
Roseville, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Long Island ~~ N. 
5 & 


New Brighton, 5 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York > 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Wynnewood, Pa. 


New Haven, Conn. 


BASE-BALL CLUBS. 
City and State. 


Amherst, Mass. 
New York 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, ni. 2. 


Bergen Point, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Brooklyn, N. 
Providence, RY 1. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Dover, N. J. . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cambridge, Mass. : 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harlem, N. Y. 
New York ‘ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York ‘ 
Orange, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roseville, N. J. 


Rutherford, N. J. ‘ 
South Orange, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
West New owe ee ge 


Livingston, S. L, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Watsessing, N. J. < 
Williamstown, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Address. 
DeKalb and Classon Aves. 
Standard Oil Co. 
F, Vernon. 
F. H. Tippet. 


J. B. Arnold. 
174 Park Ave. 
Clinton and Crescent Aves. 


8th Ave. and 86th St. 
P. O. Box 575. 


P. O. Box 363. 


387 Third St. 

C. E. Hall, P. O. Box 1262. 
104 West 55th St. 

P. O. Box 2872. 

Brick Church, N. J. 
Newark Ave. 

Bright St. and Jersey Ave. 
66th St. and East River. 

E. C. Tourtelotte. 


P. O. Box 733. 
435 Grove St. 


P.O. Box $5. 


2231 Nicetown Lane. 

55th St., between 8th and oth Aves. 
D. A. White. 

G. H. Focht. 

J. G. Allen. 


Address. 
A. P. Alvord. 


E. A. Post. 

G. V. Dick, 391 Nostrand Ave. 
J. W. Goddard. 

Fifth Ave. and Fourth St. 

Mr. Paliabue, DeKalb and Classon Aves. 
Chas. D. Cooke. 

J. Mannery, 47 Dey St., N. Y. 
F. M. Towley. 

John P. Tucker. 

F. H. Tippett. 

T. J. Kelly. 

F, E. Wilcox, 60 Broadway. 


J. S. Brown, Broadway, opp. P. O. 
Howard C. Fulton. 


W. W. Watrous. 

C. H. Ebbetts, 44 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. C. France. 

John B. Day, 121 Maiden Lane. 
Edgar Williams. 

Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. Snook. 


C. L. Flanigan. 

C. D. Taylor, Newark, N. J. 

J. E. Dupuy. 

J. H. McHale. 

H. Anacke, 194 Broadway. 

W. L. Woddill, P. O. Box 1285. 

E. H. Outerbridge, 308 Produce Ex., City. 
W. C. Davis, 44 Broadway, N. Y. 


Seabury & Johnson, Platt St., N. Y. 
F, N. Unangst. 


James Archibald, Jr., 228 Durfee Ha!l. 
G. D. Morrell, 524 Walnv: St. 











Name. 


Adrian 
Akron 
Albany 
Alpha 
Ariel 
Ashland 
Auburn 
Aurora 
Avondale . 
Bay City 
Bedford 
Bellerophon 


Berkshire Co. Wheelmen ; 


Binghamton 
Blossburg ied 
Boscobel 

Boston 

Brantford 
Brighton 

Bristol 


Bruce County Wheelmen 


Brunswick 

Buckeye . 

Buffalo 

Cambridge : 
Camden Wheelmen ; 
Canamo : 
Capital City 

Capitol 

Charlotte . 
Cheyenne . 

Chicago . 
Cincinnati ‘Wanderers 
Citizens ; ‘ 
City . 

Clarion 

Clarksville 
Cleveland . 

Cleveland Tricy cle Club 
Clinton 

Clyde Cyclers 
Coldwater 

College Hill 
Seta ; 
Columbia Wheelmen 
Concord . 
Connecticut 
Cornwall . 

Cyclists’ Touring Club 
Dallas Wheel ‘ 
Danbury Wheel 
Danvers s 
Dayton 

Dearborn Cycling 
Detroit - 

District Wheelmen 
Dorchester 

East Saginaw 

Elgin . 

Elizabeth . 

Elm City . 

Elmira 

Elyria 

Emporium 
Englewood Wheelmen 
Zolus ‘ 

Eugene City 


Evening Star Wheelmen ~ 


Forest City 


Fort Schuyler Wheelmen 


Fort Wayne 
Garretsville 
Genesee 
Germantown 
Greenfield 


BICYCLE CLUBS.’ 


City and State. 


Adrian, Mich. 
Akron, Ohio . 
Albany, N. Y. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ariel, N. ¥. . 
Ashland, Mass. 
Auburn, Ind. . 
Aurora, Ill... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bay City, Mich. 
Brooklyn, L. I 
Westfield, N. J. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Blossburg, Pa. 
Lynn, Mass, 
Boston, Mass. 
Brantford, Ont. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Warren, R. I. 
Elgin, Ont. . 
New Brunswick, N. ‘J. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. x ‘ 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Camden, N. J - 
Manchester, Mass. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Washington, D.C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York 
Brockton, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clarksville, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Clinton, Mass. 
Clyde, N. 
Coldwater, Mich. . 
College Hill, Ohio . 
Denver, Col. 
Stockport, Col. Co., N. ¥. 
Concord, N. H. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Cornwall, Ont. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Danbury, Conn. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Dayton, Ohio . 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Detroit, Mich. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
East Saginaw, Mich. 
Elgin, Ill. E 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn.. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Elyria, Ohio . 
Emporium, Pa. ° 
Englewood, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Eugene City, Oregon. 
Columbus, Ohio . 
London, Ont. . 
Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . 
Garretsville, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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Address. 


54 W. Maumee St. 

Main St. 

241 Lark St. 

P. O. Box 446. 

335 Main St. 

Greenwood's Block. 

B. C. Robbins. 

City Hall. e 
C. Tudor Estabrook. 

Centre and Washington Aves. 
1216 Bedford Ave. 

Frank S. Miller. 


W. F. Sherwood. 
No. 1 Caldwell Block. 


St. James St. 


7o McLean Ave. 
A. B. Staples. 


Masonic Hall. 
East Gay St. 

C. H. Adams, 
Amee Bros. 

415 North sth St. 
A. L. Churchill. 
C. H. Oatman. 
409 Fifteenth St. 
P. O. Box 154. 
Fred. W. Ransom. 
189 Michigan Ave. ‘ 
J. K. Scudder. 

78 West 6oth St. 

P. O. Box 655. 

Main St. 

S. A. Clippard. 

C. H. Potter. 

147 Ontario St. 


P. O. Box 127. 

W. H. Aiken. 

Opera House Block. 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Main and School Sts. 
P. O. Box 42. 

W. J. Wallace. 

C. H. Potter. 

J. W. Cochran. 

J. S. Bristol. 

Ropes Block, Maple St. 
Charles Moore. 

H. F. Fuller. 

A. F. Peck. 

T. Howard. 
Washington and River Sts. 
620 Genesee Ave. 

Wm. Wetzel. 

G. C. Pennell. 


Masonic Temple. 

J. T. Vincent. 

Geo. Metzger, Jr. 
Morgan Shepard. 

650 Washington Building. 


E. C. Brown. 

W. Kingsley Evans. 

A. G. Wood. 

John Hanna. 

C. C. Horton. 

Gordon S. Montgomery. 
2314 Fairmount Ave. 
Main St. 


1 [In the first column, when only the single name is used, the reader will supply the separating ‘‘sub-head” and the 


word “Club,” thus: ‘‘Akron”’ 


means ‘Akron Bicycle Club.’’ 


In the third column we have endeavored to give tne situa- 


tion of the Club Room, but if this is not known, we have supplied the Secretary’s Name or the P. O. Address. 
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BICYCLE CLUBS—Continuep. 
Name. City and State, Address. 





Hagerstown 
Hamilton . . 
Harlem Wheelmen . 
Hartford 

Haverford College 
Helena 

Hermes 

Hudson 

Hudson Co. Wheelmen 
Ideal 

Iideran 

Indianapolis 

Iowa Falls 

Ixion 

Jackson 

Jamestown ‘ 
Junior Wheelmen 
Junior Wheelmen 
Kansas City Wheelmen 
Kenton ‘ - 
Keystone . 

Kings Co. Wheelmen 
Knockabout 

Laramie 

Leominster 

Listowel 

Lock City 

Long Island Wheelmen 
Los ‘Angeles Wheelmen 
Louisville . 

Lowell 

Macon 

Marblehead 

Massillon . 

Maryland . 
Massachusetts 

Mauch Chunk 
Maverich 

Medina County . 
Memphis 

Mercury 

Meriden 

Middletown 

Milville 

Milwaukee 

Missouri 

Mitchell 

Monmouth Wheelmen 
Montclair Wheelmen 
Montreal + 
Montrose . 

Mountain W heel 
Mount Vernon . 
Napanee 

Nashville . 

Nebraska Wheelmen. 
New Britain 
Newburg Wheelmen 
Newbury 

New Castle 

New Haven : 
New Jersey Wheelmen 
New Orleans 

New York 

Niagara Falls 
Noblesville 
Nonantum 
Northampton 
Oakland 

Olean . 

Omaha 

Oregon 

Ottawa 

Ottumwa . 

Owl 

Owl Cycling 

Paris 

Park City Wheelmen 
Passaic County Wheelmen 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Harlem, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Haverford, Pa. ; 
Helena, Mont. Ter. 
Chicago, Il. ; 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa Falls, lowa 
New York 3 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jamestown, N. Y. . 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Covington, Ky. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 


South Gardner, Mass. 


Laramie, Wyo. Ter. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Listowel, Ont. 
Lock City, N. Y. . 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Macon, Georgia. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Massillon, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
E. Boston, Mass. 
Medina, Ohio. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Milville, N. J. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Mitchell, Ont. 
Monmouth, N. J. 
Montclair, N. J. . 
Montreal, P. Q. . 
Montrose, Pa. 
Phillipsburg, Pa. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio . 
Napanee, Ont. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha,, Neb. r 
New Britain, Conn. 
Newburg, N. £ 
Newbury, Mass. 
New Castle, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Orleans, La. 
New York 

Niagara Falls, 'N. y. 
Noblesville, Ind. 
Newtonville, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Olean,-N. Y. . 
Omaha, Neb. . 
Portland, Ore. 
Ottawa, Can. . 
Ottumwa, lowa 
Bordentown, N.J.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Paris, Ont. . 
Ashland, Ky. . 
Passaic, N. J. . 


W. Washington St. 
9 King St. East. 
F, A. Ryer. 


N. Holter. 

F. J. Tourtellotte. 
Farmers’ National Bank. 
119 Storm Ave. 


H. C. Mattler. 

98 E. New York St. 

Bert. McGowan. 

Lea Moses, 351 West 59th St. 
M. J. Moore. 

Edwin R. Dempsey. 

1000 H St. 

W. C. Crawford. 


Thomas Wilson. 
Box 1554. 


W. H. Putnam. 

C. S. Greenbaum. 

Allen's Block. 

J. E. Brook. 

Main St. 

14 Warren St., N. Y. City. 
m. 4. Woodeceth. 

Harry Esterle. 


Cotton Ave. 
School and Pleasant Sts. 
Edwin L. Arnold 


154 Newbury St. 
Broadway, opp. American Hotel. 
Maverich Square. 

C. L. Greisinger. 
Main St. 

H. M. Brownell. 
Palace Block. 

North St., near P. O. 
John N. Seeve. 

H. P. Andrae. 
Cardinal Ave. 

J. M. Ford. 

G. O. Waterman. 
Fullerton Ave. 

1421 St. Catherine St. 
W. C. Cuiser. 


T.. J. 

J Trimble. 
Ms a 
B. F. ell. 


163 it ain St. 

L. W. Y. McCoskery. 
P. O. Box 770. 

P. O. Box 94. 

H. W. Redfield. 
Oration Hall. 

180 St. Charles St. 
302 West 58th St. 
Suspension Bridge. 
Elbert Shirts. 
Washington and Walnut Sts, 
P. O. Box 1201. 

R. H. Magitt. 
Exchange Bank Building. 
Geo. E. Kay. 

229 Ninth St. 

W. G. Hurdman. 
312 E. Main St. 

8 Church St. 

3701 Ellis Ave. 

W. Walton, Jr. 
Union Depot. 
Bloomfield Ave. 
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Name. City and State. Address. 
Pawtucket é . . ‘ ‘ Pawtucket, R. I... ; B-oad St. 
Pegasus . . ; £ " ‘i New York : 2 : zor West 57th St. 
Pennsylvania . é ‘ ‘ ; Philadelphia, Pa. . ‘ 1232 N. 41st St. 
Pequonnock . ; . . . Bridgeport, Conn, . P. O. Box 1906. 
Perth Amboy . P . ‘ ; Perth Amboy, N. J. ; F. W. Ketchil. 
Philadelphia. . = i 2 Philadelphia, Pa. . 1232 N. qtst St. 
Pittston . s r : 4 ° Pittston, Pa. . ‘ , Broad St. 
Plainfield . ‘ ri ¥ ; ‘ Plainfield, N. J. . ‘ P. O. Box 1257. 
Plum Creek ‘ : ‘ . . Plum Creek, Neb. " H. O. Smith. 
Pottstown . F ‘ js . ' Pottstown, Pa. ; A 209 High St. 
Reading - . Reading, Pa. . 541 Penn St. 
Richmond County Wheelmen . F West Brighton, S. 1. ‘ N. Y. J. H. Cole. 
Rochester . “ 3 : Rochester, N. Y. 98 West Ave. 
Rockingham. ; 7 . : Portsmouth, N. H. ; 4 O. Box 1491. 
Rockville . : : ; . , Rockville, Conn. . : . O. Box 96. 
Rome : . ' : . Rome, N.Y. 5 : Washingwos and Dominick Sts, 
Rutherford . ; . , , Rutherford, N. hk P : P. O. Box 81. 
Rutland . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ Rutland, Vt. - . : 38% Centre St. 
Sacramento ‘ ‘ . . . Sacramento, Cal. . : ro1s5 Fourth St. 
San Francisco . ‘: A ‘ “ San Francisco, Cal. ; 1428 Market St. 
Salt Lake ‘ : ‘ - R Salt Lake City, Utah. 246 S. Second South St. 
Schenectady . : - r ; Schenectady, N. Y. F P. O. Box 386 
Scranton . ‘ . ‘ E : Scranton, Pa. ; : 121 Wyoming Ave. 
Seaside . : - : ‘ Norfolk, Va. . ‘ . 197 Main St. 
Sharon. ° : 4 j : Sharon, Pa. . ; ? D. P. Porter. 
Simcoe. ; ‘ A ; ; Simcoe, Ont. . ‘ 
Somerville ; F . \ : Somerville, Mass. . : Sycamore St. 
Springfield : ° . : : Springfield, Mass. , P. O. Box 1o1g. 
Stamford . ; . ‘ ‘ , Stamford, Conn. . ‘ Atlantic Square. 
Star . ° ° ° . . ; Harrisonburg, Va. ; North Main St. 
Star . ‘ ‘ ; ; ; Cleveland, Ohio . r 235 Viaduct. 
State Capitol . ‘ ‘ ° 5 Concord, N. H. ; 
St. Cloud ; . 3 r St. Cloud, Minn. . . 27 Washington Ave, 
St. Louis Ramblers . . : E St. Louis, Mo. , ; Lindell Gordon. 
St. Mary’s . ; ; : ; St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Stratford . ; . ri ; ‘ Stratford, Ont. ‘ ; W. Lawrence. 
Suffolk . , ‘ . i Boston, Mass. , : 39 M St. 
Syracuse Cycling : - F ‘ Syracuse, N.Y. . ; P. O. Box 25. 
Taunton . P Fi ‘ ‘ Taunton, Mass. R . 3 Summer St. 
Technology : . . : : Boston, Mass. , : 187 Boylston St. 
Tecumseh ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ Tecumseh,™ich. . ‘ P. Fitzsimmons, P. O. 
Thorndike ‘ : : : ; Beverley, Mass. ‘ , Commercial Block, Cabot St. 
Tioga ; ‘ ; ‘ Tioga, Pa. . ’ ’ J. Howe Adams. 
Toledo Cycling. : ; , ; Toledo, Ohio . ; ‘ Hotel Madison. 
Toronto . : ‘ ‘ : Toronto, Ont. : 4 5 Wilton Ave. 
Tremont . . . . 4 ‘ Tremont, Ohio ; ‘ J. T. Miller. 
Trenton . F ‘ ; . Trenton, N. J. ‘ d S. P. Camp. 
Trojan Wheelmen . ‘. : ; ‘Troy, Ni ¥. « ; : R. C. Marshall. 
Troy R ; , ; ; ; troy, N.Y... ‘ ; Federal St. 
Tuscarawas ‘. ‘ ‘ r Z Tuscarawas, Ohio . - F. H. Waldron. 
Unadilla Vallcy ‘ A 5 West Winfield, N.Y... Leonardville, N. Y. 
Union County W heelmen é : Westfield, N. J. . ‘ Arthur N. Pierson. 
University : . ‘ ‘ ‘ Philadelphia, Pa. . : 3216 Baring St. 
Valley City : . ‘ : ; Sidney, Ohio . ; : E, P. Robinson, 
Vermont . * ; ; . * Brattleboro, Vt. . : Leslie Scott. 
Vesper Wheelmen . ‘ ; : Philadelphia, Pa. . ; W. H. T. Reeves. 
Victor - : ° P ‘ a Greenville, Pa. F C. M. Brown. 
Waiontha . ; ‘ : R . Richfield Springs, N. Y. Lake St. 
Wakefield . . . . . ‘ Wakefield, Mass. . : P. O. Box 464. 
Wallingford. , é : r Wallingford, Conn. John A, Martin. 
Waltham . ‘ . ; : ‘ Waltham, Mass. . P P. O. Bax 16s. 
Wanderers é : : ‘ ; Toronto, ‘Ont. 7 Yonge St. Arcade. 
Wappingers. : , : : Wappinger’s Falls, N.Y. Harry H. Brown. 
Washington . j : ; é Washington, D. C. 3 1023 Twelfth St. 
Waterbury ‘ , : Waterbury, Conn. . : Chas. R. Upson. 
Wayside Wheelmen . - 5 . Brooklyn, L. I. - ‘ 
Weedsport : : . j Weedsport, N. Y. . ; Bryant Block. 
Westfield Wheelmen ; a ; Westfield, Mass. . : R. L. Scott. 
Weston Wheelmen . “ ‘ Weston, Ohio ‘ ; 
Wheeling Wheelmen : : ' Wheeling, West Va... A. A. Wheat. 
Wilkes-Barre . ‘ . ‘ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. . ? 51 West Market St. 
Williamsport . ° ; A - Williamsport, Pa. ; Ira A. Dayton. 
Wilmington . . : ‘ : Wilmington, Del. ‘ C. W. Todd. 


Woodstock ‘ ‘ : . P Woodstock, Ont. . m J. G. Rarn. 
Woodstown. P ‘ Z r Woodstown, N. J. A Will. L. Taylor. 


Worcester . " = ‘ : Worcester, Mass. . : F. W. Blacker. 
Yale ; . ‘ P : New Haven, Conn. - 204 Durfee Hall. 
Y.M.C.A., ; . : Newburyport, Mass. : Pleasant St. 
York County Wheelmen 4 ; ‘ Biddeford, Me. . J. E. Etchells. 


Youngstown . ° . ° . Youngstown, Ohio ‘ A. J. Nicholas, 
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Alayon . 
Annawan . 
Argonaut . 
Ariel 

Ariel 

Bayside . 
Canadian Asso. Am. Oarsmen 
Chatham : 
Clifton 
Columbia . 

Don Amateur 
Eureka 
Farragut . ‘ 
Grand Trunk 
Harrisburg 
Lachine 
Leander 
Lurline . 
Manayunk 
Narragansett 
Nautilus 
Nereus : 
Omaha Rowing Association 
Ottawa ‘ . ; 
Ottawa 
Pennsylvania 
Ravenswood . 
Schuylkill Navy 
Seawanhaka 

St. Anne's 
Staten Island 
St. Lambert 
Toronto 

Union 

Valois 

Varuna 
Victoria 
Winnipeg . 


Name. 


A: COA. 
Alleghany | 
Amsterdam 
Battle Creek 
Bay City . 
Bayonne 
Berkeley 
Bobcaygeon 
Brockville . 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Cambridge 
Canoe and Boating Association 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Circleville 
Cleveland 
Connecticut 
Crescent 
Crescent 
Cygnet 
Dayton 
Deseronto 
Essex 
Evanston . 
Florida 
Fulton 

Galt 
Hamilton 
Harrisburgh 
Hartford . ‘ 
Harvard University . 
Hawkeye . 
Hub . 
lanthe 
Ianthe 
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BOAT AND ROWING CLUBS. 


City and State. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Woodside, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Chatham, Ont. 
Clifton, “ I, N. Y. 
Washington, D.C. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Manayunk, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Flushing, L. I. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Ottawa, II. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
proms sna 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Brooklyn, E. D., N. y. 
Montreal, P. Q 


Tomkinsville, S. I., N. Y. 


Montreal, P. Q. 
Toronto, Ont. 
New York. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


CANOE CLUBs. 


City and State. 


Schuylerville, N. Y. 
Alleghany, Pa. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Bobcaygeon, Ont. 
Brockville, Ont. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. : 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Newburg, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Circleville, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Manchester, N. Y. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Deseronto, Ont. 
Newark, N. J. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fulton, ¥, 

Galt, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. . 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Dubuque, Ia. : 
Boston, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. 
Arlington, N. J. 


Address. 


G. T. Wiley. 


41 Clifton Place. 
Theo. R. Armour. 


W. A. Littlejohn, Asst. City Clerk. 


G. A. Post. 
Howell Bartle. 


O. M. Copelin. 


P. W. Maxwell, 
Geo. H. Shepley. 


Lemuel E. Quigg. 
Crescent Lake. 
Rector C. Hitt. 


G. H. Kerr. 

J. F. Powen, 140 E. Third St. 
P. O. Box 733. 

Foot of S. roth St. 


J. E. Bonner. 


531 Fulton St. 


Address. 


Dr. Chas, A. Neide. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Chas. H. Warring. 

F. Houghtaling, 182 W. Main St. 
C. J. Bousfield. 

R. Vervan Vienot. 

W. H. Larone. 


J. H. Bagg. 

M. V. Brokaw. 
Henry L. Campbell. 
Rupert M. Gay. 

H. A. Harrison. 

J. H. Ware. 

Geo. B. Ellard. 


G. W. Gardner. 


Frank W. Sigler. 
A. H. Luckenback. 


Frank Fox. 
E. Clement French. 
Geo. O. Totten, Jr. 


B. H. Barnett. 
F. D. Van Wagenen. 
J. E. Warnock. 


W. G. Spicer. 

Jno. D. Parker, 291 Main St 
A. S. Webster. 

W. P. Couch. 

G. E. Dutton. 

H. S. Farmer. 

C. V. Schuyler. 








Name. 


Irrawadi 
Jabberwock 
Jackson 
Kenwood . 
Knickerbocker . 
Lake George 
Lake St. Louis . 
Lawrence . ie 
Lindsay . ° 
Machimoodus . 
Minnetonka 
Miami . 
Mohawk 
Mohican 
Muskata 
Mystic 
Mystic 
Newark 
New Bedford 

Newton . 

New York 
Northampton 
Oakland 

Oshkosh 

Oswego . 

Ottawa . 

Papoos 

Paterson 

Pequot . 

Perth Amboy 
Peterborough 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 

Polliwog 

Portland 

Potomac 

Potowonok 

Quaker City 
Quinsigamond . 

Rob Roy . 

Rochester . 

Rome . 

Rondout . 

Royal 

Royal Military College 
Ruchawak : 
Rutherford 

Sagamore 

Sandusky 

Shattemuc 

Sherbrook 

South Boston 
Springfield 

Stillwater . 

St. Lawrence 
Tippecanoe 

Toledo ie 

Toronto 

Ubique 

Union 

Vesper - 

Waltham . 

Warren 

Washington 
Watertown 

Whitby 

Whitehall . 

Winooski . 

Yonkers . 
Younondio 


Name. 


Albany 
Albion 
Albion 
Ashton 
Alma 
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CANOE CLUBS—Continugp. 


City and State. 


Davenport, Ia. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Jackson, Mich. 
Kenwood, IIl. 


152d St. & Hudson River, N. 


Lake George, N. Y 
Lachine, P. Q. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lindsay, Ont. 
Modus, Conn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Troy, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Bergen Point, N. £. 
Winchester, ‘Conn. 
Winchester, Mass. . 
Newark, Ohio ; 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newton, Mass. 


Tompkinsville, S. N. Y 


Northampton, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Ottawa, Ont. . 
Chicago, Ill. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Southport, Conn. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Washington, D. C. 
Fort Madison, Ia, . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rome, N. Y. 
Rondout, N. Y. 
Halifax, N. S. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Dayton, Ohio . 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Lynn, Mass. . 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Qu: ebec, Fr. 
South Boston, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stillwater, Ohio 
Canton, N. Y 
Chicago, II. 
Toledo, Ohio . 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ubique, Ia. 

Boston, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Warren, Pa. ; 

W ashington, D. ¢. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Whitby, Ont. 
Whitehall, N. Y. 
Dixon, Ill. . 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CRICKET CLUBS. 
City and State. 


Albany, N. Y. 
HighiZndville Mass. 
Albion, Ill... 
Ashton, ae 
Brooklyn, L. I. 


Address. 


Ed. S. Hammatt. 
Geo. A. Warder. 
Andrew J. Gould. 


Y. City. Ed. W. Brown, 4 Bowling Green. 
Chas, F. Earle, Syracuse. 

Geo. Auldjo. 

John R. Robertson. 

Mr. Porteous. 


A. B. Taylor. 

Albert Erkenbrecher. 
O. Puyano, 

B. Fernow. 

J. A. Cone. 


W. A. Sprague. » 
Geo. Rugg. 

G. G. Brown. 

C. J. Stevens, 7 Bowling Green, City. 
C. B. Swift. 

W. W. Blow. 

F. H. Gary. 

J. B. McMurrick. 

F. H. Gisborne. 

Wm. Sage. 

Chas. K. Berdan. 

F, P. Lewis, Box 14, New Haven, Conn. 


T. D. Collin. 
Thompson S. Westcott. 
Reade W. Baily. 


Pickering Dodge. 

W. H. Atlee. 

A. A. Jackson, 138 N. Sixth St. 
J. M. Barker. 


Geo. H. Harris. 

J. S. Wardwell. 

F. B. Hibbard. 

H. V. 4 t. 

Maj. F. S. Fairtlough. 


Ernest Bellatty. 

Miles Johnson, 212 Columbus Ave. 
J. H. Carpenter. 

Gustavus Lucke. 

James Craddock. 

F. L. Safford. 


Ledyard P. Hale. 


W. G. McKendric. 
W. M. Lowery. 


R. F. Hemminway. 


Willis Cowen. 

Henry H. Soule. 

= H. Remington. 
E. E. Gibbard. 

Wa. W. Cooke. 

L. J. Pollock. 

L. Simpson. 

A. G. Warren. 


Address. 


J. B. Marsh. 
J. Jessop. 
Geo. Young. 
T. Manly. 
Prospect Park. 
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Name. 


Baltimore . 
Belmont 

Berkeley 

Boston 

Brockton 

Buffalo 

Chester City 
Chicago 
Delaware . 

Fall River 
Franklin 
Germantown . 
Harvard University . 
Haverford Colisge 
International . 
International Tile 
King’s County . 
Lawrence . : 
Longwood 
Manhattan 
Merion 

Montreal 

Mystic 

Newport . 

New York 

North End 
Oxford 
Peninsular 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg . 
Portsmouth 
Providence 
Quaker City 
Quincy 

Riverside . 
Roxbury . 
Staten Island 

St. George’s 

St. John 

St. Paul’s School 
Thornton . 
University of Pennsylvania 
Waltham . : ‘ 
Wanskuck 

West Brighton 
Young America 


Name. 
Aibany 
Ancaster 
Ancaster Thistle 
Argyle 
Ayimer. 
Ayr Union 
Barrie . 
Belleville . 
Berlin 
Bowmanville 
Bradford 
Brampton . 
Brantford . 
Bright ‘ 
Brockville . 
Brussels. 
Campbellford 
Chatham 
Churchill . 
Clarksburg Beaver 
Cobourg Waverly 
Collingwood 
Dundas 
Elmvale 
Elora 
Fergus 
Forest 
Galt . 
Galt Granite 
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City and State. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Berkeley, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chester, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. . ; 
Wilmington, Del. . 
Fall River, Mass. . 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Haverford College, Pa. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Brooklyn, L.. I. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montreal, Can. 
Medford, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 
New York, N. Y. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Frankford, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Olneyville, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quincy, Mass. 

New York City 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Livingston, S. 1, N. . 
Jersey City, N. J. . 
St. John, N. B. 
Concord, N. H. 
Thornton, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Wanskuck, R. I. 


West Brighton, S. 1., N. Y 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CURLING CLUBS. 


City and State. 
Albany, N. Y. 
-Carluke, Can. 
gr Ont. 


Albert, N. W. oA Can. 


suhaae NW. T.. Can. 
Ayr, Ont. . ; ; 
Barrie, Ont. 
Belleville, Ont. 
Berlin, Ont. 
Bowmanville, Ont. 
Bradford, Ont. 
Brampton, Ont. 
Brantford, Ont. 
Bright, Ont. . 
Brockville, Ont. 5 
Brussels, Ont. r 
Campbellford, Ont. 
Chatham, Ont. 
Churchill, Ont. 
Clarksburg, Ont. 
Cobourg, Ont. 
Collingwood, Ont. 
Dundas, Ont. 
Elmvale, Ont. 
Elora, Ont. 

Fergus, Ont. 
Forest, Ont. 

Galt, Ont. 

Galt, Ont. 


Address. 


261 N. Calvert St. 

56th St. and Springfield Ave. 
Alfred Coupe. 

Tennis Court—Buckingham St. 
F. Smallwood. 

A. G. Fortier. 

Jas. A. Campbell. 

128 La Salle St. 

847 Market St. 

W. Burgess. 

Geo. Hinde. 

243 South Fourth St. 

17 Kirkland St. 

H. W. Stokes. 

148 Colburn St. 

g2 Third St. 

Prospect Park. 

C. Wild. 


280 Dartmouth St. 
Henry Martin. 

217 South Third St. 
C. W. Dean. 

H. F. Perkins. 

P. O. Box 313. 

564 Broadway. 
Weetamore Mill. 
108 W. Orthodox St. 
42 Woodbridge St. E. 
120 South Sixth St. 
60 Fourth Ave. 

P. O. Box 1271. 

P. O. Box 444. 

5 South Front St. 
P. O. Box 560. 
Central Park. 

136 Mt. Vernon St. 
N. S. Walker, Jr. 
Walter Trimble. 

P. O. Box 557. 

F. G. Braithwaite. 
J. W. Cooper. 

1426 Walnut St. 
Watch Factory. 

J. Stokes. 

J. Hyde. 

206 South Fifth St. 


Address. 
3 Kirk Place. 
J. A. Moffat. 
B. W. Donelly. 
T. E. Parker. 
T. G. McIntyre. 
J. S. Black. 
J. McL. Stevenson. 
W. H. Biggar. 
G. M. Wedd. 
M. McTavish. 
H. S. Broughton. 
F. W. Main. 
R. A. Watt. 
Edw. Wilson. 
R. Junkin. 
F. S. Scott. 
G. G. Eakins. 
T. Wrong. 
D. W. Lenox. 
Chas. Pye. 
A. R. Hargraft. 
D. G. Cooper. 
Chas. Wilson. 
Jas. Paterson. 
J. K. McLean. 
T. J. Hamilton. 
W. D. Griggs. 
R. Veitch. 
John Perry. 

















Name. 
Georgetown 
Goderich . 
Governor-General’s 
Guelph 


Hamilton Caledonian 
Hamilton Thistle 
Harriston Mutual 
Ingersoll i 
Keene 
Kincardine 
Lakefield . 
Lindsay 
Listowell . 
London . 
Forest City 
Markham . 
Meaford . 
Midland . 
Milton 

Mt. Forest 
Niagara . 
Ogdensburg Burns 
Orillia 

Oshawa 

Ottawa 

Owen Sound 
Paris . 

Peterboro’ . 
Quebec. 
Petrolea ‘ 
Point Edward . 
Port Hope 
Preston Speed . 


Royal Caledonians of Scotland 


St. Catharines . 

St. Mary’s. 

St. Thomas 

Sarnia 
Saskatchewan 
Scarboro’ . 
Scarboro’ Heather 
Scarboro’ _— Leaf 
Seaforth 

Sheiburne . 

Simcoe Z 
Stouffville . 
Thamesville 
Thornbury 

Thorold Lorne . 
Toronto . ‘ 
Toronto Caledonia : 
Toronto Granite 
Toronto Moss Park . 
Utica > 
Walkerton 
Waterloo . 

West Flamboro’ 
Whitby 

Wiarton . 
Wingham . 
Woodbridge 
Wroxeter . 


Name. 


American . 

Amherst 

Andover 

Bishop’s College 
Brooklyn Hill 
Buckville . ; 
Cheshire Academy : 
College City of New York 
Collingwood ‘ 
Columbia a 
Crescent . 
Dartmouth 
Eclipse. 
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City and State. Address. rs 
Georgetown, Ont. . ‘ L. Grant. 
Goderich, Ont. : ‘ C. H. Humber. 
Ottawa, Ont. . f i Rideau Hall. 
Guelph, Ont. . ; ‘ Geo. Murton. 


Hamilton, Ont. ' ‘ A. Rutherford. 
Hamilton, Ont. i : G. H. Gillespie. 
Harriston, Ont. : ‘ H. Laidlaw. 
Ingersol!, Ont. : ‘ J. W. Holmes. 


Keene, Ont. . . F W. C. McCrae. 
Kincardine, Ont. . ‘ J. H. Scott. 
Lakefield, Ont. “ T. Bird. 
Lindsay, Ont. . F. H. Dobbin. 


Listowel, Ont. - 7 Wm. J. Climic, Jr. 
London, Ont. ‘ m J. Puddicombe. 


London, Ont. ‘ ‘ Lt.-Col. Dawson. 
Markham, Ont. ‘ . W. H. Hall. 
Meaford, Ont. 4 ‘ J. S. Wilson. 
Midland, Ont. ‘ . F. R. Weston. 
Milton, Ont. . ‘ . D. Dewar. 

Mt. Forest, Ont. . 4 F. McCullock. 
Niagara, Ont. 4 ‘ Capt. Wilkinson. 
Ogdensburg, Ont. . ‘ D. C. Griffith. 
Orillia, Ont. . . : A. B. Perry. 
Oshawa, Ont. ‘ é J. F. Tamblyn, 


Ottawa, Ont. i P 
Owen Sound, Ont. : Geo. Inglis. 


Paris, Ont. x . A D. Brown. 
Peterboro’,Ont.  . ‘ C. McGill. 
Quebec, P. Q. ‘ . 

Petrolea, Ont. . r E. A. Archer. 
Point Edward, Ont. : Geo. Shaw. 
Port Hope, Ont. . ‘ J. P. Clemes. 
Preston, Ont. ‘ ‘ W. Wispel. 


Montreal, P. Q. ‘ . 
St. Catharines, Ont. e H. D. King. 


St. Mary's, Ont. . ‘ J. M. Levan. 

St. Thomas, Ont. . ; J. McAdam. 
Sarnia, Can. . . r Jas. F. McKenzie. 
P. Albert, N. W. T. ‘ T. J. Agnew. 
Malvern, Ont. ‘ a D. Brown. 
Agincourt, Ont... . Jno. C. Clark. 
Ellesmere, Ont. . ri Wm. Young, Jr. 
Seaforth, Ont . ; 4 M. R. Counter. 
Shelburne, Ont... ; Robt. Murray 
Simcoe, Ont. . ‘ . J. C. Boyd. 
Stouffville, Ont. . ; J. McLean. 
Thamesville, Ont. . . R. Ferguson. 
Thornbury, Ont. . , 'E.. B. Dyre, 
Thorold, Ont. ‘ A Harry Halliday. 
Toronto, Ont. " é David Walker. 
Toronto, Ont. R . W. D. McIntosh. 
Toronto, Ont. ‘ - Jas. Hedley. 
‘Toronto, Ont. . , Robt. Malcolm. 


Utia, N.Y. . ‘ ‘ 45 Park Place. 
Walkerton, Ont. . ; W. A. Green. 


Waterloo, Ont. ‘ ; F. Haight. 
Bullock’s Corners, Ont. . W. F. Morden, Jr. 
Whitby, Ont. R W. R. Howse. 
Wiarton, Ont. ; : J. McCarthy. 
Wingham, Ont. . P E. L. Dickenson. 
Woodbridge, Ont. . F M. S. Buckholder. 


Wroxeter, Ont. ‘ ‘ J. Cowan. 


FOOT-BALL CLUBS. 


City and State. Address. 
Pittsburg, Pa. . . John Moorhead. 
Amherst, Mass. > 


Andover, Mass, 

Lenoxville, Ont. - 

Brooklyn, L. I. - . 319 Carlton Ave. 
Buckville, Ont. 

Cheshire, Conn. 

New York ; ° 

Collingwood, Ont. . ‘ W. R. Allin, 
New York . ° 

New York ‘ ‘ “ Wm. H. Ford, 55 Liberty St, 
Hanover, N. H. . 

Meriden, Conn. 
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Name. 


English 

Exeter 

Hamilton . : 

Hartford High School 
Harvard University . 
Hillhouse High School 
Hopkins’ Grammar School 
Institute of Technology 
Johns Hopkins’ 

Kingston . 

Lehigh University 

London . 

McGill University 
Montreal 

Norwich Academy 
Ontario Rugby Union 
Ottawa 

Ottawa College 

Peterboro’ ; 

Port Hope =. 

Princeton University 
Queen’s University 
Riverside Foot-ball and Athletic 
Roxbury School : " 
Royal Military College 
Rutgers’ College 

Stevens’ Institute 

St. George 

Strathroy 

The American Foot-ball Union 
Toronto : . 
Toronto University . 
Trinity College 

University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania 
Upper Canada nied 
Wanderers . 

Wesleyan College 
Williams’ College 

Yale University 


Name. 
Baltimore * 
Geo. V. Cresson 
Hudson ‘ ; 5 = 
Keystone . : e ° . 
Name. 
Burlington 
Carthage . 


Hudson River . 
New Hamburg . 
North Shrewsbury 
Orange. ; 
Poughkeepsie 
South ny 
Toronto 


Name. 
Acme 
Albion a 
Assiniboine 
Athletic 
Aultsville . 
Badger 
Beaver 
Beaver 
Boston 
Brant 
Brantford . 
Brooklyn 
Brockville . 
Buffalo 


FOOT-BALL 


City and State. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
London, Ont. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. . 
Ottawa, Ont. . 
Peterboro’, Ont. 
Port Hope, Ont. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Riverside, a, York City 
Roxbury, M 

Kingston, Ont. 

New Brunswick, N. +. 
Hoboken, N. J. : 
Quebec, P. Q. 
Strathroy, Ont. 
New York, . 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. : 
Ann Arbor, Mich. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Halifax, N. S. ‘ 
Middletown, Conn. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Address. 
O. D. Thompson. 


F. S. Smith. 


R. Stirling. 
University College. 


F. R. Savage. 
F. R. Savage. 


23 Dey St. 
D. Ferguson. 


Robt. Kelson Corwin. 


HOMING PIGEON CLUBS. 


City and State. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICE-YACHTING CLUBS. 


City and State. 
Burlington, N. J. 
Carthage, N. Y. 

Hyde Park, N. Y. 
New Hamburg, N. Y. 
Red Bank, N. J... 
Newburg, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Red Bank, N. J. . 
Toronto, ‘Ont. 


LACROSSE CLUBS. 


City and State. 


Toronto Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. . 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
Aultsville, Ont. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Paris, Ont. . 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Boston, Mass. 
Paris, Ont. ° 
Brantford, Ont. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brockville, Ont. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Address. 
>. \W. H. Burns. 
H. Dienelt. 
H. Dienelt. 

Address. 


E. P. Rogers. 
Irving Grinnell. 
Jas. B. Weaver. 


Thos. H. Ransom. 


Address. 
P. McMichael. 


H. O'Loughlin. 
C. S. Ault. 

E. W. Gilman. 
C. W. Finlayson, 
John A. McKay. 
W. B. Ross. 

E. B. Brownlow. 
D. S. Hager. 

C. H. Roberts. 

J. C. Smart. 
Geo. A. Burnett. 
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Name. City and State. Address. 











Calumet 

Cambridge ‘ ° 
Camden . ° . . . 
Cannington 

Capital 

Cardinal 


Cornwall 

Chatham 

Checker 

Chimo 

Comet 

Cornell University 
Detroit 

Dorchester Lacrosse Association 
Dorchester ; fs 
Dominion inet 
Druid 

Dufferin 

Edmonton 

Elora ‘ 

Eureka . 
Excelsior . 
Excelsior . 

Gakt . 

Gananoque 

Garry ° 
Glengarian 

Grand Rapids 
Hamilton . ; 
Harvard University . 
Huntingdon 
Huntingdon. 
Independent . 
Independent . 
Independent . 
independent 

Junior Bedford 
Junior Brockville 
Junior Druid 

Junior Cornwall 
Junior National 
Junior New York 
Junior Ontario 
Junior Polytechnic 
Junior Shamrock 
Junior South Boston 
Junior T _—_—e ° 
Kingston . 

La Canadienne 
Lachine 

Lacrosse . 
Lawrenceville 
Lehigh ee 
London 

Lorne 

Louisville . 

Maple Leaf 

Maple Leaf 

Maple Leaf 
Metropolitan 
Milwaukee 

Montreal * 
Montreal Junior 
New York . 

N. Y. University 
Niagara Falls 
Northampton 
Olympian . 

Ontario 

Orillia 

Ottawa. 

Ottawa College 
Oxford 

Patterson . 
Pembroke . 
Peterboro’ . 

Prescott 

Princeton University 
Renfrew - 
Ripon ; . . 


Chicago, Ill. : 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Camden, N. J. 
Cannington, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. . 
Cardinal, Ont. 
Cornwall, Ont. 
Chatham, On:. 
Beaverton, Ont. 
Minnedosa, Man. 
Brantford, Ont. 
Ithaca, N. Y. . 
Detroit, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Lachine, P. Q 
Baltimore, Md. 
Orangeville, Ont. 
Edmonton, N. W. T 
Elora, Ont. . 

St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Brampton, Ont. 
Lancaster, P. Q. 
Galt, Ont. 
Gananoque, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Alexandria, Ont. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Huntingdon, P. Q.. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bowmanville, Ont. . 
Toronto, Ont. 
Windsor Ont. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brockville, Ont. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cornwall, Ont. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York ‘ 
Toronto, Ont. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
South Boston, Mass. 
West Brighton, ee 
Kingston, Ont. . 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Lachine, P. Q. 
Lacrosse, Wis. 
Lawrenceville, N. j. 
Lehigh, Pa. 
London, Ont. x 
Mount Forest, Ont. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Camden, N. J. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Parkdale, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
New York 

New York 

Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Williamstown, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Orillia, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. . 
Ottawa, Ont. . 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Patterson, Ont. 
Pembroke, O.nt. 
Peterboro’, Ont. 
Prescott, Ont. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Renfrew, Ont. 
Ripon, Wis. 


Bert Crane. 

E. N. Manning. 
6th and Penn Sts. 
E. A. Carswell. 
R. Brewer. 

J. C. Stoneman. 


W. J. Curran. 
G. W. Beynon. 
W. H. McHaffie. 
W. F. D. Crane. 
W. Wall. 

E. H. Allen. 


A. Gagne. 

Frank Frich, Jr. 
H. Gillespie. 

W. J. Jobbotson. 
A. J. McDonald. 
H. O. Wright. 

J. G. Roberts. 
A. D. Cameron. 


O. Hawksett 
J. Stillwell. 
F. Storrs. 


A. Gardner. 


Tom 


P 


T. P. Harkin. 


J. Murphy. 

E. Hanrohan. 
H. Hoon. 

A. N. Shannon. 
Frank Frich, Jr. 
W. Ross. 

J. D. Carpenter. 
L. M. Marson. 
F. W. Rose. 

L. Peroego. 

M. G. Noonan. 


T. Braniff. 

C. N. Greaza. 
W. Pillotte. 

J. A. Brisebois. 


Geo. Acheson. 
A. K. Reese. 


. T. Sheppard. 


T. Spear. 


Wm. Young, Jr. 
N. J. Fraser. 

E. C. Eaton. 

T. M. Marson. 
Chas. H. Roberts. 


E. P. Feiker. 
Jas. Cattanach. 
E. H. Gerry. 


H. Morrison. 


M. F. Fallon. 
A. H. Crooks. 


D. G. White. 


E. McKay. 
E. J. Burnside. 
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Name. 


Rochester . ; 
Sedgwick Institute 
Shamrock ‘ 
Shamrock . 
Sherbrooke 
Somerville 
South Boston 
Star . 

Stevens’ Institute 
Stillwater . 

St. Jean Baptiste 
St. Paul 

Thistle 

Thistle 


Town and Country C Club : 


Uxbridge . 
Victoria 
Victoria 
Webster 
Weymouth 
White Star 
Wisconsin 
Woodstock 
Yale University 
Young Canadian 
Young Shamrock 
Wunria 


Name. 


Albany 
Belmont 
Bergen Point 
Buffalo 
Cheyenne . : 
Country Club . 
Danbury 
Delaware . 
East Orange 
Elmwood . 
Far-and-Near 
Franklin 
Germantown 
Hackensack 
Harvard 
Kenwood . : 
Knickerbocker . 
Lehigh University 
Longwood 
Merion 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Montclair . 
Montreal 
Morristown 
Nahant 

Newark 

New Haven 
Newport 

New York 
North Shore 
Orange 
Philadelphia 
Pioneer . 
Plainfield . 
Portland 
Powelton . 
Princeton . 
Providence 
Rochester . 
Roseville ; 
Scarlet Ribbon . 
Scarsdale . 
Seabright . 
Short Hills 
Staten Island 
St. George’s 

St. Paul 


City and State. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Great Barrington, | Mass. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Ottawa, Ont. . 
Sherbrooke, P. Q. 
Somerville, Mass. 
South Boston, Mass. 
Bright, Ont. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Stillwater, N. Y. 
Lachine, P. Q. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Fergus, Ont. . 
Quebec, P. Q. 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Uxbridge, P, Q. 
Meaforé, Ont. 
Valleyiield, P. Q. 
Webster, Ont. 
Weymouth, Mass. . 
Quebec, P. O 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Woodstock, Ont. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Richmond Hill, Ont. 
Montreal, P.Q.  . 
Wunria, Minn. 
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Address. 
J. J. Rafferty. 


J. A. Cloran. 
Jas. White. 

T. J. Griffith. 
Wn. A. Davis. 


W. B. Grosernor. 
O. Larivee. 
R. Martin. 

D. J. Slater. 
A 


. J. Manning. 
H. H. Thompson. 
L. Lemaire. 

A. J. Messervey. 
P. O. Box 35. 
John H. McKay. 
A. Coulter. 


T. J. Curran. 
J. D. Miller. 


LAWN TENNIS CLUBS. 


City and State. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bergen Point, N. J. 
Bufialo, N. Y. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Ter. 
Westchester, N. Y. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Orange, N. J. 
Providence, R. I. 
Hastings, N. Y. 
New York : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Chicago, Ill. . 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montclair, N. J 
Montreal, P. Q, 
Morristown, N. J. . 
Nahant, Mass. 
Newark, N. 

New Haven. Conn. 
Newport, R. I. 


Manhattanville, N. y. City. 


New Brighton, S. I., 
Orange, N. J. E 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
New York City, N. y. 
Plainfield, N. J. ‘ 
Portland, Me. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roseville, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Seabright, N. J. 

Short Hills, N. J. . 
Livingston, S. I., N. i 
Hoboken, N. J. ‘ 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Address. 


50 Willett St. 

219 Chestnut St. 

R. H. Russell. 

John Otto, Jr. 

J. T. Ployart. 

William Kent, 59 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
G. Whittlesey. 

915 Market St. 

Robert Slimmon, 59 Barclay St., N. Y. City. 
W. H. Wing, 10 South Water St. 

Henry E. Coe, Potter Building, N. Y. City. 
H. G. Prount, 18 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
243 South Fourth St. 

R. S. Jacobson. 

D. K. Snow, 24 Little’s Block. 

78 Michigan Ave. 

Turner Building. 

Kenneth Frazier. 

280 Dartmouth St. 

217 South Third St. 

Thos. R. Mercein. 


J. D. Freeman. 


Henry C. Pitney. 

G. B. Inches, 40 Beacon St., Boston. 
117 Clinton Ave. 

136 Farnham College. 

W. Watts Sherman, 272 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Chas. Brock. 

W. G. Wilcox. 

A. B. Starey, 331 Pearl St., N. Y. 
120 South Sixth St. 

J. H. Johnson, 8 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Wm. D. Murray. 

Arthur S. Gilson. 

Gardiner van Nostrand. 

T. N. McCarter. 

Wm. Gammell, Jr. 

P. O. Box 294. 

C. Weston Bailey. 

2960 Groveland Ave. 

James Bleeker, Jr., 136 E.49th St., N.Y. City. 
Wm. Shippen, Jr. 

Devereux Toler. 

N. S. Walker, Jr. 

Walter Trimble, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
Frank Skipwith. 
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Name. 


Trinity College. 
Washington. 

Waterbury 

Westchester 

West End. 

West End Tennis and Archery 
Yale University . 

Young America 


Name. 
Montreal 
New York. 
Quebec 
Name. 
The Riding Club... . . 
Name. 
Alexandria 


Amateur Rifle 
Amesbury Rifle 
Amity Gun 
Arlington Heights Rifle 
Ashburnham Rifle 
Baldwinsville Rifle 
Bellevue Rifle - 
Berdan Rifle Corps . 
Bismarck Rifle and Gun 
Blue Island Gun 
Boston Gun 
Boston Press Rifle Association | 
Brattleboro Rifle ; 
Bridgeport Rifle 
Brooklyn Gun . 
Brookville Rifle ‘. 
California Rifle Association 
California Schuetzen 
Canton Rifle 
Canton Rifle . 
Capital City Gun 
Capital City Gun 
Chautauqua Sportsmen’s Association 
Chicago Rifle. < “= 
Cincinnati Rifle Association 
Cleveland Gun 
Coal Creek Rifle . 
Cocheco Rifle and Gun 
Coney Island 
Covington Schuetzen Verein 
Cuyahoga Rifle 
Denver Rifle . 
Des Moines ‘ 
East Saginaw Valley Shooting 
East Tennessee Rifle Association 
Elgin National Rifle ‘ 
Empire Rifle. 
Essex Rifle and Gun 
Eureka Gun 
Fairmont Gun ‘ 
Fitchburg Rifle and Gun 
Forester Gun : 
Franklin Rifle . 
C. W. Freeman Gun 
Frelinghuysen Rifle 
Gardner Rifle H 
Germania Rifle 

Thos. L. Golcher Gun 2 
Greenville Off-Hand Rifle 


LAWN 


City and State. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. . 
Westchester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RACQUET CLUBS. 


City and State. 


Montreal, P. Q. 
New York City 
Quebec, P. Q. 


RIDING CLUBS. 
City and State. 
New York 
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Address. 


16 Seabury Hall. 
1512 H St. 

John P. Kellogg. 
A. W. Harrington. 
27 Newbury St. 

J. Powell. 

C. H. Ludington. 
A. J. Dixon. 


Address. 


Racquet Court. 
26th St. and 6th Ave. 
Racquet Court. 


Address. 
11 East 58th St. 


ROD AND GUN CLUBS. 


City and State. 


Alexandria, La. 
New York ‘ 
Amesbnry, Mass. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Bellevue, Ohio 
Milton, Mass. 
Bismarck, Dak. 
Blue Island, III. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. . 
Brookville, Pa. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Collinsville, Conn. 
Canton, Pa. . 
Washington, D. C. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Coal Creek, Col. 
Dover, N. H. 

Coney Island, N. Y. 
Covington, Ky. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Denver, Col. 

Des Moines, Iowa . 
East Saginaw, Mich. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Elgin, Il. 

New York 

Newark, N. J. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Fairmont, Minn. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Davenport, lowa 
Hartford, Conn. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Br’dway & 22d St., N.Y. C’ y 
West Gardner, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville, Ohio 


Address. 


J. R. Thornton. 
W. Wheeler de Forest. 


H. Kimbrough. 
Clarence T. Parsons. 
F, H. Parker. 

S. C. Suydam. 
Albert Shipman. 

M. A. King. 

Harry Weatherby. 
Charles Ingleheart. 


Wm. H. Hathaway. 
Chas. L. Cobb. 

R. S. Bassett. 
Chas. H. Mason. 


Maj. Ed. G. Sproul. 
Wn. Hatje. 

S. J. Lyon. 

C. E. Bullock. 

J. E. Hosford. 

Frank Hudson. 

A. F. Ward, M. D. 

76 & 78 West Monroe St. 


. Daniel Brown. 


Wm. H. Welch. 
G. H. Wentworth. 


Union Depot. 
P. O. Box 2855. 


C. C. Koeppen. 
Chas. C. Hibbard. 
H. A. Wyman. 

C. F. Williams. 
326 Bank St. 

R. Sheets, Box 329. 
C. A. Pearson. 

14 Elm St. 

J. W. Howard. 
Otto Klett. 

R. H. Hodgkins. 
A. C. Neumann. 
P. O. Box 103. 
Carl H. Heintzmann. 


Frank Culberson. 
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ROD AND GUN 


Name. 


Hammondsport Rifle 

Hartwell Rifle 

Haverhill Rifle 

Hepburn Rifle 

Hillside Rifle 

Houlton Rifle . 

Hudson Rod and Gun 

Irish Rifle 

Kansas City . 

Kent County Sportsmen's s Club 
Lake View Rifle - 
Lawrence Rifle 

Leominster Rifle 

Lockey Rifle. ; 

Long Island Sportsmen's ‘Association 
Los Angeles Rifle . : 
Malone Rifle. 

Manchester Rifle 

Massachusetts Rifle Association 
Maynard Rifle . ; 
Merrimac Rifle 

Minneapolis Gun Club 
Minneapolis Rifle . 

Money Creek Rifle . 

Movan Rifle 

National Rifle . 

National Rifle . 

Newark Shooting Society | ; 
New Bedford Shooting Association . 
New Haven Gun z ; 

New Richmond Gun 

New York Rifle 

Nimrod Gun 

North End Rifle 

Peekskill Rifle Club . 

Prairie Gun : E 

Price Hill Gun . 

Roseville Rifle Association 
Saratoga Rifle Club . 

Savannah Rifle Association 
South End Gun ; 

Southern Ulster Gun 
Sportsmen’s Club 

Springfield . 

Springfield Schuetzen Verein 
Star . 

Stoneham Sportsmen’ sClub . 
Tappan Zee Rifle Association . ; 
The Fish and Game Protection Club 
Third Division Rifle Association 
Toledo Scheutzen Verein 
Topeka Rifle ; 
Wapello Rifle ; 

Warsaw Gun Association 
Washington Heights Gun 
Waterbury Rifle Association 
Wellington Gun 

West Philadelphia Rifle and Gun 
Wildfowlers’Gun . 

Wilton Gun - 

Winona Sportsmen’s s 

Worcester Rifle : 


Name. 


Alpha 

Alpine . 
Amateurs de Raquette 
Argyle ; 
Athletic 

Aurora 

Beauharnois 
Bishop's ‘tl 
Brockville 

Custom House . 
Emerald 

Frontenac 


City and State. 


Rheims, N. Y. 
Hartwell, Ohio 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hudson, Wis. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Malone, N. Y. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Merrimac, Mass. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Money Creek, Minn. 
Movantown, Kan. 
New York. 

Bellow’s Falls, “Vt. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Richmond, Ohio 
New York ; 
Newark, N. J. 
Schoeneck, Pa. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Clark’s, Neb. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Savannah, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Malden, N. Y. 
Pleasanton, Cal. . 
Springfield, Mass. . 
Springfield, Mass. 
Ottawa, Ill. . 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Nyack, N. 

Quebec, P. Q. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wapello, lowa 
Warsaw, Ind. 

New York ; ‘ 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wellington, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Wilton, N. H. 
Winona, Minn. 
Worcester, Mass. 


SNOW-SHOE CLUBS. 


City and State. 


New Carlisle, P. Q. 
ear weg ® P. Q. 
Quebec, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Quebec, P. Q. 
Beauharnois, P. Q. 
Lenoxville, P. Q. 
Brockville, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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CLUBS—ConrINnvuED. 


Adaress. 


A. E. Branenlich. 
F. W. Stevenson. 
J. P. M. Green. 


Wn. H. Stone. 
L. O. Ludwig. 
Jas. P. Balsom. 
P. O’Connor. 
Geo. C. Sharp. 
N. Fred. Avery. 
Peter C. Bradley. 
Jas. E. Shepard. 
Chas. A. Joslin. 
Chas. A. Joslin. 
Henry Thorpe, 98 Nassau St., City. 


Geo. H. Kelles. 
E. J. Knowlton, 
40 Water St. 
W. S. Page. 

F, Judkins. 


A, F. Elliott. 

E. W. Berry. 

C. J. Norton. 
Jno. S. Shepherd. 
W. S. Brockway. 
276 Hunterdon St. 
Geo. W. Parker. 
164 Crown St. 
Eugene Eyl. 
Creedmoor, L. I. 
46 Bloomfield Ave. 
Schoeneck P. O. 
O. J. Loder. 
Fred. G. Clark. 


H. Leibe. 
Wm. H. Gibbs. 
Jno. M. Bryan. 


Myran Whidden. 

T. T. Cartwright. 

T. C. Cartwright, 36 Oak St. 
N. J. Graham. 

H. B. Brett. 

Geo. Gates. 

Jno. Nelson, Jr. 

Col. Wm. E. Fitch. 


F. H. Martin. 

G. W. Hayden. 

F. A. Place. 

J. R. Terhune, Station M. 
E. T. Bland. 

29 North Market St. 

J. L. Weatherly, 28 South 6th St. 
Jas. G. Davis, Jr 

A. J. Smith. 

Chas. Anding. 

P. O. Box 777. 


Address. 


W. Cuthbert. 


W. J. Bartley. 
E. E. Lemieux. 








Name. 


Jacques Cartier 
Lachine 

Levis 

Le Canadien 
Le Canadien 
Le Trappeur 
Le Trappeur 
Maple Leaf 
Metropolitan 
Montreal 
Orangeville 
Oritani . 
Prince of Wales 
Red Cap 

Rifle . 
Saratoga 

St. Charles 
St. George 

St. George 

St. George 

St. George 

St. George 

St. George 

St. Hyacinthe 
Sherbrooke 
Toronto 
Tuque Bleue 
Tuque Rouge 
Vandolia . 
Valleyfield 
Victoria 
Victoria 
Waverley . 
Waserville ‘ 
West Farnham 
Winnipeg . 
Wolsley 


Albany . ‘ . . 
Aneonta : . 
Aurora 

Brookline . 

Brooklyn Bridge Coasting 
Burlington aged 
Country Club 

Crescent 

Englewood 

Essex County 

Hamilton . 

Haverhill . 

Lansdowne 

Makwa.. 

Minnehaha 

Montreal . 

Netaska 

Northwestern 

Ottawa 

Park . 

Pastime 

Pioneer Press 

Plattsburgh 

Rosedaie 

Royal Roule 

Saratoga 

Sherbrooke 

St. Lambert 

Tippecanoe 

Tuque Bleue 

Utica 

Wa-ba-see ; 
Williams ——- 
Yamaska . : ; 
Zanglade . ‘ . ° 


City and State. 


St. Hyacinthe, P. 2. 
Lachine, P. Q. 
Leva, P.O... 
Montreal, FP; ©, 
Quebec, P. 
Montreal, P. Q. 

St. Hyacinthe, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Orangeville, Ont. 
New York 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Halifax, N. S. 
Ottawa, Ont. . 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Montreal, P.Q. .. 
Port Arthur, Ont. . 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Brandon, Man. 
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SNOW-SHOE CLUBS—ConrTiINvuED. 


Address. 


C. O. Lapierre. 
A. Noll. 


Douglas Stewart. 
R. Binmore. 


Wakeman Holberton, 18 Vesey St., City. 
Wm. Lithgow. 


J. Lester. 

E. Law. 

W. L. Mathews. 
C. W. Jarvis. 
H. C. Shepard. 
A. Holloway. 


Souris, Prince Edward Island. 


St. Hyacinthe, P.g 
Sherbrooke, P. Q. . 
Toronto, Ont. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Sherbrooke, P. Q. . 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Valleyfield, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Valleyfield, P. Q. 
Quebec, P. Q. 
Waserville, P. Q. 
West Farnham, P; @. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


TOBOGGAN CLUBS. 


City and State. 


Albany, N. Y. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Brooklyn, L, I. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Pelham, N. Y. 
Rock Island, P. Q. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Orange, N. J. 
Hamilton, Can. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Minneapolis Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Montreal, Ont. 
Stillwater, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ottawa, Ill. . F 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Toronto, Ont. 

St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. 

St. Paul, Minn, ‘ 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Sherbrooke, P. Q. . 7 
St. Lambert, P. Q. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Utica, N. Y. . 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Abbotsford, Ont. 
Worcester, Mass. 


J. McLaren. 
W. P. Fish. 

Address. 
Ridgefield Athletic Grounds. 
O. D. Ward. 


William R. Cabot. 
289 Washington Ave. 
P. O. Box 38. 


H. W. Tillinghast. 
R. C. Chase. 

A. R. Grafton. 

H. D. Williams. 
C. R. Christie. 


Thos. Richardson, 


A. B. Driscoll. 
W. H. Farrell. 
A. E. Roe. 


A. R. McNair. 


A. Droke. 


Irving Baldwia. 
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Name. 


Albany 
American 
American 
Americus 
Atlantic 

Bar Harbor 
Bay of Quinte . 
Beverly 
Bohemian 
Boston ; 
Brooklyn . 
Buffalo . 
Bunker Hill 
Cape Ann 
Carolina 
Carolina . 
Chesapeake Bay 
Chicago 
Cleveland Yachting Association 
Columbia ; . : 
Corinthian 
Dorchester 
Eastern 

East River 
Eclipse 
Florida. 
Great Head 
Greenwich, 
Harlem 
Haverill : 
Hudson River 
Hull ; 

Isle of Hope 
Jeffries Club 
Jersey City 
Kingston . 
Knickerbocker ‘ 
Land and Water Club 
Larchmont 
Lynn 
Manhattan 
Michigan . 
Milwaukee 
Mobile 
Narragansett 
Neptune 
Newark 

New Bedford 
New Haven 
New Jersey ‘ 
New Rochelle . 
New York 
Oconomowoc 
Oswego 

Pacific 

Pelham 
Pentucket 
Phoenix 
Portland . 
Quaker City 
Quincy 

Raritan 

Royal Bermuda 
Royal Canadian 
Royal Nova Scotia 
Salem Bay 
Sandy Bay 

San Francisco 
Savannah 
Seawanhaka- Corinthian 
South Boston 
St. Augustine 
The Longueuil . 
The Southern . 
Toledo 

Toronto 
Williamsburgh 
Yale . 


Yonkers 
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YACHT CLUBS. 


City and State. Adaress, 
Albany, N. Y. ‘ P. O. Box 364. 
Newburyport, Mass. Wm. J. Creasey. 
New York, N. Y. : $74 Fifth Ave. 
New York, Pe P 89th St., E. R. 


Bay Ridge, New York Harbor. Brooklyn, N. Y. Box 47. 
Bar Harbor, Me. . Arthur Ryerson, 
Belleville, Ont. F. S. Campbell. 


Boston, Mass. P. O. Box 2013. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Thos, Dean. 


Locust Grove, Graves'd Bay, L.I. Wm. M. Morehouse. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 82 Pearl St. 

Boston, Mass. A ms B. F. Underhill, Jr. 
Gloucester, Mass. P. A. Dochert. 
Wilmington, N. C. Pembroke Jones, Com. 
Charleston, S.C. . W. W. Shackelford, Jr. 
Easton, Md. J. G. Morris. 


Chicago, Ill. go Dearborn St. 
Cleveland, Ohio J. George ype pg 88 Euclid Ave. 
New York 3 Foot 86th St., N. R. 


Marblehead, Mass. . Everett Paine. 

Dorchester, Mass. H. B. Callender. 

Marblehead Neck, Boston Bay, Mass. Edward Burgess, 22 Congress St, 
Astoria, N. Y. Henry T. Lewis. 

Harlem, N. Y. W. H. Houghton. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Samuel A. Swan. 

Winthrop, Mass. L. K. Billing, Tewksbury St. 
Greenwich, N. Y. Arthur Rendle. 

Oak Pt., E. 124th St., N. Y. City. W. J. Parker. 
Haverhill, Mass. ‘ 46 Phoenix Row. 

New York, N. &., N. ¥. Foot of West 74th St., N. R. 


Hull, Mass. . : 5 43; awk 52. 
Savannah, Ga. “ ‘ Bay St. 

Jeffries Pt., Boston hs Mass. G. F. Edgett. 
Jersey City, N A Rae C. C. Pierce. 


Kingston, Ont. . A. Strachan, 

Port Morris, N. Y. Alfred Varian. 

Cryder’s Pt., nr. Whitestone, N. Y. Frank Worth White. 
Larchmont, N. Y. " Larchmont Manor. 

Lynn, Mass. s W. B. Newhall. 

89th St., E. R., N. Y. City, N . Y. James R. Thomas. 
Detroit, Mich. ; “Arthur F. Alberson. 
Milwaukee, Wis. W. Wiborg. 

Mobile, Ala. J. M. Hudson, P. O. Box 932. 
Providence, & & ; Geo. Lewis Gower. 

Navesink Highlands, N.J. Geo. B. Deane, Jr. 

Newark, N. J. ; Chas. H. Mayhew. 

New Bedford, Mass. Jno. A. Barrows. 

New Haven, ‘Conn. P. O. Box 1266. 

Hoboken, N. J. 235 Garden St. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. P. O. Box 243. 

New York Harbor, N. Y. John S. Dickerson, 67 Madison Ave., City. 
Oconomowoc Lake, Wis. 

Oswego, N. Y. . A. W. Radcliffe. 

Old Saucelito, San Francisco Bay, Cal. W. R, Melville. 
Barton-on-thesSound, N.Y. F. H. Ballard. 

Bradford, Mass. John Goodell. 


Chicago, Ill. J. J. Wilson. 
Portland, Me. Geo. Doane Rand. 
Camden, N. J. W. S. Hoffmann. 


Quincy, Mass. 5 H. M. Faxon. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Oliver W. Ramsay. 
Hamilton, Bermuda Reginald Gray. 
Toronto, Ont. ‘ : H. J. Grassett. 
Halifax, N. S. P. O. Box 520. 
Salem, Mass. 226 Essex St. 
Rockport, Mass. G. T. Morgeson. 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Charles Yale. 
Thunderbolt, Savannah, Ga. P. O. Box 106. 
Tomkinsville, S. I., N. Y Leon F. D’Oremieulx, 
South Boston, Mass. . J. C. Merry. 

St. Augustine, Fla. R. F. Armstong. 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Lake Ponchartrain, La. H. P. Hopkins. 
Toledo, Ohio. x ; F. B. Fry. 
Toronto, Ont. ‘ . 

Greenpoint, L. I., N. Y. P. O. Box 3. 

New Haven, Conn. Geo. E. Haven, Jr. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. P. O. Box 720. 
































WINTER SPORT. 


Few, if any, open-air sports have had such a 
rapid development as tobogganing, here and in 
Canada. The Montreal Toboggan Club, orga- 
nized in the winter of 1880-1, was the pioneer 
club of the sport, though crust tobogganing ante- 
dates this some years. The Tuque Bleue, Park, 
and Lansdowne clubs, of Montreal, followed in 
the season of 1882-3. This same winter the 
Hamilton, Ontario, club was organized. Since 
then the amusement has developed through- 
out Canada, especially about Montreal. 

In the United States the Saratoga Toboggan 
Club, with its date of November, 1884, was the 
first in the field. Last winter the slides erected 
at St. Paul, Minn.; Albany, N. Y.; Boston, 
Mass.; Orange, N.J.,and at several other, minor 
places, fairly inaugurated the sport in this 
country, and served to bring tobogganing into 
public notice, and make known the meaning of 
the word “toboggan,” hitherto found neither in 
dictionary nor encyclopedia. 

The present season already reveals the increas- 
ing popularity of the pastime in the numerous 
new slides constructed in the northern and 
western States. Several of these slides are for 
the use of the general public. This last step will 
tend much toward perpetuating and populariz- 
ing the sport. 

The Saratoga club has set a good example in 
publishing its rules pertaining to the use of the 
slide. As they embody the experiences of the 
oldest American club as to the safe use of a slide, 
and that a swift one, it may perhaps serve as 
a valuable guide to new organizations to give a 
few of the important ones: 

A toboggan must not be made of metal; it 
must not be wider than twenty-two inches, and 
not over eight feet in length; the bottom board 
cannot be thicker than half an inch; it can have 
no runners, except two or three, of wood or 
metal; if of wood, strips cannot be over two 
inches nor less than one inch wide, and not more 
than half an inch thick; if of iron or steel, the 
strips must be one zach wide by three-sixteenths 
of an inch thick, edges rounded, securely fast- 
ened, the cron or steel of the best quality. Steel- 
shod toboggans allowed only when complying 
strictly with the limits as given. 

No bells allowed on toboggans except inside 
the hood—riveted there. 


No toboggan having the slats or bottom 
boards fastened by screws entered from the 
bottom allowed on the slide. 

Three persons only to ride on one toboggan 
at a time—this includes the steerer. 

No riding head first allowed except when 
steering. 

It has been commented upon that runner-shod 
toboggans are not, strictly speaking, toboggans, 
but a type of a sled. Practically, this cannot be 
denied; but, on the other hand, many of the 
Indian toboggans, and so termed, both in the 
Hudson Bay region and in Eastern Canada, are 
made with broad runners fashioned from a 
spruce or hickory tree, and the bottom of the 
toboggan is some six or seven inches above these 
runners. This would seem to bring the runner- 
shod toboggan within the category. 

The secret of the popularity of tobogganing. 
It must be, that the coasting characteristics of 
all children are not outgrown, but only dormant, 
by necessity, in adults. And this scientific slid- 
ing down hill, as tobogganing has been termed, 
permits these traits to crop forth again and be 
indulged without loss of dignity. However, from 
whatever source sprung, the favor is merited. 


* 
*K 
CAMP COOKING. 


A correspondent, whose modesty will not per- 
mit the publication of his name, writes us as 
follows from Fort Maginnis, Montana, under 
date of December 19, 1886: 

DEAR “OUTING.’—Can't you give us some 
papers on camp cookery? But please bar the 
formula, “to a pint of sweet milk add three 
eggs,” etc. Also, the man whose lazy wife tells 
him that he is a cook, and the minister whose 
uncle is a farmer and pitches a tripod for the 
kettle, and when the tripod burns off, isn’t near 
enough to hear the remarks made. As the man 
was blessed who invented sleep, what was the 
name of the wretch who first made sodden bis- 
cuit—in other words, how do you make “corn 
pone?’’ What is a good lunch for three men 
who come in at 3 p.m., just expiring with hun- 
ger, when the last of the canned goods was 
eaten day before yesterday? Who makes a 
sleeping bag that isn’t an artesian well on a 
rainy night? Who can pitch a tent and say, 
when the wind blows a 4o0-mile gait at 1 a.m., 
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“Let her howl, our stakes are set!” Suppose 
there is a hunting dog in the party that won't 
hunt, that breaks, that is gun-shy, that sulks, 
how would you keep him out of the cooked 
provisions ?—Suppose he cost an even hundred 
dollars, how would you? When you have eaten 
fried fish until you can’t pull your undershirt off, 
how would you cook them for a change? Who 
makes a camp cook-stove that could be used in 
a tent, that can be used with fuel other than 
anthracite coal or gas, and that costs less than 
$12.00 and weighs less than 40 lbs.? Who can 
build a fireplace in a hunting lodge that won't 
smoke out the inhabitants ? 

This is not for publication, but I wish you 
would make a few cautious inquiries, and pub- 
lish the result for the benefit of all. 

* % 
FISHING. 

WE have taken occasion to remark before and 
we repeat it now, though we seem to hear in ad- 
vance faint tinklings from the festive chestnut, 
Florida is the paradise of anglers. “ Ring out 
wild bells!” We give some extracts from a 
letter from Mr. Ralph M. Munroe, who has 
spent many winters at Cocoanut Grove, and is 
an authority on Florida fishes. ‘ My experience 
in fishing in these waters has been mostly with 
the trolling and hand line. The ordinary tin 
bluefish squid catches nearly everything, from 
fifty pounds’ amber jacks to one pound mack- 
erel. Kingfish are here from November till May 
in immense quantities, weighing from fifty 
pounds downward. Twoof us trolling with one 
line apiece, caught in two hours, 132 of these 
fish, weighing 1,600 pounds. ... . 1 do not see 
why they cannot be utilized ; when properly salted 
and smoked, they are fully equal to any cured 
fish in the market. . . Sometimes the upper part 
of the bay is alive with tarpon, but they migrate 
so suddenly that they are not to bedepended on.” 

The amber jack mentioned in Mr. Munroe’s 
letter, is the Serzola Carolinenszs, sometimes 
called the amber fish or jack fish. The king- 
fish is the Scomberomorous caballa, differing 
entirely from the kingfish or barb, of the North, 
which rarely exceeds two pounds in weight, and 
in the South is called a “ whiting.” 

* * 

THE records made by Mr. W.H. Wood and 
Capt. Wm. A. Dunning, last year, on the largest 
of all our game fishes, the tarpon, sometimes 
called the “silver king,” will probably incite 
many to follow in their footsteps. Mr. Wood 
caught six tarpon, one measuring six feet five 
inches and weighing 140 pounds, probably the 
largest fish ever caught on rod and reel. Cap- 
tain Dunning’s record exceeds Mr. Wood’s in 
number though not in size. We think, how- 
ever, that our Northern anglers, when they read 
this under fierce wintry blasts, will admit that 
fishing under semi-tropical skies and catching 
eight tarpon ranging from 85 to 125 pounds, is 
royal sport indeed. These are the whales, but 
Southern waters are peculiarly rich in varieties 
of fishes which take the fly. We recommend 
every one who goes South to take an equipment 
of fly rods and tackle, as it will amply repay 
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him in the sport that he can have with minor 
fishes. The writer has taken on one river in 
Florida twelve different kinds of fish, on the fly 
alone, and this in a river where sheepshead and 
other bait fishes were more plentiful than sun- 
fish in a New England mill-pond. 

* 


* * 
THOMAS STEVENS. 

WHILE our correspondent was at the dail, 
risk of his life plodding on with his wheel through 
the heart of China, certain newspapers, and, we 
say it with shame, certain papers devoted to 
cycling, chose to hint that the trip of Thomas 
Stevens was not genuine. He reached San 
Francisco after a nearly three years’ absence, 
on January 7, 1887. Perhaps our kindly con- 
temporaries will now inform us that this is 
some counterfeit Thomas Stevens, and not our 
correspondent. 

* x 
A CANOE PRIZE, 

A PRIZE, representing a money value of $25, 
will be given on December 24, 1887, to the 
canoeist who shall, before December 1, hand 
in the best account of a doxa fide cruise made 
during the year in Canadian or American 
waters. The MSS. should not exceed six pages 
of the magazine, and should contain valuable 
information relative to distances, state of navi- 
gation, means of subsistence, and everything in 
short that can be of value to a brother canoeist 
seeking to follow his lead. 

The commodore of the New York Canoe Club 
will appoint the judge, and MSS. intended for 
competition should be addressed OUTING Prize 
Competition, care Chas. J. Stevens, Secretary 
New York Canoe Club,7 Bowling Green, New 
York City. The author's real name should be 
enclosed in a separate envelope, not to be opened 
until the winner is declared. The winning MSS. 
shall be the property of OUTING. 


IZAAK WALTON. 


OUTING will forward to Mr. R. B. Marston, 
who represents the English committee, any 
money intended as a subscription to the Izaak 
Walton Monument about to be placed in a niche 
of the new grand screen of Winchester Cathe- 
dral. So far we have $10 to acknowledge, and 
are wondering why our anglers do not take more 
practical interest in the good work. 


OUTING AND THE POST-OFFICE. 

WE have heard many complaints of late re- 
garding the failure of OUTING to reach the 
parties addressed, although the magazine was 
properly delivered to the Post-office authorities 
in New York. An Australian subscriber, writing 
from Sydney, says: “ Possiby OUTING has mis- 
carried, for only this month a bag of papers 
from London intended for India and Ceylon was 
brought to Sydney, instead of the proper one, 
which no doubt has goneto India. But OUTING 
is not the only American paper that I have lost 
in the same way, for two or three other papers 
also have not yet reached me.” 

Can the Postmaster-General assist us in a 
matter of this kind? 























FRENCH wheelmen have, in the “ Almanach 
Illustré de la Vélocipédie, 1887,” published by 
that enterprising paper, the Revue du Sport 
Vélocipédique, an amusing collection of cycling 
literature. The best illustrations are the three 
appropriated from OUTING, for which no credit 
is given. OUTING, however, is never so happy 
as when advancing the interests of healthy out- 
door sport; and though it would have been 
agreeable to us had this particular publication 
stated to its readers to whom they were in- 
debted for the three pictures of Thomas Stevens 
they published, still we can but pardon the over- 
sight, in view of the pleasure which we are 
sure these cuts have given. The Wassersport, 
of Berlin, could furnish the text for a similar 
sermon. 


Aho? is the leading periodical of Germany 
devoted to marine pastimes. It has hitherto 
been published monthly; but beginning with 
January, it is weekly, and enlarges its field so 
as to include rowing, canoeing, swimming, and 
skating. Every American yacht club should 
subscribe to it immediately. Address: A. Braun 
& Co., publishers, Zimmerstrasse 40, Berlin, 
S. W., Germany. 


John Addison Porter graduated at Yale in 
1878, covered with the honors which his fluent 
pen had earned. His contributions to the Yale 
Courant established his reputation as a writer of 
uncommon promise, and the stamp set upon his 
work by that arbiter of academic taste, has been 
recognized and gladly acknowledged by those 
who have followed his work. His last contribu- 
tion to literature is entitled “Sketches of Yale 
Life,” published by Arlington Publishing Co., 
Washington, D.C. It should cheer the moods 
of Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia. 


“Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and 
the United States,” edited by Brander Matthews 
and Laurence Hutton, has reached its fifth vol- 
ume, the most interesting of all, for it deals with 
those we know personally. Miss Gilder, the 
accomplished editor of the Crz¢zc, treats in this 
volume of her friend Mme. Modjeska, whom 
we cannot but think the greatest living actress. 
Mary Anderson, Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, 
Lester Wallack, and a dozen more great names 
of to-day, make up the book. The five handy 
volumes of this work are essential to every club 
ee. Published by Cassell & Co., New 

ork. 


The canoeist who has not read “ Canoeing in 
Kanuckia,” by Chas. Ledyard Norton and John 
Habberton, has foregone a rare treat. It is 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and costs 50 
cents, in the paper-bound “ Travelers’ Series.” 


“Liste des Yachts Frangais, Belges, Espa- 
gnols, Italiens, Portugais, etc.’ Published at the 
office of Le Yacht, 50 Rue Saint-Lazare, Paris. 
This little work is in its fifth year, and does for 
France what “ Lloyd’s Register” does for Eng- 
land. We cannot too highly praise it. 


The United States Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion publish a periodical resembling Zz/c in size, 
and containing illustrations and reading matter 
of the most entertaining kind. The whole edi- 
tion, we understand, is presented to the public— 
a most imperial gift, it must be admitted. 


Oscar Fay Adams has done a service to the 
lovers of poetry, in editing a series of little vol- 
umes for D. Lothrop & Company, of Boston, 
called “Through the Year with the Poets,” of 
which the last volume, November, is before us. 
The little volume is particularly valuable by 
reason of a complete index, giving the names of 
the authors and the first lines, besides biograph- 
ical notices, and .thé whereabouts of their other 
works. 


“Faed,” the Nestor of British Cycling Litera- 
ture, has written a pamphlet called “Two Trips 
to the Emerald Isle,” illustrated by George 
Moore, and published in London by Iliffe & 
Son, 98 Fleet Street. The names of publisher, 
artist and author are dear to wheelmen, and 
many an American, looking to a trip abroad, will 
buy it with pleasure. 


Lieutenant Lemly, U.S. A., has done a service 
to athletes of Spanish speech, by publishing in 
their language a treatise on gymnastics, entitled 
“Exercicios Gimnasticos.” The author is best 
known by his contributions to our knowledge 
of the South American republics, having held 
high official posts in South America for many 
years. 


“Peter Penniless, Gamekeeper and Gentle- 
man,” is the title of a book suitable to give a 
boy as a birthday present. It deals with the 
gamekeeper’s life, the habits of beast and birds, 
and the sport connected with their destruction 
the whole fully illustrated. Frederick Warne & 
Co., of London, are the publishers. 











A TRIP of uncommon variety and pleasure 
could be made by putting yourself, bicycle and 
canoe on a steamer sailing from New York to 
Barbadoes or Demerara, and making, if possible, 
the round trip of the West Indies. You need 
not be more than six weeks on the journey, nor 
spend more than $200. As a wheelman, you 
would find at every stop of the steamer, de- 
lightful roads, picturesque scenery and superb 
climate. If you are not so fortunate jas to ride 
a wheel, drop your canoe over the side as the 
steamer slows up, and explore the shores during 
the time that she is unloading and taking in 
cargo. If you find the place particularly pleas- 
ant, put your trunk ashore and wait for the next 
steamer. The reason that we hear so little of 
travel in this neighborhood is that we imagine 
that some degree of discomfort or hardship is to 
be encountered. Let me tell all such that their 
fears are groundless. They will find more com- 
fort on the steamers and on shore than they 
could get on any trip in this country; and their 
whole journey will probably offer fewer disa- 
greeable features than the ordinary run to Flor- 
ida in a Pulman car. 

*"« 

FALL RIVER LINE steamers to Boston have 
discontinued Sunday trips for the winter months, 
but run week days, as usual. The musical feat- 
ure, peculiar to this line, is continued. Instru- 
mental concerts are given on board the steamers 
every afternoon and evening. 


* 
* x 


WHEN Central Park is overcrowded a place 
that generaliy affords good skating is Little 
Ferry, seven miles from New York, by either 
the New York, Susquehanna and Western R.R., 
from foot of Cortland street, or New York, West 
Shore and Buffalo R.R., from foot Forty-second 
street. The ice is immediately adjoining the sta- 
tion. An advantage of this place is that a busi- 
ness man can leave his office in time for the 
3.30 P.M. train for down town and return by 
the Forty-second street ferry in time for a six 
o'clock dinner, if necessary. The skating editor 
of OUTING has had many a good spin in this 
way. 





THERE are in the State of Colorado 
about 5,063 miles of water that is 
adapted to trout, nearly all of which 
either has trout in it now, or has had 
until recently. This water is distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Platte and tributaries . 0.6.6 ees tong es SOB Cation 
ere ere eee ee ee 251 miles 
ge eo are 456 miles 
Grand and tributaries ............ . 1,656 miles 
SU Ja: sss 6 6 nS eee ald. ow a SUS 444 miles 
DEE 64 Bae ce KO Oe Re) 6 Ok 624 miles 
ED tan Ss a os etka Se SS MIR a ee Oe 744 miles 
* 
* 


MANY of us are thinking of Florida about this 
time. Don’t go by rail, is our advice. The way 
is dusty, the food along the road is vile, and the 
expense is stiff. The best means of reaching 
St. Augustine, Jacksonville or Tampa is to take 
steamer from Boston or New York to Savannah, 
a matter of fifty-five hours, connecting there by 
rail. The line of steamers that run on this 
route are really first-class, the table is excellent, 
and the employés of the company attentive, 
civil, and do all in their power to make passen- 
gers comfortable during the trip. Canoeists and 
sportsmen will find the company very obliging 
in the matter of providing careful transport for 
their boats. * 
* 

EDITOR OUTING,— Upon page 265 of OUTING 
for December, I note the distressingly funny re- 
cipe for cooking carp. I am not certain whether 
your readers generally care anything about carp, 
but if they do, I desire to inform them that the 
improved American food carp, properly raised, 
is, with the exception of the salmon family, the 
peer of any other fish in table qualities. Those 
who have tested them with a contrary result, 
have either tested impure types of the fish or else 
have eaten them out of season (quite likely both), 
or they may have been taken direct from a filthy 
pond, allowed to smother and die a lingering 
death, and then cooked and eaten in that condi- 
tion. There are 35,000 to 40,000 persons now 
engaged in carp culture in this country, and it is 
not probable that one in a hundred are well 
posted in regard to their proper cultivation; con- 
sequently erroneous ideas prevail and gain cre- 
dence. I repeat, next to the salmon family, the 
improved food carp is the best fresh water table 
fish known, when properly treated. 

Very truly yours, 
MILTON P. PEIRCE, 
Editor Journal of Fish Culture, etc., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 











Tuis department of OuTinG is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 


events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base-Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Vachting, Row- 
ing and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, 
Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door gamés of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Draughts, 
etc. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, *‘ Editor of OuTinG,”’ 140 
Nassau street, New York. 


RECORD CLOSED JANUARY 14. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE SEVENTH REGIMENT N. G. S. N. Y., held 
their annual handicap games in the Armory, on Sat- 
urday, December 4. The following is the pro- 
gramme of events with winners : 

Quarter-mile run—C. Custer, Company I, 20 
yards start, first, in 56 1-5s.; F. H. Craig, Company 
H, second. One-mile bicycle race—E. Valentine, 
Company F, 40 yards start, first, in 3m. 9 2-5s.; A. 
B. Rich, Company A, scratch, second. Seventy- 
five yards run—F. G. Roumage, Company B, first, 
in 8 3-5s.; J. I. Smith, Company I, second. Sack- 
race, fifty yards—R. A. Stackpole, Company B, 
first; F. D. Ludiow, Company B, second. One- 
furlong run—H. C. Lima, Company D, 6 yards 
start, first, in 27 1-5s.; L. E. Vanier, Company A, 
second. Potato-race, ten potatoes, two yards apart 
—A. F. Stone, Company A, first, in 54s.; F. D. 
Ludlow, Company B, second. One-thousand-yards 
run—F. Vores, Company E, 23 yards start, first, in 
2m. 35s.; E. A. Ware, Company B, second. Half- 
mile walk—G. C. Whaley, Company E, first, in 4m. 
35s.; J. Weatherspoon, Company A, _ second. 


Ninety-three yards run—R. A. Stackpole, Company 
B, 2 yards start, first, in 10 1-5s.; W. W. Price, 
Company B, 3 yards, second. Three-mile bicycle- 
race—E, Valentine, Company F, 125 yards start, 
first, in Lom. 20 4-5s.; C. F. Berhaus, Company B, 
200 yards, second. Putting the shot—C. A. J. 
Queckberner, Company A, scratch, first, 4o feet 3 
inches ; R. H. Goffe, Jr., Company C, allowed 5 
feet 10 inches, second, 33 feet 8 inches, actual dis- 
tance cleared. Wheelbarrow-race—F. H. Crary, 
Company H, 6s. start, first, in 51 3-5s.; F. O’Byrne, 
Company A, 5s., second. One-mile run—H. W. 
Janssen, Company A, scratch, first, in 5m. 16 I-5s.; 
O. Montgomery, Company I, 55 yards, second. 
Hurdle-race, 220 yards—C. IF. Bostwick, Company 
B. scratch, first, in 32s.; R. A. Stackpole, Company 
B. second. Three legged race—F. 5. Roumage and 
F. G. Roumage, Company B, scratch, and A. F. 
Stone and C. G. Watts, Company A, 4 yards start, 
run a dead heat in 25 1-5s. Half-mile run—S. H. 
Rich, Company A, first, in 2m. 21 I-5s.; W. H. 
Van Kleeck, Company H, second. Roller-skating 
race, 880 yards—C. G. Watts, Company A, scratch, 
first, inIm. 59 1-5s.; G. W. Romaine, Company |), 
20 yards start, second. Obstacle-race—R. A. 
Stackpole, Company B, first, in Im. 50s.; C. Mont- 
rose, Company A, second. Tug -of-war, College 
teams—First pull: Columbia beat College of the 
City of New York, by five inches. Second and final 
pull—Harvard, E. A. Pease, F. Remington, Percy 
Chase and J. H. B. Easton (anchor) beat Columbia, 
E. Hopke, C. Pier, E. Harris and H. P. Bellinger, 
by six feet four inches. 

THE MANHATTAN ATHLETIC CLUB held their 
annual meeting at 524 Fifth avenue, December 13, 
the following ticket being elected for 1887: Presi- 
dent, Geo. W. Carr; first vice, C. F. Trotter; 
second, W. J. Swan ; third, G. A. Avery ; secretary, 
C. C. Hughes; treasurer, Walton Storm ; captain, 
S. J. Cornell; first lieutenant, G. M. L. Sacks; 
second, G. F. Knubel ; trustees—J. Magee, L. A. 
Stuart, J. Byrne, Col. J. W. Britt and R. J. 
Schaeffer. 

THE Paciric Coast AMATEUR ATHLETIC As- 
SOCIATION held their second annual meeting 
Thanksgiving Day on the old Olympic grounds, 
Oakland. The first event was a three-mile walk. It 
was won by H. Coffin, with S. C. Hunter a very 
close second. Time, 27m. I 3-5s. The 100-yard 
race was won by J. W. Flynn. Time, 10 2-5s.; 
W. J. Kenealy second. The running high jump 
was won by F. Becker; he cleared 5 feet 2 inches ; 
M. I.oheide second. The 880-yards race was easily 
won by W. A. Scott; A. W. Thompson, second. 
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Time, 2m. 12s. M. Loheide won the putting of 
the 16-pound shot. The distance covered was 28 
feet 9% inches. A.M. Squire second. ‘The run- 
ning long jump was won by R. B. Jones. He 
cleared 18 feet 10 inches. KR. Gibson second. 


THE Nassau ATHLETIC CLUB, of New York, 
has elected the following officers for the year 1887: 
President, George W. Roderick ; first vice-president, 
George W. Blair; second vice-president, L. V. 
Strong ; treasurer, Otto Pelz; recording secretary, 
Charles F. Oldenburg ; corresponding secretary, 
William C. Turney ; financial secretary, Charles H. 
Ebbets; assistant financial secretary, James U. 
Turney ; captain, S. E. Corbett; first lieutenant, 
W. J. Dore; sergeant-at-arms, John D. Lloyd. 
Board of Trustees—C. H. Hagan, T. L. Wood- 
ruff, Foster L. Backus, E. K. Rogers, Joseph 
Moore, E. G. Hankins, W. K. Wardner, George 
Bastedo and T. M. Painter. 


THE PaciFic Coast AMATEUR ATHLETIC Asso- 
CIATION held their annual meeting Thanksgiving 
day. The three-mile walk, H. Coffin, Olympic 
Club, 1; A. B. Tennant, Merion Club, 2; E. Cron, 
Eintracht Club, 3. Time, 27m. Is. 

One-hundred yard race—J. W. Flynn, Merion 
Club, 1; W. J. Kenealy, Albion Club, 2; E.G. 
Rudolph, Olympic Club, 3. Time, tom. 30s. 

Running high-jump—F. Becker, Eintracht Club, 
5 feet, 2 inches, 1; M. Loheide, Eintracht Club, 5 
feet, 114 inches, 2; W. Morgan, Albion Club, 3. 

Half-mile Race—W. A. Scott, Olympic Club, 1 ; 
A. W. Thompson, Albion Club, 2; J. A. Code, 
Olympic Club, 3. Time, 2m. 12s. 

Putting the 16-pound shot—W. Loheide, Eintracht 
Club, 28 feet, 9 inches, 1; A. M. Squire, Merion 
Club, 28 feet, 8 inches, 2; W. Morgan, Albion Club, 
28 feet, 7 inches, 3. 

Running long-jump—R. B. Jones, Merion Club, 
18 feet, 10 inches, 1; R. Gibson, Merion Club, 18 
feet, 3 inches, 2; W. Morgan, Albion Club, 27 feet, 
7 inches, 3. 

One-mile Race—W. A. Scott, Olympic Club, 1 ; 
Frank Cooley, Albion Club, 2; T. H. Reynolds, 
Olympic Club, 3. Time, 5m. 1634s. 

BOWLING. 

THE ROsEVILLE (N. J.) ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
gathered fifteen teams of five men each, belonging 
to different clubs, to contend for the elegant silk 
banner offered December 18. Scores: New York 
Athletic Club, 845; Elizabeth Athletic Club team 
No. 1, 803; No. 2 team, 774; Brevoort Club, 
Brooklyn, 687 ; Cosmopolitan, Newark, 720; Coal 
Bank, Hoboken, 695; Brunswick, New York, 618; 
Newark, 718; Bay Ridge, Long Island, 651; Car- 
teret, Orange, 734, and Jerseys, New York, 606. 
The Roseville Athletic Association teams scored as 
follows : Swift Bowling Circle No. 1 made 680, No. 
2 marked 593, No. 3 made 738, Mutual No. 1 
scored 643, and No. 2, 676. 





CANOEING. 


Crescent C. C.(Maucu CHUuNK, Pa.) held their 
annual meeting December 26, 1886. Officers elected 
for 1887: Com., U. S. G. Tobias; vice-Com., 
Howard W. Schultz; mate, Henry A. Schultz ; 
purser, Geo. W. Hull. 


New York C. C. held their annual meeting De- 
cember 29, 1886. Officerselected for 1887: Com., 
C. K. Munroe; vice-Com., R. B. Burchard ; secretary, 
C. J. Stephens, 7 Bowling Green, New York City. 
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BATTLE CREEK C. C. (Micu.) held their annual 
meeting November 13, 1886. Officers elected : Com., 
George Wells ; secretary, Arthur Vesey. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING in New York, 
November 13, 1886. Robert J. Wilkin, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., elected commodore; Dr. Chas. A. Neidi, 
secretary and treasurer, remains in office. The 
executive committee is composed of the officers of 
the divisions. Bow Arrow Point on Hero Island, 
Lake Champlain, N. Y., was decided on for a site 
for the 1887 meet, August 12 to 26 and the dates 
named. Division officers as follows : 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-commodore —R. W. Gibson, Albany, N. Y. 
Rear-commodore — B. W. Richards, Brockville, 

Ont., Can. 

Purser — FE. W. Brown, 4 Bowling Green, New 
York City. 

Executive Committee —J. W. Higgins, Oswego, 
N. Y.; C. J. Bousfield, Bay City, Mich. ; George 
W. Gardner of Cleveland, Ohio; Colin Frazer, 
Toronto, Can. ; Wm. Whitlock, New York City ; 
5. G. Fairtlough, Kingston, Ont., Can. 

Regatta Committee —C. B. Vaux, 34 Cortlandt 
Street, New York City, chairman; F. F. Andrews, 
Rochester, N. Y., and W. G. McKendrick, Toronto, 
Ont.. Can. 

EASTERN DIVISION, 
Vice-commodore — Paul Butler, Lowell, Mass. 
Rear-commodore—E. HH. Barney, Springtield, 

Mass. 

Purser — WW. B. Davidson, Hartford, Conn. 

Executive Committee— Geo. L. Parmele. 

Regatta Committee—¥. A. Nickerson, 
Jones, C. Murphy. 

Messrs. Gibson and Hubbard were appointed a 
committee to locate the camp. Messrs. McMur- 
rick and Nickerson were appointed a committee on 
transportation for the meet. Commodore Witkin 
appointed a regatta committee, December 1. Henry 
Stanton, 15 Broad Street, New York, chairman. 
Messrs. Rogers (of Petersborough, Can.), and Bar- 
ney (of Springfield, Mass.) also on the committee. 


SHATTEMUC C, C, (SinG Sinc, N. Y.) held their 
annual meeting. Officers elected December 6: 
captain, D. W. Ross; mate, F. E. Passamore ; 
purser, F. I. Pettingill. 7 


CRICKET. 


THE GERMANTOWN CRICKET CLUuB’s ANNUAL 
MEETING has resulted in the unanimous re-election 
of these onficers : President, Thomas McKean ; vice- 
president, Samuel Welsh, Jr.; secretary, Frederick 
M. Bissell ; treasurer, Alexander W. Wister ; direct- 
ors, W. C. Morgan, Jr., Jones Wister, William 
Breckie, Jr., Samuel Welsh, 3d, and L. W. Wister, 
with the officers first named. The club’s first eleven 
won the Halifax Challenge or champion cup in 1886, 
and two of its members carried off the batting and 
bowling trophies, George S. Patterson in the first 
case and William J. Dubring in the second. 


THE MERION CRICKET CLUB, December 3, 
elected the following officers for this year: Presi- 
dent, William W. Montgomery; vice-president, 
Edmund H. Methelling; secretary, Edward S. 
Sayers ; treasurer, William R. Philler, and board of 
directors, the president, the secretary, the treasurer 
ex-officio, Sutherland Law, Richard H. Reilly, 
George Stanley Philler, Thomas Robins, Jr , Albert 
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Wilson, Charles Williams, Murray Rush and William 
E. Bates. 
CURLING. 

THE First CurRLING of the season took place at 
Van Courtlandt Lake, near Yonkers, and a two- 
rink-a-side game was played, with this result : ‘Thos. 
Nicholas, St. Andrews, skip, 26; David Foulis, 
Caledonians, skip, 9; total, 35. Samuel McIntyre, 
Moshalers, skip, 9; A. Pratt, Moshalers, skip, 6; 
total, 15. 

THE CHICAGO CURLING CLUB has elected offi- 
cers as follows: Alex White, president ; Robert 
Duncan, vice-president ; James Duncan, secretary. 

THE INGERSOLL CURLING AND SKATING CLUB 
is officered as follows: President, R. Vance ; vice- 
president and treasurer, C. C. L. Wilson. 

LENOXVILLE CURLING CLUB: President, Colonel 
Kippen ; vice-president, Rev. A. C. Scarth ; secretary- 
treasurer, George R. White. 

THE PEMBROKE CURLING CLUB has elected the 
following officers: Robert Russell, president; H. 
Jamison, first vice-president ; James Stewart, second 
vice-president ; S. Stutton, jr., secretary-treasurer. 
Committee—George Pirie, J. D. Kennedy, Dr. 
Kenning and T. R. Horn. 

THE THISTLE CLuB, of Hamilton, Ont., opened 
its season on Christmas day with a six-rink match 
between the president and vice-president, the former 
winning by 136 to 98, as follows : 





PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Rinks. Skips. Score. Skips. Score. 
eee oe, ae tn 15 
Ee ee ee i | . Fairgrieve . 19 
NOs 2 4. s. 0's Mee Me MUON. 38 F. Mallock + « 22 
No.4... . G. H. Gillespie . 21 M. Leggat..... 12 
NO, $<: «+. « Ss BROT. 5s 4 OS W. Vallance .... 16 
No.6.... J. €eerer .«..88 G. Elmsley .... 14 


LINDSAY v. PETERBOROUGH, Ont. A curling 
match was played between the above named clubs 
on December 16, resulting in a victory for Lindsay 
by 10 shots. 

LINDSAY. 


. M. Knolson, 
Wm. McLennan, 


PETERBORO’. 
Rink No. 1. 
J. McLellan, 
J. Pentland, 


R. McDowell, T. P. Attrill, 
J. D. Flavelle, skip . . . 26 Se" \ 15 
Rink No. 2. 

J. Cooper, S. Clegg, 

C. Cornell, . Stranger, 

S. A. McMurtry, - McGill, 

W. Needles, skip .... 21 T. Rutherford, skip . . . 22 
je eee ef TOM... bse wswies 37 


Tue GRAND NATIONAL ASSOCIATION held a 
special meeting December 16, in New York City, 
delegates being present as follows: J. B. Gillie, 
Caledonia Club, New York City ; A. McIntosh, 
New York Club, New York City; T. Nicholson, 
Caledonia Club, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. Stevens, Jersey 
City (N. J.) Club, J. L. McEwen, Burns Club, 
Cleveland, O.; J. Currie, Milwaukee (Wis.) Club ; 
R. Currie, St. Andrew’s Club, New York City; 
J. Kellock, Yonkers (N. Y.) Club, J.. Watt, Thistle 
Club, New York City; D. Foulis, Four Brothers 
Club, Canada; J. F. Conley, Empire City Club, 
New York City; J. Shorrock, Thistle Club, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; A. C. Anderson, Manhattan Club, New 
York City ; J. McLaren, Newark (N. J.) Club; W. 
Kellock, Utica (N. Y.) Club; G. Grieve, American 
Club, New York City; S. McIntyre, Mosholu 
Club, New York City ; J. McCredie, Albany (N. Y.) 
Club. 

CYCLING. 


WHEELMEN applying for membership to the L. A. 
W. will be required to transmit $2 henceforth. This 
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is in accordance with the changes in the Constitution 
and By-Laws made at the February meeting of the 
Board last year and by the mail vote of the general 
membership, announced April 3oth last. ‘This sum 
is made up of $1 for the initiation fee and $1 for the 
annual dues, and the ticket issued in return therefor 
will entitle members to membership until December 
31, 1887. 

THE KANSAS CITY WHEELMEN elected these offi- 
cers for 1887: President, J. A. DeTar; secretary, 
William Exley; treasurer, A. M. Windolph ; captain, 
G. L. Henderson ; first lieutenant, Henry Ashcroft ; 
second lieutenant, R. B. Hall; color bearer, J. M. 
Wilfley. 

THE UNION COUNTY WHEELMEN held a meeting 
at Westfield, N. J., December 6, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers . President, Dr. A. Kinch, Jr., West- 
field ; secretary, Arthur N. Pierson, Westfield: 
treasurer, Albert Farrington, Elizabeth ;. captain, 
Frank S. Miller, Westfield ; first lieutenant, T. H. 
Burnet, Elizabeth ; second lieutenant, J. Z. Het- 
field, Westfield ; color bearer, J. A. Brunner, West- 
field ; and a racing committee composed of Messrs. 
Miller, Burnet, and Hetfield. 


THE East HARTFORD (CT.) W HEEL CLUB elected 
these officers for 1887 : President, J. D. Candee; vice- 
president, H. H. Smith; secretary, J. J. Grace; 
financial secretary, William H. Rhodes ; treasurer, 
L. A. Tracy ; captain, William Harding ; first lieu- 
tenant, E. A. DeBlois; second lieutenant, H. H. 
Chapman. 

THE ILDERAN BICYCLE CLUvB elected the following 
officers for 1887: President, H. Greenman; vice- 
president, E. A. Wagenfeuhr; secretary, R. L. 
Calkins ; treasurer, W. F. Miller; captain, W. J. 
Savage ; first lieutenant, H. H. Farr; second lieu- 
tenant, E. E. Hall; right guide, E. Hornbostel, Jr.; 
left guide, F. C. Farnsworth ; bugler, Percy Seixas ; 
color bearer, F. Hawkins; club reporter, J. W. 
Schoefer ; room and amusement committee, W. F. 
Miller, chairman, 

THE GENESEE BICYCLE CLUB, of Rochester, N. Y., 
on December 22 elected the following officers: 
President, Abner B. Rapalje ; vice-president, Chas. 
J. Connolly ; secretary, Chas. J. Lund ; treasurer, 
W. W. Kenfield. 

THE PLAINFIELD BICYCLE CLUB has quite a rec- 
ord to show on the close of the season of 1886. Mr. 
F. L. C. Martin won the Cooley medal for the greatest 
distance during the twelve months ending 31st Octo- 
ber, with the remarkable record of 5,516 miles, and 
also the prize for the most milesin twenty-four hours, 
with a record of 202. Mr. C. W. Sanford won the 
first prize for the six months’ record, with 4,023 
miles, and was also second in the twenty-four hour 
contest, with 190 miles. Mr. W. H. Milliken’s rec- 
ord of 3,150 miles in six months, took the second 
prize. 

THE CALUMET CycLInG CLUB, of Brooklyn, L. I. 
The officers are: Robert Mabie, president ; Walter 
Bonner, vice-president ; J. W. B. Quail, secretary ; 
Irving G. Davis, treasurer ; N. L. Willis, captain. 


THE NEw BROOKLINE (MASS.) CYCLE CLUB has 
the following executive officers: G. M. Stearns, 
president ; H. A. Cushman, vice-president ; F. M. 
Seamans, secretary ; F. A. Singleton, treasurer. W. 
K. Corey, Esq., is road captain. 

THE MANCHESTER (N. H.) Bicycie CLus held 
an election with this result: President, Frank O. 
Moulton ; secretary, Herbert S. Fish; treasurer, 
Clarence E. Temple; captain, H. M. Bennett ; first 
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lieutenant, John Newton; second lieutenant, Daniel 
Price. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA Bicycle CLup, of Philadel- 
phia, have elected these officers: President, Isaac 
Elwell; vice-president, C. D. Williams; secretary, 
Lee McKinstry ; treasurer, Eugene M. Aaron. 

THe SourH AUSTRALIAN CyYCLIsts’ UNION at 
Adelaide held the following novel contest. It oc- 
curred in the final heat of the Walker Whisky Handi- 
cap and the bicycle obstacle race. The conditions of 
the obstacle race were: first lap—to ride round, lift 
machines over five hurdles, mounting machines after 
getting hurdles, except the last one, when you run to 
the centre of the oval, lie on your back and eat a roll. 
Second lap—crawl through the bags under tarpaulin 
and through casks, run 100 yards with bicycle, mount 
and finish lap in the saddle, dismounting opposite 
pavilion, Third lap— kun to centre of oval, put 
on coat and bell-topper and ride to scoring board at 
the south end, then across the ovaland over the water- 
jump, round the flag, on to the track, and finish. 
Enormous crowds witnessed this event, and the 
obstacle amateur champion for 1886 is the hero of 
the hour in Adelaide cycling circles. 

THE BicycLe Conresr forty-eight hours (eight 
hours daily), opened at the Exposition Building, 
Omaha, Neb., December 6, with the following 
starters: J. S. Prince, A. Schock, F. Dingley, Shaw 
E. N. Bullock, and T. Hardwick. Prince is said to 
have ridden his first 100 miles in 5h. 58m. 7s. (a 
statement that is open to doubt), and he won the 
race, with an announced score of 767 miles g laps ; 
Dingley, second, 765 miles ; Shock, third, 756 miles; 
Hardwick, fourth, 746 miles; Bullock, fifth, 672 
miles. 

THE ONE-HUNDRED MILE EXHIBITION RACE, 
between W. J. Morgan and W. M. Woodside, took 
place at the Washington Rink, Minneapolis, Minn., 
December 9. Morgan finished first by about twenty 
feet in 6h. 6m. 26s., but Referee Mannix declared it 
‘*no race.” 

THE BuFFa.o (N. Y.) BicycLe CLuB elected offi- 
cers for this year as follows: President, C. P. 
Churchill ; vice-president, Geo. Dakin; secretary, 
A. C. Richardson ; treasurer, J. B. Newman; cap- 
tain, R. C. Chapin; attorney, A. C. Spann. ‘The 
above-named club has rolled up a mileage of 48,936 
miles for 1886. The greatest mileage of individuals 
was as follows: Dr. Appelby, 4,028; R. H. James, 
3,906 ; C. P. Churchill, 2,839 ; R. C. Chapin, 2,200; 
C. G. Gething, 2,025 ; C. W. Adams, 2,001; F. M. 
Brinker, 2,000; J. H. Isham, 2,000. Twenty-five 
rode 1,000 miles or over. Century runs were made 
by C. W. Adams, J. A. Pferd, F. M. Brinker, C. P. 
Churchill, C. C. Gething, and R. W. Rummell. 

THE SOMERVILLE CYCLE CLUB held its annual 
election of officers for the year 1887 0n December 15. 
The election resulted as follows: President, J. B. 
Cann; vice-president, W. A. Davis; captain, W. 
R. Maxwell; treasurer, Ellsworth Fisk ; secretary, 
George Shaw ; corresponding secretary, Fred. Joyce. 

MARION County (Mo.) WHEELMEN is the name 
of a new bicycle club organized by the cyclists of 
Hannibal (Mo.) and officered by President A. C. 
Miller ; vice-president, J. C. Irwin ; secretary and 
treasurer, C. H. Appler; captain, J. B. Merkle ; 
first lieutenant, W. H. Hall. 

THE HAGERSTOWN BICYCLE CLUB elected the 
following officers for 1887 : Albert Heard, president ; 
Geo. F. Updegraff, captain; Dr. V. T. Schlosser, 
sub-captain ; Edwin J. McKee, secretary : Geo. E. 
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Stover, treasurer; Frank S. Heard, bugler; E. A. 
Wareham, M.D. surgeon; M. L. Keedy, Harry 
B. Irvin, W. S. Bomberger, A. E. Hoover, and W. 
M. Wolfe, directors. 

THE ALLEGHANY (PA.) CYCLERS are Officered for 
1887 as follows: G. W. Beane, M.D., president ; 
W. C. Coffin, Jr., secretary-treasurer; W. G. Mc- 
Connell, corresponding secretary; W. DL. Banker, 
captain ; Hugh Fleming, Jr., first lieutenant; J. F. 
Gray, second lieutenant; F. A. Minnemeyer, 56- 
wheel, and C. E. Minnemeyer, 56-wheel, color 
bearers ; I’. T. Hoover, guide; J. K. Ewing, bugler; 
Dr. G. W. Beane, surgeon. 

THe N. C. U. Record CommirTTer, after 
overhauling the records and rejecting many of the 
doubtfuls, have accepted the following: Bicycle, 
path —P. Furnivall, at Long Eaton, August 23, 
1886: \{ mile, 37 2-5; 41.16; 34, 1.53 4-5; I 
mile, 2m. 32 2-5s. ‘Tricycle, path — G. Gatehouse, 
at Long Eaton, August 23, 1886. 1 mile, 2m. 
46 2-5s. Tandem, path: F. J. Osmond and 8. E. 
Williams, at Crystal Palace, June 25, 1886. 2 miles, 
5m. 47 2-5s. Tricycle, road—Sidney Lee, August 
24, 1886: 50 miles, 3h. gm. I5s. 

THE UNION CountTY WHEELMEN, of Westfield, N. 
J., held their annual meeting December 6, 1886, and 
the following officers were elected for 1887: Presi- 
dent, Dr “red. A. Kinch, Jr.; secretary, Arthur N. 
Pierson; treasurer, Albert Farrington; captain, 
Frank S. Miller. 

CYCLING. 

A New REcoRD FOR Stx Days’ Racinc.—The 
most successful six-day—142 hours—race ever held in 
this country, was that which was completed at Minne- 
apolis last Sunday night. Albert Schock, of Chicago, 
proved the successful man, winning easily by 240 
miles, and surpassing Waller’s record of 1,404% 
miles, made in 1882. The scores were as follows: 


SCHOCK. MORGAN, ARMAINDO. 
LS ae eee 345 317 231 
ee eee ee 550 550 410 
a ee ree 760 760 580 
vei, Oe ee 975 975 750 
OS ee ee 1,200 1,125 915 
NEWER 5 6s sion x Sue oom 1,405 1,165 1,050 


DRIVING. 

THE MONTREAL TANDEM CLUB elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1887: Mr. H. Allan, president. Com- 
mittee Messrs. A, Baumgarten, James O’Brien, 
Hugh Paton, H. A. Galarneau, R. B. Hart, C. F. 
Sise, J. A. Stephenson, W. Stevens. Scrutineets — 
Messrs. A. A. Allan and Colin Campbell. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Gentlemen’s Driv- 
ing Club of New York was held at No. 1476 Broad- 
way, December 16, Mr. David Bonner presiding. 
The election of officers for 1887 resulted as follows : 
President, David Bonner; vice - president, J. B. 
Houston ; treasurer, Alfred de Cordova; executive 
committee, Nathan Straus, A. B. Claflin, A. A. 
Bonner, Hugh J. Grant and J. H. Coster. The 
office of secretary was abolished. The treasurer’s 
report showed that $17,441 had been received during 
the year past, and $15,564 expended in various ways. 
There were $1,877 still in the treasury, of which 
$1,000 was due for rent. Mr. Newbold Morris, 
owner of the park, gave notice that the rent for next 
year would be reduced $1,000, 

FENCING. 

A NEW FENCING CLUB.—Some twenty pupils of 
Professor Rondell have organized themselves as the 
Knickerbocker Fencing Club of the City of New 
York. They have adopted a constitution and by-laws, 
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and elected the following officers: President, Eugene 
Van Schaick ; vice-president, Dr. George G. Van 
Schaick ; secretary, Andre Soubirous, and treasurer, 
Sidney Salomon. ‘The club’s new rooms are situated 
in the new building, corner of Twenty-fourth street 
and Sixth avenue. ‘The fencing room is 24 by 46 feet. 


FOOT-BALL. 

RIVERSIDE F. C. v. KEARNEY RANGERS, of 
Newark, at Staten Island, December 4. Association 
rules. Kesult, Rangers victorious by 3 games to 0. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE F.C. v. BEDFORD I’. C, 
(Brooklyn), December 4, Intercollegiate rules. Ke- 
sult, Polytechnics won by 18 to o. 

DrEAF MutEs KENDALL COLLEGE (Washington) v. 
NAVAL CADETs (Annapolis), December 4, Intercol- 
legiate rules. Result, Kendall College victorious 
by 16 to o. 

O. N. T. F. C. (of Newark) v. TRENTON F.C., 
at Paterson, N. J.; Association rules. Result, 
O. N. T. victorious by 4 goals to 2. 

THE Foot-BALL MATCH between the ’Varsity and 
Torontos took place, Saturday, December 4, and re- 
sulted in a win for the former club by 3 goals to 1. 
The team and positions were as follows : 

Torontos—Goal, Milne ; Backs, Wood, Gordon ; 
Half-backs, D. Anderson, Parks ; Forwards right 
wing, McKinlay, G. Meldrum; Centre, Gibson, 
Winn ; left wing, J. Meldrum, Elliot. 

’ Varsity—Goal, Garrett, Backs, Wright, Jackson ; 
Half-backs, Malcolm, Sliter ; Forwards, right wing, 
McLeay, Elliott ; Centre, Crystal, Thomson ; left 
wing, Senkler, Lamport. 


RECORD OF ’VARSITY CLUB, TORONTO, CAN., FOR SEASON OF ‘86, 
FIRST ELEVEN, 








OPPOSING CLUB sa og 

I IIR os asp lar eS ee a ee 3 I 
ee ee ee ee ee 5 ° 
Toronto Medical School... ......6006 5 1 
Victoria University, Cobourg ........ “o. I 
EE RRND 6.55. 5a. ein 6 ce Fete I 2 
ee - 4 ° 
Toronto Medical School... so %s.0 0% oe ° 
Combined Teams from Trinity and Toronto } 

Medical Schools . 0 cece es ees (7 o 
Woodstock College ........ Soe te 9 ° 
WACtOTNEE OL TONGIIO$..3.6 0/ss 0s 6s ° ° 
Torontos (late Victorias).......+s00. 3 I 

Matches won, 9; lost, 1; drawn, 1. 45 6 


Goals won, 45; lost, 6. 


THE EASTERN Foot-BALL ASSOCIATION is offi- 
cered as follows: President, G. C. Dempsey, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute ; vice-president, C. S. Houghton, 
Amherst ; treasurer, B. F. Hart, Stevens’ Institute ; 
secretary, W. F. Morgan, Jr., Trinity. The asso- 
ciation play intercollegiate rules. 

A. F. HOLDEN, ’88, has been chosen captain of 
the Harvard University F. C., and McCook holds 
the same rank at Princeton. This is the first time, 
we believe, that a captain has been chosen from any 
but the senior class. Mr. Beecher, ’88, is to be 
captain of the Yale F.C. 

Worvp’s CHAMPION PLACE-KICK RECORD.— 
William P. Chadwick, of Exeter, N. H., has broken 
the world’s record for a place-kick at foot-ball, with 
run, sending the ball 200 feet and 8 inches. The 
best previous record was made by Young, at Glas- 
gow, Scotland, July 2, 1881, of 187 feet, 10 inches, 
and the best American record of 177 feet, 6 inches at 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 13, 1882. Mr. Chadwick then 
beat both the English and American records for a 
drop-kick, the bali going 168 feet, 7 inches. This 
was never beaten, except in Austraiia, where the 
record of 172 feet, to inches was made. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE played their annual foot- 
ball match atthe Rectory Field, Blackheath, London, 
Eng., December 13. Won by Cambridge by 3 tries 
too. The score now stands 6 to 5 in favor of Ox- 
ford, 4 of the contests being drawn. 

THE O. N. T. CLUB AND KEARNEY RANGERS 
played foot-ball at Newark, N. J., on Christmas, the 
former winning by I goal too. On the same day 
the second teams of the same clubs played a game, 
the O. N. T.’s being again successful ; score, 2 goals 
to o. 

NAME OF TEAM—University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Games played.—University of 
Pennsylvania v. Wesleyan, October 27, New York : 
2 touchdowns and I goal from touchdown to nothing 
in former’s favor; 14 too. Referee, Alfred Baker. 
Princeton v. University of Pennsylvania, November 
6, Philadelphia : 28 to 6 in former’s favor. Leferee, 
Mr. James Scott. Yale v. University of Pennsyl- 
vania, November 13, New Haven: 73 to o in for- 
mer’s favor. Referee, Alexander Moffat. Harvard 
v. University of Pennsylvania November 25, Phila- 
delphia : 28 too in former’s favor. Referee, Alfred 
Baker. 

Rushers: Miel, Dewey, Tunis, Alexander, Ral- 
ston, Beck and Church; quarter-back: Downs; 
half-back: Wright, Coates; back: Graham ; sub- 
stitutes: Salter, Sypher, Hamme, Hulme, Fell, 
Shell and Ross. Captain : Graham. 

Falls of Schuylkill, o, University of Pennsylvania, 
62; Vineland College, 0, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, 96 ; Rutgers, o, University of Pennsylvania, 65 ; 
Haverford, 4, University of Pennsylvania, 16; Le- 
high, 4, University of Pennsylvania, 26; Lehigh, 
28, University of Pennsylvania, 0; Lafayette, 12, 
University of Pennsylvania, 0; Lafayette. 10, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 20; Princeton, 55, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 9 ; Princeton, 30, University of 
Pennsylvania, 0. 

NAME OF TEAM—Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. 
J.—Games played.—Rutgers v. Graduates, Novem- 
ber 2, New Brunswick, N. J.: 110 too. Referee, 
Mr. Fielder. Rutgers v. Vineland, November 6, 
New Brunswick, N. J.: (35m. game) 58 too. Ref- 
eree, Mr. Pattison. Rutgers v. Pennsylvania (Uni- 
versity), November 10, Philadelphia : o to 65. Ref- 
eree, Mr. Alexander. Rutgers 7. Lafayette, Octo- 
ber 16, Easton, Pa.: 2 to 24. Referee, Mr. 
Cummings. Rutgers v. Lafayette, November 17, 
New Brunswick, N. J.: 10 to 26. Referee, Mr. 
Pattison. 

Rushers : C. G. Scudder, A. Wynkoop, A. Her- 
man, H. Tait, A. Collier, H. Losee ; quarter-back : 
B. J. Scudder ; half-backs: J. De Witt, H. Smith ; 
back: H. Elting; substitutes: W. Brodie, R. 
Smitz, G. Davis. Captain, Wynkoop. 

NAME OF TEAM—Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven, Ct.—Games played.—H. G. S. v. H. H.S. 
and E. C. I., November 20, Hamilton Park, I. G. 
S., 0, H. H. S. and E. C. IL, 14. Referee, Mr. 
Curtis, 88. H. G. S. vw H. H. §., December 
1, Hamilton Park, draw game: 0. Referee, Mr. 
Andrews. H. G. S. wv. Picked Team, October 
16, H. G. S. Lot, H. G. S., 36, Picked Team, o: 
36 to o. Referee, Sherrerd, 88. H. G. S. Ist 
Eleven v. H. G. S$. Second Eleven, November 3, H. 
G.S. Lot, First Eleven, 22, Second Eleven, 4: 22 to 
4. Referee, Sherrerd, ’88. 

Rushers : Spruce, Ives, Coxe, Holcomb, La Bar, 
Chaves, Trowbridge ; quarter-back : Bartlett ; half- 
backs: Mitchell, Watkinson; back: Tredwell ; 
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substitutes : Wait, Schoonover, 
Linquist. Captain, C. E. Coxe. 

NAME OF TEAM—Varsity Association, F. B. C., 
Toronto University.—Games played.—Varsity v. 
Normal School, October 8, Toronto University 
Lawn: Varsity, 3 goals; Normal School 1: 3 to 1. 
Varsity v. Knox College, 15, University Lawn ; 
Varsity, 5 goals; Knox,0: 5 too. Varsity v. To- 
ronto School of Medicine, October 25, University 
Lawn; Varsity, 5 goals; Medicals, 1: 5 to I. 
Varsity v. Victoria University, October 29, Coburg ; 
Varsity, 3; Vic.’s, 1: 3 to 1. Varsity v. Normal 
School, November 3, University Lawn ; Varsity, 4 
goals; Normal School,o: 4to 0. Varsity v. Toronto 
School of Medicine, November g, University Lawn ; 
Varsity, 5 goals ; Medicals, 0: 5 too. 

Forwards: F. McLeay, J. Elliott, right-wing ; 
goal-keeper: N. Garrett ; centre: W. P. Thomson, 
R. J. Chrystal; half-backs: W. Malcolm, E. O. 
Sliter; left-wing: W. A. Lamport, E. Senkler ; 
backs: J. T. Jackson, C. Wright ; captain: R. J. 
Chrystal. 

Varsity, Second Eleven of Toronto University, 
Second Eleven v. A®tnas, October 30, University 
Lawn; Second Eleven, I goal; A®tnas, 2: I to 2. 
Second Eleven v. Weston High School, November 
3, University Lawn; Second Eleven, 1 goal ; Wes- 
ton H. S., 0. Second Eleven v. Trinity Medical 
School, November 5, University Lawn ; Second 
Eleven, I goal; Trinity Medicals, 0. Second 
Eleven v. Toronto Collegiate Institute, November 
8, University Lawn; Second Eleven, 4 goals; 
Toronto C. I.,0. Second Eleven v. Weston High 
School, November 13, Weston; Second Eleven, 1; 
Weston H. S., 2. Second Eleven v. Hamilton Col- 
legiate Institute, November 18, Hamilton ; Second 
Eleven, 3 goals; Hamilton C.I., 1. Second Eleven 
v. Bradford, F. B. C., November 27, Bradford ; 
Second Eleven, 0; Bradford, o. 

Second Eleven team: goal-keeper, J. C. Stuart ; 
backs : A. Bail, J. D. Edgar; half-backs : J. N. Dales, 
H. Senkler ; forwards, H. LaFlamme, M. B. Aikens, 
right-wing ; W. Prendergast, E. S. Hogarth, centre ; 
R. J. Gibson (captain), J. S. Johnson, left wing. 

Varsity v. Combined team from ‘Toronto v. 
Trinity Medical Schools, November 16, University 
Lawn ; Varsity, 7 goals ; Medicals, 0: 7 goals to o. 
Varsity v. Woodstock College, November 18, Wood- 
stock ; Varsity, 9 goals ; Woodstock College, 0: 
goals to 0. Varsity v. Toronto Foot-Ball Club, 
November 20, University Lawn; Varsity, 0 goals ; 
Toronto F. B. C., 0 goals: o to 0, (cup-tie). 
Referee, A. Gault. Varsity v. Toronto Foof-Ball 
Club, December 4, University Lawn: Varsity, 3 


Deming, Dewell, 


goals; Toronto F. B. C., 1 goal: 3 to 1, 
(cup-tie). Referee, D. Forsyth (Berlin Rangers). 


Varsity v. Victoria University, December 16, Uni- 
versity Lawn ; Varsity, 3 goals ; Victoria University, 
1 goal. Referee, W. Wood, (Toronto F. B. C.) 

(Final match for Central Association championship 
trophy.) 

First Eleven team: goal-keeper; N. Garrett; 
backs: C. Wright, J. T. Jackson ; half-backs, E. O. 
Sliter, W. Malcolm; forwards: F. McLeay, J. 
Elliott, right wing ; W. P. Thomson, R. J. Chrys- 
tal (captain) centre ; W. A. Lamport, E. C. Senkler, 
left wing. 

HARE AND HOUNDS. 

THE WEsT SIDE ATHLETIC CLUB gave the first 
of a series of its paper-chases and cross-country runs, 
Thanksgiving Day, at Fort Lee, N. J. The hares, 
Messrs. G. Lowden, J. J. McGinty and J. A. Eccle- 
ston, were sent off by J. J. Gallagher, starter, at 
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1.30 P. M., with Lowden as pace-maker. The pack, 
consisting of ‘* Bob’’ Williams, the veteran all-round 
athlete of the Caledonian Club ; T. J. Watt, E. C. 
Potter, ‘I. F. J. Hannan, master ; G. A. White, T. 
Owens, O. Schmall. C. Ward, C. F. Lardner, 
J. Ward and W. Hines started in pursuit ten minutes 
later. 


THE EUREKA HARE AND Hounps CLUvs elected 
the following officers: President, S. Brownell ; vice- 
president, W. D. Crow; treasurer, T. Bamford ; 
secretary, H. Wellington. 

THE SPARTAN HARRIERS, on Christmas Day, ran 
the longest paper-chase recorded for the club. Course 
run over was about 15 miles. Aftera fierce struggle, 
L. R. Sharp won by a scant yard from J. H. Bell ; 
E. Weinacht a close third, Chas. Renner fourth, T. 
Conway, fifth, and the rest in the following order : 
A. Braun, A. Kitchelt, E. F. Haubold, R. Haubold, 
John Hatton, John Knox, A. Jaeger, Wm. Elliott, 
A. Fleishman, M. Perez, L. Levacher, P. Stein- 
hagen, L. A. Duhaine, Chas, Heinzman, C. A. 
Brandt, W. W. Doyle, Chas. Browne, H. Han- 
bold, W. McKenzie, J. J. Brady, P. N. Bird, 
S. B. Marks and John Eagan. 

THE ProspecT PARK HARRIERS had a run over 
about 7 miles of territory on Christmas Day. The 
hares, Messrs. Mellor, Nelson and Hayward started 
at 11.25 A. M., and were followed 8 minutes later by 
a score of hounds, whom they beat home by Ig min- 
utes, having gained 11 minutes during the run. The 
first of the pack to arrive was Bates, Crabb coming 
second and Smith third. 

ICE-YACHTING. 

THE POUGHKEEPSIE ICE-YACHT CLUB held its 
annual meeting December 2, and elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1887: Commodore, Theodore V. 
Johnson; vice-commodore, William R. Innis; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Thomas H. Runsom ; regatta 
committee, Theodore V. Johnson, Theodore Van 
Kleeck and William F. Booth, 

A New Ice-Yacur.—Jacob Buckhout shipped 
from Poughkeepsie, December 3, to Tuxedo Lake, a 
new ice-yacht for Phillip Phcenix. Her centre-tim- 
ber and runner-plank are of basswood, varnished ; 
the box is of oak and mahogany ; the spars of spruce ; 
the standing rigging of three-eighths wire, and the 
running rigging of manilla bolt roping ; the blocks 
and cleats are of fustic. All the iron-work is nickel- 
plated. The runner-shoes are of cast-iron, right 
angle edge. The runners are of oak, 5 feet, 2 
inches in length, and the rudder is 3 feet in length. 
‘The dimensions of the yacht are as follows: centre- 
timber over all, 31 feet; center of runner-plank to 
rudder-head, 16 feet, 8 inches ; beam (track between 
runners), 18 feet; main-boom, 25 feet, 6 inches; 
jib-boom, 10 feet, 3 inches ; gaff, 11 feet ; spar, 21 
feet ; hoist, 14 feet. Mainsail—on boom, 24 feet ; 
on gaff, 10 feet ; on leech, 27 feet. Jib—on foot, 9 
feet, 6 inches; on hoist, 19 feet, 6 inches ; on leech, 
15 feet, 6 inches. Area of mainsail, 239 square 
feet ; of jib, 76 square feet. 

THE Hupson River Ice-YAcHT CLuR met 
at Hyde Park, and elected the following officers 
for 1887: Commodore, J. A. Roosevelt ; vice-com- 
modore, J. C. Barron; secretary, E. P. Rogers; 
treasurer, A. Rogers ; measurer, C. Van Loan; re- 
gatta committee, J. A. Roosevelt, H. Livingston, 
J. R. Roosevelt, N. G. Morse and N. N. H. Storms. 

SHREWSBURY ICE-YACHT CLUB.—This club held 
its annual meeting for election of officers at Red 
Bank, December 8. The old officers were re-elected 
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as follows: Commodore, George H. Wild; vice- 
commodore, Samuel W. Morford; secretary and 
treasurer, James B. Weaver; regatta committee, 
T. F. Chadwick and O. Hesse. ‘The Regatta com- 
mittee was authorized to purchase for the club the 
two fast ice-boats, Uncle Bob and Zero. 


KENNEL. 
THE SECOND ANNUAL Doc Snow, held at Win- 
sted, Conn., in connection with the Western Con- 
necticut Poultry Association, took place on December 


15, 16 and 17. 
AWARDS. 


MASTIFFS.—Dogs - 1st, D. Strong’s Don II.; 2d, 
G. L. Foskett & Co.’s Bessie. Puppies—ist, 2d 
and 3d, Coffin, Zimmer & Co.’s Leon III., Guardian, 
and Boss, Jr. 

St. BERNARDS.—SMOOTH COATED.—Ist, Che- 
quasset Kennel’s Lodi. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS,.—Ist, E. D. Holt’s Prince ; 2d, 
D. E. Barber’s Czar. 

DEERHOUNDS.—CHAMPION — John E. Thayer's 
Bran. Open: JDogs—ist and 2d, J. E. Thayer's 
Duncan and Thora. 

GREYHOUNDS.—Ist, J. H. Seeley’s Flash. 

PoInTERS.—Dogs—tst, A. Collins’s Captain Fred ; 
2d, Maple Kennel’s Fritz; 3d, J. W. Tantrum’s 
Don. Sitches—tst, Dr. W. F. Spring’s Model 
Doodle; 2d, Maple Kennels’ Bird. Pxppies—tst 
and 3d, Dr. W. F. Spring’s Model Doodle and 
Captain Bogardus ; 2d, V. A. Blakeslee’s Duke. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—Dogs—tst, E. E. Sackett’s 
Dell; 2d, J. L. Dean’s Nick; 3d, L. M. Camp's 
Don. Bitches—ist, H. J. Pierre’s Flora. Puppies— 
ist, A. J. Lee’s Don Belton ; 2d, J. W. Tantrum’s 
Dave Bondhu; 3d, F. F. Slade’s Frank. High 
com., W. W. Buckingham’s Nina. 

BLACK AND TAN SETTERS. — CHAMPION — E, 
Maher’s Royal Duke. Dogs— Prizes withheld. 
Bitches — 1st, O. McArdle’s Rhoda; 2d, B. F. 
Lewis’s Rose ; 3d, C. A. Ive’s Fannie. 

IrIsH SETTERS.—Dogs—tst, I. Ferguson’s Mc- 
Duff ; 2d, P. C. Laselle’s Grouse. Aitches—I. Fer- 
guson’s Adaline; 2d, withheld; 3d, D. Maxwell’s 
Press. Puppies—tst, L. & J. Backer’s Irish Laddie ; 
2d, R. H. Burr’s Don III.; 3d, I. Ferguson’s 
Adaline. 

SPANIELS.—FIELD SPANIELS—Ist, A. C. Wilmer- 
ding’s Newton Abbott ; 2d, A. C. Brown’s Donuil 
Dhu. Very high com., W. A. Partridge’s Rob. 
COCKER SPANIELS.—CHAMPION—W. A. Partridge’s 
Helen. Open: Dogs—tst, Mansfield and Hinck- 
ery’s Nig. Aitches—tst and 2d,S. R. Hemingway’s 
Roxy and Miss Nance. —OTHER THAN BLACK—Ist, 
J. Mansfield’s Floss; 2d, A. Scrivener’s Rover. 
Puppies—ist, S. R. Hemingway’s Roxy; 2d, E. 
Lustig’s Major. 

Fox-TERRIERS. — CHAMPION —J. E. Thayer’s 
Belgrave Primrose. Open: Dogs—ist, W. T. Mc- 
Alee’s General Grant; 2d, J. E. Thayer’s Raby 
Jack. Yery high com., J. E. Thayer’s Raby Ty- 
rant II., C. I. Bailey’s Mt. Toby Mixture. Com., 
C. I. Bailey’s Miss Slick. Puppies—tst, C. I. 
Bailey’s Mt. Toby Mixture ; equal 2d, J. E. Thayer’s 
Meersbrook Nan, and G. B. Inche’s Muddler. 

CoLiiEs.—Dogs—tist, Chestnut Hill Kennels’ 
Nullamore ; 2d, W. J. Martin’s Rex. Bitches— 
Ist, A. R. Kyle’s Mavis; 2d, Chestnut Hill Ken- 
nels’ Spoiled Miss. Pufpies—i1st, A. R. Kyle’s 
Glenlivat. 

BuLLpocs,—CuHAMPION—J. E. Thayer's Robin- 
son Crusoe. Open: Ist, E. S. Porter’s Caliban ; 
2d, J. E. Thayer’s Hillside. High com., C. D. 


Cugle’s Tosteg.  Aitches—tst, J. E. Thayer’s 
Josephine. 

BULL - TERRIERS. —CHAMPION—F. F. Dole’s 
Count. Open: Dogs—ist, W. W. Silvey’s The 
Baron; 2d, F. F. Dole’s Silver. itches — ed, 
G. H. Dawson’s The Duchess. Puppies— 2d, 
G. H. Dawson’s The Duchess. High com., J. E. 
Maddrake’s Blanche. 

TERRIERS NOT OTHERWISE CLASSIFIED.—Ist, 
W. W. Silvey’s Rocks (Bedlington); 2d, H. P. 
Wetmore’s Muff (Scotch). 

PuGs.—CHAMPION—Chequasset Kennels’ Young 
Toby. Open: Dogs—ist, Mrs. H. C. Burdick’s 
Cricket ; 2d, Chequasset Kennels’ Thunder. Bitches 
—J. H. Seeley’s Susie. 

ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—Ist, E. S. Andrews's Fly. 

SPECIALS. 

Best sporting dog, Royal Duke; English setter 
dog, Don Belton ; English setter bitch, Flora ; Irish 
setter dog, McDuff; Irish setter bitch, Adaline; 
Irish setter puppy, Irish Laddie; black and tan 
setter, Royal Duke; pointer dog, Captain Fred; 
pointer puppy, Model Doodle ; pointer bitch, Model 
Doodle ; mastiff dog, Don II.; master bitch, Bessie ; 
greyhound, Flash; Newfoundland, Prince; St. 
Bernard, Lodi; deerhound, Bran; cocker spaniel, 
Nig ; bulldog, Robinson Crusoe ; bull-terrier, Count ; 
collie, Glenlivat ; fox-terrier, Belgrave Primrose ; 
pug, Young Toby. 

LACROSSE. 


THE NEW ENGLAND LACROSSE ASSOCIATION 
met in Boston, December 4, and awarded the senior 
championship to the South Boston Club and the 
junior championship to the Waltham team. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY LACROSSE ASSOCIATION 
have elected officers as follows: President, J. L. 
Sumner, ’87; vice-president, J. McK. Garrison, 
’88, and secretary, T. D. Davidson, ’'88. 

T. Ross MACKENZIE, of the Toronto (Ont.) La- 
crosse Club, holds the champion record for the long- 
est throw, the distance being 140 yards 2 feet. This 
was beaten by W. B. Kenny, of the Melbourne 
University Lacrosse Club, by a throw of 148 yards 
2 feet. The best record in Great Britain and Ire- 
land is only 124 yards. 


POLO. 


THE CONNECTICUT POLO LEAGUE was organ- 
ized at Meriden, November 30. New Haven, Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport, Meriden and Danbury are repre- 
sented. The officers of the League are: Charles A. 
Clough, of Hartford, president ; W. M. Harris, of 
Bridgeport, vice-president ; Walter M. Wellman, of 
New Haven, secretary, and F. E. Hands, treasurer. 

RIFLE. 

THE Nova Scotia RIFLE ASSOCIATION recently 
elected the following officers : President, Lieut.-Col. 
Mackintosh; first vice, Lieut.-Col. Mowbray; second, 
Lieut.-Col. Macdonald ; treasurer, Lieut.-Col. Mac- 
Kinley; secretary, Captain Weston. The inter- 
provincial match will be shot next year at Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I. 

AL. BANDLE, E. Shott and E. Taylor shot at one 
hundred single American clay pigeons each, thrown 
from five traps, unknown angles, eighteen yards 
rise, National Association rules, at Cincinnati, O., 
December 13, with the following result: Bandle, 
97; Shott, 95; Taylor, 86. 

THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY SHOOTING CLUB 
met at Watertown, and distributed the prizes for 
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the series of matches which were conc.uded Decem- 
ber, ’36, as follows. Match A, Ist, Mr. E. W. 
Grew, 89; 2d, Mr. F.S. Mead, ’87, and Mr. C. 
Greene, ’89; Match Bb, 1st, Mr. W. Austin, ’87, 
and T. C. Van Storch, ’87; 2d, Mr. F. S. Mead, 
87. In the freshman match, Mr. P. Chase, ’88, 
tock first prize, and Messrs. C. B. Barnes, ’90, and 
W. Kk. Post, ’90, second. 

THE BRATTLEBORO RIFLE CLUB elected on De- 
cember 7, the following officers for the year 1887 : 
President, W. H. ‘Taft; vice-president, ‘Thomas 
Hannon ; secretary and treasurer, G. Baxter Reace. 

ROWING. 

THE COLQUHOUN SCULLs, rowed for annually by 
students of Cambridge University, the prize carrying 
with the championship of the Cam, was_ recently 
won by J. C. Gardner, defeating W. E. Capron and 
J. P. Noble in the final heat. 

THE MANHATTAN Boar CLuB has elected the 
following officers: President, R. F. Lang ; vice- 
president, T. Budinger ; corresponding secretary, 
A. Raith; financial secretary, August [eimberg ; 
treasurer, William Berger; captain, Richard Ber- 
ger ; lieutenant, H. Klee; trustees, J. Sauer and 
C. Pretorious. 

THE GRAMERCY Boat CLuB, of the Harlem 
River, N. Y., have elected the following officers for 
this year: President, Charles Earwicker;  vice- 
president, C. B. Keyes; secretary, P. T. Dunham ; 
corresponding secretary, ‘I’. F. Chevalier ; treasurer, 
Fred. Eayns; captain, M. L. Sutton; lieutenant, 
T. J. Worman; board of trustees —— commodore, 
George R. Hobby, chairman; H. C. Hynard, P. 
E. Dolan, T. A. Ingersoll, and Leffert Lefferts. 

THE FRIENDSHIP Boat CLuB has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for this year: President, P. S. Big- 
lin ; vice-president, W. Dittman, Jr. ; financial sec- 
retary, B. F. Meyer; recording secretary, Lewis 
Lucky ; treasurer, Abraham Osborn ; commodore, 
B. Meninger ; captain, R. Evans; lieutenant, W. 
H. Brown ; trustees, J. C. Helm, James Ryan, A. 
C. Fried, William Meyers, and W. T. Lotzson. 

THE WYANOKE Boat CLuB has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: John Shannon, president ; William 
E. Richards, vice-president ; William C. Delger, 
financial secretary ; John Kenny, recording secre- 
tary; William Suttheimer, corresponding secretary ; 
George B. Weed, treasurer ; Edward Shannon, cap- 
tain; Alfred Romer, lieutenant, and Ed. E. Has- 
kell, Charles Cullen, and A. J. Schloefel, trustees. 

Passaic Boat Cub, of Newark, N. J., elected 
the following officers : President, J. Kendall Smith ; 
secretary, A. H. Hassinger ; treasurer, R. E. Nich- 
ols; captain, A. J. Stephens; lieutenant, E. E. 
Horsahel ; delegates to the Passaic Rowing Associ- 
ation, J. Kendall Smith, A. J. Stephens, and E. FE. 
Horsahel. T. W. Kennedy received a gold medal 
for the highest individual mileage during the season. 
He rowed 854 miles. 

Mystic Boat CLuB, NEWARK, N. J.— Their 
annual meeting was held December 7, the election 
resulting as follows: President, H. M. Darcy ; secre- 
tary, S. Depue ; captain, F. H. Glaze; lieutenant, 
ID. Dodd, Jr.; board of trustees, the above-named 
officers, with F. E. Osborne, C. L. Winters, 3. 
Brinley, P. V. A. Van Doran, and H. Duryee. 

THE RAvENSwocn Boat Cup, of Long Island 
City, N. Y., has elected the following officers for 
1887: President, Robert J. Allen; vice-president, 
W. F. Hendrickson ; corresponding secretary, John 


F. Powers ; financial secretary, H. Wiencke ; treas- 
urer, J. Creter ; captain, E. H. Bushmann ; lieuten- 
ant, Edward H. Bostwick; trustees, W. F. 
Hendrickson, C. J. Duffy and R. U. Lee; dele- 
gates, John F. Powers, W. F. Hendrickson and A. J. 
Buschmann. 

SNOW-SHOEING. 

IROQUOIS SNOW-SHOE CLUB, of Toronto, Ont., 
elected the following officers: President, Dougias 
Armour; vice-presidents, S. B. Sykes and James 
Scott ; secretary-treasurer, A. S. G. Boulton. 

GREENSHIELD’S SNOW-SHOE CLUB was organized 
in Montreal. P. Q., with officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. Simmons; vice-president, E. Black ; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. Wilson. 

THE RoyAL Scots SNOW-SHOE CLUB, of Mon- 
treal, has elected the following officers : Honorary 
president, Lieut.-Col. Caverhill; president, Capt. 
Gault ; first vice-president, Sergt. W. J. Kearns; sec- 
ond vice-president, Private W. Kerr ; secretary-treas- 
urer, Private F. Rowe. Committee—F. Lydon, Col., 
Sergt. McGilton, Sergt. Black and Private McKenzie. 

THE TRAMPS SNOW-SHOE CLUB, of Kingston, 
Ont.: President, W. J. Stethem ; first vice-presi- 
dent, C. F. Ireland ; second vice-president, H. 
Richardson ;__ secretary-treasurer, John Renton. 
Committee—Messrs. Greet, Jones, McNee, Garle 
and Stewart. 

THE BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO, SNOW-SHOE CLUB 
elected the following officers : President, W. A. Gil- 
mour; vice-president, Wm. Thomson; secretary, 
Fred. Shepherd ; Committee—A. S. Sault, W. T 
McCullough. A. L. Murray, O. K. Fraser. 


TOBOGGANING. 

Essex CouNTY TOBOGGAN CLUB. The officers of 
the club for this year are: Oliver Summer Teall, 
president ; Henry W. Tillinghast, secretary ; James 
R. Pitcher, treasurer. Board of Governors — John 
Firth, Powers Farr, C. C. Crommelin, F.C. 
O’Reilly, Edward Ashley, and W. F. Kidder, of the 
Oranges; Dr. Valentine Mott, and William Ia- 
marche, of New York, and Henry Durand, of New- 
ark. 

THE KINGSTON TOBOGGAN CLUB, Rondout, N.Y., 
are officered as follows: President, S. D. Coykendall; 
vice-president, Judge A. B. Parker ; secretary, C. F. 
Cantine, and treasurer, Captain A. E. Anderson. 

RIVERDALE TOBOGGAN CLUR, Toronto, Can., is 
officered by President, William Anderson; vice-presi- 
dent, S. W. Ivory; secretary, C. H. Riggs; treasurer, 
A. C. Ande-son. 

LONDON , )NT.) TOBOGGAN CLUB. President, 
Colonel Walker; vice-president, George Gibbons ; 
secretary-‘reasurer, George B. Beddome. 

THE TANSDOWNE TOBOGGAN CLUB, of Ottowa, 
has the following officers: patron, his Excellency 
Lord Lensdowne; hon. president, Sheriff Sweet- 
land ; president, Mayor McDougal ; first vice-presi- 
dent, D. O’Connor ; second vice-president, T. Bir- 
kett ; treasurer, G.S. May ; and secretary, R. Sur- 
tees, Jr. : 

THE TAM O’SHANTER TOBOGGAN CLUB, of 
Kingston, Ont., has elected the following officers : 
President, James Murray; first vice-president, J. 
IL. Ronton ; second vice-president, A. D. Middle- 
ton ; secretary-treasurer, A. F. Newlands ; commit- 
tee of management —Nelson Raymond, C. Greaza, 
W. Allen, James McCammon, W. J. O’Shea, J, 
Campbell, and E. Crumley. 
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YACHTING. 


THE PELHAM AND NEW ROCHELLE clubs have 
amalgamated. The combined club retains the name 
and organization of the New Rochelle Yacht Club. 


THE REsTLESS YACHT CLUB was organized in 
Newark, N. J., December, ’86. Officers for 1887 : 
President, E. M. Ulrich; secretary, E. C. Ulrich; 
treasurer, W. M. Hatfield ; captain, T. Hatfield. 


THE ONONDAGA YACHT CLUB, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
elected officers for this year as follows : Commodore, 
Chas. G. Masters, re-elected; vice-commodore, 
Claude R. Mott; captain, Charles D. Dibble; re- 
elected ; secretary, Chas. F. O’Donell ; treasurer, 
Jacob W. Schneider ; assistant-treasurer, Edward H. 
Mann ; measurer, J. Stanton Collins. 


THE AMERICAN YACHT CLUB met in New York, 
November 30, and awarded the prizes won in the 
annual regatta, held July last. Commodore Hoag- 
land presided. The A/a/anta, which made the fastest 
time on record over the course, 80 knots in 4h. 34m. 
57S., an average of 17.4 knots an hour, actually won 
three cups, but being debarred by rule from taking 
more than one cup, Mr. Gould chose the Commo- 
dore’s Cup. ‘The Yosemite won the first class Emery 
Cup, Commodore J. C. Hoagland’s Lagonda, the 
second class Emery Cup, and F. L. Osgood’s WVereid, 
the third class Emery Cup. E. M. Field's /nxanda 
won the Haswell Cup, and the Naptha Launch Cup 
was won by the launch of J. A. Bostwick’s Orvienta. 
The Bateman Challenge Cup for yachts’ cutters was 
won by the /zanda’s cutter. 


THE RocuHestrer, N. Y., YACHT CLuB_ has 
been organized with fifty members and the following 
officers: Commodore, George H. Newell; vice- 
commodore, Matt Cartwright : captain, E. M. Wal- 
bridge ; secretary, Charles A. Worts ; treasurer, E. 
Ocumpaugh ; fleet surgeon, Dr. W. S. Hall ; meas- 
urer, J. J. Leary ; directors, H. S. Tomer, W. N. 
Oothout, George P. Goulding and C, A. Phillips. 


THE PROVIDENCE YACHT CLUB elected their new 
managing committee and officers for 1887 as follows : 
President, A. E. Flint ; secretary, E. H. Wright ; 
treasurer, R. H. Carver. The offices of Acting, 
Vice and Rear-Commodore are to remain open until 
the annual election in February. The Anderson and 
Flint Challenge Cups, now in possession of Past- 
Commodore Benjamin Davis, have been placed by 
him at the club’s disposal. 


THE BEVERLY YACHT CLUB held their annual 
meeting, December 10, and the following officers were 
elected : Commodore, Gordon Dexter, Hoiden ,; vice- 
commodore, Howard Stockton, J/attie ; secretary 
and treasurer, W. Lloyd Jeffries ; measurer, T. H. 
Cabot ; regatta committee, George A. Goddard, 
Fad; A. H. Hardy,' B. B. Crowninshield, Witch ; 
John B. Paine, Wraith ; W. Lloyd Jeffries. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OUTING ts confined entirely 
to answers to correspondents seeking information on 
subjects appertaining to all sports which the magazine 
makes a specialty of. No replies will be made to 
questions having reference to any bets.| 


W. VY. Elmendorf, Lake City, Colo.—Ques. Will 
a boat with one sail, sail faster with the wind on the 
beam, viz., at right angles to the keel, or with the 
wind dead aft, other conditions being equal in both 
cases? A discussion having arisen on this point, you 
were referred to as referee. Please answer in your 
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columns. 
abeam. 

Is an engineer’s license required for running a 
launch thirty-five feet long, with Shipman engine, 
as a pleasure boat? Ams. It is necessary for every 
engineer running steam vessels of all sorts and de- 
scriptions to have a license. 


Ans. She will sail faster with the wind 


OnE MILE.—The fastest record of one-mile run 
was made by W. G. George, of England, in 1886 ; 
time, 4m, 12s, 

HaLF MILE.—Mr. F. Hewitt holds the fastest 
half-mile record of Im. 53%s. This feat he accom- 
plished in New Zealand in 1871. 


HEEL-AND-TOE.—The fastest record for one-mile 
walk is credited to Mr. W. Perkins, who, in London, 
Eng., covered that distance in 6m, 23s. The second 
best time is held by F. P. Murray, whose record is 
6m. 29 3-5s. He also holds the record of the fastest 
half-mile walk, in 3m. 2 2-5s. The second best 
half-mile was made by E. E. Merrill, in 3m. 4%s. 


Amateur, Adrian, Mich.— Ques. 1. My boat is 
1g feet 3 inches on the keel, 5% feet beam, and 
28 inches deep. The centreboard is of iron and 
weighs 200 pounds, and is placed about six inches 
forward of the centre of the boat (the board is three 
feet long), and there is a small keel onher. If I 
move the centreboard forward, say within eight 
inches or one foot of the mast, and put on a wooden 
keel with 300 pounds of lead run into it (keel to be 
four inches wide where it goes on to old keel, and 
eight inches deep), will it not help the sailing quali- 
ties of the boat a great deal? 2. In tacking, which 
end of the boat passes over the most surface, the 
bow or the stern? Ams. 1. No; we do not think it 
would, 2. The stern, of course ; the stern simply 
acts aS a pivot upon which the rest of the boat 
revolves. 


Brooklyn.—The Constitution of the New York 
Canoe Club provides in Chapter IV. that: ‘‘ All 
races of the Club shall be under the sailing rules 
of the American Canoe Association.” 


Cali fornia.—There are at present about 100 mem- 
bers in the Citizens’ Bicycle Club. It owns its own 
club house in 60th street, a few steps from Central 
Park. 

L. N.—Yes, there is a precedent for excluding 
from your canoe club members of other clubs in the 
same city. The New York Canoe Club has the 
matter under consideration, and so has the Knicker- 
bocker, both of New York. The Citizens’ Bicycle 
Club does not allow an active member to join an- 
other cycling club in the city of New York. 

Pedestvian.—The corresponding secretary of the 
Appalachian Club is Prof. Chas, E. Fay, Tuft’s 
College, Boston. This is the leading pedestrian 
club of the country, and is a model which all others 
may study to advantage. 

Winter.—The Hudson River Ice-Yacht Club has 
28 boats on its list, all of them sloops, with two 
exceptions. The membership is 59, and the station, 
Hyde-Park-on-Hudson. 

Angler.—itst. The pike is the ‘‘ hecht” of Ger- 
many ; the ‘‘ brochet” of France ; the ‘‘luccio” or 
‘‘luzzo” of Italy, and the ‘‘gidda” of Sweden. 
Richardson states that it was called by the Cree 
Indians ‘‘ethinyoocannooshceoo.” The common 
pickerel is called ‘‘ jack” in the Southern States, and 
in England the ‘‘ jack” is a small pike. 2d. Zhe 
American Angler, 252 Broadway, is the best. The 
subscription price is $3.00. 
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Chorus: **PuT ON YOUR SKATES, MISS?”’ 
mena Brabazon, who has the prettiest little tootsicums in the world, thinks it necessary to explain that the skates are 
not hers, but belong to her papa, for whom she is waiting (and who is a gentleman of colossal proportions). 

[With due sense of our debt to Mr. Punch, OutinG reproduces six cuts from the excelling pen of George du Maurier.) 
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Younc Smytue: “ What, not skating, Mrs. Marrable?’? Mrs. MARRABLE (a fascinating widow of over nine-and- 
forty, but who doesn’t look it): ** No; \'m too old for that sort of thing.’”” YounG SmyTHE: ‘Too old? What do yor 
call ‘too old,’ Mrs. Marrable?”” Mrs. MARRABLE (#odestly) : ‘‘ Don’t you call twenty-eight too old, Mr. Smythe? Ido!” 














TENNIS IN WINTER. 
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A VENIAL IMPOSTURE, 


Sketch of a certain bold major, just home from India on sick leave, taking (as he declares) his first lesson in the art of 
skating. (We recollect the B. M. in days gone by. He was the champion of at least three different skating clubs.) 














OUTING FOR MARCH. 




















GONE LAME ON THE MARCH. 


An Episode of the Apache War in Arizona. 








